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The HUMOUROUS cook. 


1 KR. Meanwell, a young gentleman, of. FER" eſtate - 
in the county of Devon, was very fond of hunt- 
ing; and coming to live about a mile from Lord 
| X "Treatwell's, who was lord of the manor, -and 
rept a pack of very good hounds, the young Squire e often 
Fave him the meeting as ſoon as they were out in the morn- 
1g. This Lord, to whom Mr. Mean well was a ſtranger, be- 
ing but juſt returned from bis travels, obſerving him to take 
pw a ht in the ſport, and ſeeing him well mounted, and 
in of an eaſy, genteel deportment, reſqlved to cul- 
Mee 4 an acquaintance witn him: Accordingly, the Hounds 
being at fault, and the company all up together, his wy - = 
falutes him in the following manner: Good morrow to * <A 
fir ; I perceive that you are a lover of this healthy ſport, and © 
often Honour us with your good company; I ſhould be very 85 5 2 
proud, if you would alſo favour me in gy a hunting din. 

nher wich me. I thank your lordſhip, repli We 
Will do myſelf the honour to wait on you. 
Wa 25 We ſhall dine about three O clock; and 1 W 8 
ct the 3 5 re of your good company today. If any + . 
E ſhoul happen that ſhould fling nga out: of the chacs © - - K 
or * ſhould loſe company, you know che hour, and tue 
1 my Houſe; and therefore, without fuser ceremony, hy Wo 
| expect you. My lord, ſaid gentleman, I:thank 3 

ou; I will do myſelf the honour to wait on you, Without 

ail. After "this, nd, Me, their ſport together for o © 
2 e Mr m AY 
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always been the f 
for what I know, replied the cook; and then, my lord, you 
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4 THE ELEGANT ENTERTAINER; 


and looking at his watch, found it to be almoſt two o'clock! . 
and therefore determined to make the beſt of his way imme 


diately, to make good his engagement. And being very 
hungry, as ſoon as he had given his horſe to one of my lords 


ſervants, he deſired to be directed to his lordſhip's kitchen ; 
for, thinks he, being a ſtranger to all the family, bur his lord- 
ſhip, and he being not returned, I will, in the mean Ame 
make myſelf acquainted with the cook. Accordingly the 
ſervant, at his requeſt carried him to the kitchen, where he 
faluted the cook as follows: Mr. Cook, your ſervant, will 
you do me the favour to let me ſtay a little while in your 
kitchen? My lord has done me the honour to aſk me to dine 
with him to-day ; but as he is not yet come home, and I be- 


ing an entire ſtranger to his lady and family, will thank you 


if you will give me leave to ftay here till his return. Cer- 
tainly, replied, the cook, you are very welcome, fir. - After 
a minute or two's chat with the cook, at the ſollicitation of 
his empty craving ftomach, he began to give broad hints, that 
he "ſhould be glad of a meſs of ſoup, or a mouthful of any 
thing to eat, in the mean time. The cook, who was an odd 


kind ot a humourous fellow, underſtood him well enough, 


but did not ſeem to de ſo; and therefore, he thus diverted 
bum immediately from that ſubject: Sir; faid he, as you are 


. * to the family, perhaps you have never ſeen the in- 


fide of our houſe: I aſſure you, fir, although it is very old- 


faſhioned,” it is worthy the -obſervation of a ſtranger ; and 
- if you pleaſe, fir, as my dinner is now ready for diſhing, 


Tl ſhew you as much of it as I can, to amuſe you till my 
lord comes in. With all my heart, replied the gentleman, 
any thing to divert time. And ſo away they went together, 
and ranged all che houſe over, where the doors were open 
for their paſſage: At laſt they came into a large old-faſhioned . 

room, which 5 14 round with all ſorts of arms; and 
where the eloth was laid for dinner. Here, ſir, ſays the 


cok, my Lord always dines; and T'll warrant would not eat 


a dinner, at home, out of this room, for a thouſand pounds. 
No! cried the F why ſo, pray? Why, ſir, it has 
amily dining - room theſe five hundred years, 


muſt know, is one of the oddeſt-tempered men in the whole 


Pooyrld. But I ſuppoſe, continued he, that you have hear 
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replied the ſquire, not I; nor did I ever ſpeak to his 
lordſhip in my life, till to-day in the field, when he made 
me promiſe to dine with him. Indeed! cried the cook, with 
an accent of admiration, And pray, fir, how ſtands your 
N Why, really, faid the gentleman, to tell you the 
, Mr. cook, I never vas more heartily a-hungry in all 
my ſe. Lan glad to hear it, replied the cook, with all my 
heart ; very glad! It may be a means of keeping my lord 
and you friends ſomewhat the longer. I do not underſtand 
you, anſwered the gentleman. Pray explain yourſelf ? Why, 
fir, quoth the cook, you know I hinted to you before, that 
my lord was a very odd-humoured man in his way; but if 
he ſhould know that I have ſaid any thing of this to you, or 
any body elſe, it would be as much as my place is worth. + 
And to be ſure, there is not a better maſter, nor @ better 
gentleman in the world, if you can but hit his temper. 
And, as you ſeem, fir, a good- natur d gentleman, and are 
a ſtranger to my lord, I am glad in my heart that vou 
are a-hungry. It is the luckieſt thing for you in the 
world; really, very lucky. Why ſo? demands the' gen- 
tleman. Pray let me know your meaning. Why, ſir, re- 
plied the cook, I muſt firſt deſire you to . ver x 
great ſecret: Now you muſt know, fir, that lord” va- TE * 
lues himſelf prodigiouſly for hoſpitality ; ; a to be ſure, 
no- body keeps a better houſe than he does, that is certain. 
But then, I muſt own, fir, I ſhould not wiſh to be one of 
bis gueſts. © At this, Mr. Meanwell began to ſtare ;" but ſtill 
waited' for the ſequel. . Do you obſerve thoſe arms, conti- 
aued the cook, which are hung about this room, in ſuch PE 
nice order? Yes, replied the gentleman ; and what then? 
Why, you muſt know, fir, quoth the cook, but pray do not men- — i 
tion a word that I told you, for it is my lord's whimſical humour 8 
to expect that every perſon who dines with bim, ſhould eat TY 
| all that he or my lady cuts for them; and if any man ſhould | 
leave any thing upon his plate, he looks upon it as the great- 
eeſt affront that ean be offered him; and he is pretty liberal 
in his carvings, too. But then the conſequence is this; 
as ſoon as he finds any man refufe, or negle& © 
plate, he inſiſts that he muſt immediately fig 
moment! And then, fir, the danger is, that my is 8 
very dragon at any thing; ſmall- word, back- word, {w 
an Aagger. ſword - and - piſtol, quarter · Kaff, 8 Fal. 
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1 chion-ſipgle or double; nothing comes amiſs to him. Indeed, 


| 5 I will do him this juſtice; he always gives his gueſt the pre- 


fference to chuſe his own weapon. | And fo, fir, ſome chuſe 


one thing, and ſome another; but I muſt own I never heard 
of his being conquered ; far. it is what he has been trained 
to, and practiſed all his Hie. FF. » 

Zoons ! (quoth the Gentleman) I will ſtay no cles 
And though my. ſtomach was never better prepared for a 
talk, yet I will not ſtay to riſk it: Why ſhould I, for the 
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= For heaven's ſake, fir, quoth the cook, do not offer to go 

away! I ſhall be diſcharged the very moment that my lord 
| - hears you are gone. Half 

you are; and if any f them ſhould mention my being ſeen 

with you, my lord will immediately conclude what I have 

done; and that it was through me you left the houſe before 

dinner; and therefore, fir, I beg you will not offer to go, 

amy account in the world. 2 * ſaid the gentleman, 

I 1 teg your pardon but it is in vain to ſollicit me on that 

head : For I do aſſure you, I would not ſtay another minute 

in the "houſe upon any account; and therefore; I will go and 

get my hor; * moment, leſt he mW come dome before 

at I can get a | 
* Here, faſt a as . cook bad begun again his intreaties, they 


3 


1 And now dinner was ſerved up, and all the company being 
„ ſeated; every thing proceeded with the uſual decorum. But 
| poor Meanwell could not put the cook's ſtory but of his head; 
and therefore, he determined to do his utmoſt ta avoid the 
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FFP Which he whipped up in a minute. Then his lordſhip, 


now 1 Will help the gedtleman, if he will give me leave. What, 
it, ſhall I help you to? A fine piece of beef be being at the 
bottom of the table, he deſired a ſlice of that; Which was no 
ſooner car ved, in a manner, but it was gone. My lord ſee- 


ther + 


monics, he was > iotfiduced to the TR of the family, He: 2 


mg Ws — eat fo heartily, aſked for leave to cut him ano- 


We *: Bie of g dinner, ſtay to engage in ſo ſtrange an adventure? 


the ſervants in the houſe know that 


"heard the horns at the Gates * the cook was called to ſend | 


unpenditig danger. Firſt, the lady helped him to a plate of 


being at the lower end of the table, cried, come my dear, 
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ther ſlice; which was granted, and diſpatched with as much 
celerity as the firſt. Then he aſked him if he ſhould help 
1 him to a bit of ham and fowl; and being anſwered, if ou 
| Pleaſe, it was done; and he began to try at that. Before 
he had cleared his plate again, he was forced to reſt a little. 
But after drinking a glafs of Claret, he ſet too again, and 
finiſhed it. And now comes on a ſecond courſe; the ſight of 
which made him wifh himſelf an hundred miles off; for' being 
already pretty well filled, he could not keep his eyes off thoſe 
weapons; and the cook's ſtory was always uppermoſt in his 
mind. However, he was reſolved to try his beſt to aveid it, 
if poſſible, to the very laſt, rather than provoke his hoſt, 
Here they began to carve for him again ; and the gentleman, 
rather than come to a battle, ſtill ſtuffed on. My lord and 
lady were ignorant of the cauſe which made him ſo willing 
to clear each plate, but thought it his natural keenneſs of 
appetite; and therefore, they were the more watchful to ſup- 
ply him. At laſt, when the poor gentleman had ſtuffed =. 
blowed, .and unbuttoned all his cloaths, and was almoſt ready. 
to burſt, and indeed thought he had carried his point, up 
comes a deſert: And now begins a freſh taſk. The lady pre- 
fents him with ſweetmeats ; my lord ſupplies him with fruit; 
one gives him a jelly, and the other a tart; and the more pins A 
he. takes, and the more willing he ſeems to eat all that they © 
give him, the more careful they were. to keep him till fuß 
plied. At laſt, the poor gentleman, not able to bear it any 
longer, jumped up from his chair, as well as he could, for 
he was ſcarce able to breathe, and taking down a lar e baſket- 
hilt ſword, ſwore a great oath, that 1 nce it muſt he ſo, he 
would fight; that he had trove as much as he was able to 4 
avoid it; but he found the more pains he took, the more he 
might; and therefore, he rather choſe to fight, than endea- 
vour to eat any more. | 
- At this, the company were in all amaze gland my lord, 2 
W as well as the reſt, Fight! quoth his 1 
know not what you mean, ſir! Why, my lord, anſwered Mr. a 
Meanwell the caſe is this: I had rather fight in eat. 
Why, fir, replied his lordſhip, if you do n e to eat, 
it is at 15 own option. Aye, ſaid the other, that is true, 
my lord t then I am told, that I muſt fight your lordſhip, * 
| if I do not eat all thoſe things upon my plate, which, my lord, 
zs very hard for one in my condition; for, by Jove! I have = 
11 8 „„ eaten 8 
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1 eaten ſo much already, that I believe I ſhall die with it; nor 
could J eat a mouthful more, if I were ſure to gain the whale 
EE world by it. Pray, fir, quoth his lordſhip who told you that 
| JPuo.qu mult fight me, if you do not eat all upon your plate? for 
# my part, I do not in the leaſt underſtand you. Why, my lord, 
replied the ſquire, I would not willingly tell your lordſhip 
che hiſtory, becauſe 1 promiſed to the contrary ;. but that, 
4 1 find, I muſt do it in my own defence: 
Here he recounted all the cook had told him, as above; „ 
2 and further aſſured his lordſhip, that he had ſtuffed and H 
boured till he was almoſt killed, purely to avoid the conſe- 
uence. D-----n him! replied his lordſhip, you are not the 


| 
| "perſon he has impoſed upon, in one trick or other, by 
bf twenty, But I will diſcharge him for his.impudence, this 
1 minute. Here! ſaid he to one of his ſervants, bid the cook 
come here, this moment! The cook immediately obeyed. 
Pray, fir, faid his lordſhip to him, how came you to tell this 
gentleman, that unleſs he cleared every plate, and eat up all 
that we helped him to, that I ſhould inſiſt upon his fighting 
me that moment? My lord, replied the cook, I beg your lord- 
ſhip's pardon, and the gentleman's too; butindeed I did it 
out of a very good deſiga; for, as he complained that -he 
= - was very hungry, and being an entire ſtranger to the family, 
3 1 was afraid at the S 8 modelty _ 1 his din- 


your e 
This anſwer, which Was FL LR” with much 3 

ſimplicity, made them all laugh heartily; but eſpecially Mr. 

Meanwell, who was ſo well pleaſed with the joke, and eſpe 
cci.ally as he now found there was no neceſſity of a battle, 
I = - that he gave the cook a guinea for his humour, and alſo pre- 
1 4 vailed with his Jordſhip to forgive him. But they were 
= obliged to purſue all the cautious methods imaginable, with 
wee poor young 9 to prevent a fit of illneſs ſuceeed · 
+ ig; Which danger was e * his ſo eee 
—_— e * Homach. 
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To the PRINTER. 


SIR, 
Of the Poems entitled M RA L PIE CE S, in ' SHENSTONE's 

Wonks, the beſt, perhaps, is, the progreſs of Taſte, or the 
Fate of Delicacy, a Poem on the Temper and Studies of the 
Author. In this piece many valuable ſentiments are con · 
veyed, in eaſy and agreeable numbers: and Mr. Shenſtone 
has been the more happy in his deſcriptions, as he evidently 
muſt have felt what he deſcribes. The account of his retires, 
ment is inimitably beautiful and piftureſque, and expreſſed 
in numbers 2 delightfully meladious ; © 


4 da buoyant fires of youth were o'er, 
And fame and finery pleas d no more; 
Productive of that gen'ral ſtare, 
Which cool reflection ill can bear! 
And, crowds commencing mere vexation, 3 ® 
Retirement ſent its Invitation. * 
Romantic ſcenes of pendent hills, 
And verdant vales, and falting rills, 
And moſſy banks the fields adorn, 
Where Damon, fimple ſwain, was born. 
The Dryads rear'd a ſhady grove; '/ 
Where ſuch as think, and ſuch as love, RN | 
Might ſafely figh their ſummer's day; 5 
Or muſe their ſilent hours away. 5 W 
The Oreads lik'd the climate well; 
And taught the level plain to ſwell | 
In verdant mounds, from whence the eye 
Might all their larger works deſcr g. "4 
The Naiads Pour d their urns around, | 12 
From nodding rocks o'er vales profound. s 
They form'd their ſtreams to pleaſe the view, 3 
And bade them wind, as ſerpents do: 
And having ſhewn them where to ag. . WD 1 5 
Threw little pebbles in their way. „ 
- Theſe fancy, all- ſagacious maid, ö rd we 
Had at their ſeveral taſks ſurvey'd: . 
| She faw and ſmil'd; and oft would 
Dur Damon foot oer hill and mead; 
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There, with deſcriptive finger, trace 
The genuine beauties of the place; 
And when the all its charms had ſhewn, 
Preſcribe improvements of her own. » 
See yonder hill, fo green, ſo round 
Its brow. with ambient beeches crown'd! 
. .* -*Twou'd well become thy gentle care 
I To raiſe a dome to Venus there: 
FPfͤleas d would the Nymphs thy zeal furvey; 
1 And Venus, in their arms, repay. ; 
5 x un ſuch a ſhade, and frich a nook ; 
"Y 5 In ſuch a vale, near ſuch a brook; _ 
From ſuch arocky fragment ſpringing; - 
That fam'd Apollo choſe, to ſing in. 
There let an altar wrought with art, 
Engage thy tunful patron's heart. 
How charming there to muſe and warble 
Beneath his buſt of breathing marble ! © ' 
. With laurel wreath, and mimic 3 | 
3 That crown a poet's vaſt dEſire. 
* Then, near it, Loop the vaulted cell, 
Where muſic's * charming maids may dwell; 
3 | Prone to indulge! thy tender paſſion, 
3 And make thee many an aſſignation. 
Deep in the grove's obſcure retreat, 1 
Be placid Minerva's facted feat ; - 8 nn 
TP here let her awful turrets riſe, | 
( For wiſdom flies from vulgar — hi: 
There her cab dictates ſhalt thou hear 
Diſtinctly ſtrike thy liſt'niig ears 
23 who wou d ſhun the pleaſing labour, 
o have Minerva for his neighbour?” | 
In ſhort,” ſo charm'd each wild een, 
Its truth Was little calfd in queftionn 
And Dabiom dreamt he ſaw the füms 
And Nymphs, diſtinctly, ſkim the ae k 9 
Now trac'd amid the trees, and then e | 
” Loſt in the circa ſhades again. . 
8 2M 3 1 . TE ” i 
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4 Deſcription of 3 called a BUCK. 


human ſpecies, being, in all reſpects, except the qua- 
lifications of the mind, like a man: It walks on two legs, his 
hands, arms and feet, exactly like a man, and has alſo the 
property of ſpeech. And whereas the Monkey and Ape, 


who are the next neareſt to man, are of the colour of a Ne- 
gro; the Buck, on the contrary, is white, and ſometimes very 


handſome; but then he partakes much of the nature, and 
ſometimes of the features of the Monkey; and almoſt always 
wears a long tail, twirled round with ribbon, to denote his 
affinity to the Monkey, with this difference, that he has a 
{ſmall tuft of hair at the end of his tail, which curls like that 
of a, Drake, He allo partakes much of the que of a 
Monkey, being continually in miſchief. 

Theſe animals abound in all parts of England; but with 
this difference, that the country Buck ſeldom does any miſ- 


chief to any body but himſelf, or a horſe; upon whoſe back, 
if he once gets, the devil can't get him off; and by a ſpur, | 


which he fixes to his hind feet, he goads the poor creature 


over hedge. and ditch after a fox or an hare, which the Bucks 


take a great delight in deſtroying, eue oy will let no 
body elſe do it, till the poor creature drops den dead under 
them. Sometimes, indeed, the horſe has t 
throw them. When this barbarous ſport is over, they 

to roaring and drinking, and ſeldom do any other wt 
but breaking of bottles and glaſſes, and now and then ons 


another's head. 
The London Bucks, on the contrary, are the very devil 


for miſchief, and go in droves of ſometimes half a dozen, 


and even fifty (which the maſter of Vauxhall gardens knows 


to his ſorrow); and it is very happy for the inhabitants that 
they do not wear horns, like their name-ſakes- in the foreſt; 


for if they did, as they are conſtantly toſſing their heads about, 


the ſhop-keepers would have all their ſtiop- windows broke. | 
Though they pretend to be a very courageous animal, they 
are, a very cowardly one, attacking none but poor defenceleſs 

women, or poor decrepid watchmen; and»always take to 
their heels, when oppoſed-by any perſon ih 


beat them; for any one of them will aint away at the fight of 
Zo rh ow blood, 2 ö "The 


o has ſtrength to 


HE BUCK, of all animals, is the neareſt. to the 


e good-luck to 
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The ladies are as fond of this animal as they are of a Mon- 
key, and perhaps for the ſame reaſon; though I never met 
with one who made an alliance with a Buck, that did not re- 

pent it from the bottom of her heart. 


[ The number of Bucks has of late years greatly adit | 


(as creatures that are better qualified to be bears, call them- 
ves by that name) which is owing to ſo few of them being 
| . hanged, and to the over badneſs of their mothers, who in- 
- ,** ſtead of fetching the dog out of them by a good rod when 
2”. they are, young, are for ever praiſing them for their miſchie- 
vous pranks, and ſtroaking them on the head for what they de- 
ſerve tobe horſe-whipt ; and if a law. is not paſſed to enable 
the next heir to confine them in a private mad-houſe, —_ 
will ſoon be no fafety in walking the ſtreets. 6 
5 I kam, fir, your humble ſervant, 
- - | A NATURALIST. 
P. S. Not long ſince two of theſe animals, in order to 
ſbew their courage and manhood attempted to throw down 
u poor woman big with child, which being obſerved. and re- 
- ſented by an honeſt tar with an oaken towel in his hand, 
(though both had ſwords on) ran away as if the devil had 
| dove them, without ſtopping to pick up their hats and whigs. 
kl it is poſſible for a buck to be more miſchievous at one time 


Botaniſt, og” u, juſtly obſerves, unfortunately laſts all 
the year round; but then it enables them to wear themſelves 

1 the faſter, * being often decrepid before they arrive 
Shate the age of man; and then, if they do not die of the 

© . POX, as hundreds of them do, they crawl about che ſtreets. 
as harmleſs as a waſp that has loſt its ſting. Anatomiſts who 
have diſſected the head of this animal, obſerve, that though - 
the brain lies in the ſame place, and is much the ſame in quan- 
tity with that of man, it reſembles that of a calf ſo much, 
that it is impoſſible to know them aſunder when out of the 
Feull; they alſo obſerve, that the ſkull of a Buck much 


HS | 


thicker than that of a man. "I = > 
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than at another, it is in rutting ſeaſon, which, as that learned 
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them an Anecdote of one of his anceſtors, eſpecially as it 

- expoſes Popiſh ſuperſtition, and. contains ſome remarkable par- 
_ ticulars relative to the converſion of « Prince of that name 
a0 the Proteſtant religion. 3 


Hriſtopher Radzivil, the fourth Palatipe of Vilna, Grand | 
Marſhal and Chancellor of Lithuania in the fixteenth 
century, when the reformation began to be eſtabliſhed there, | 
being extremely ſorry that a Prince of his family embraced 
the Proteſtant religion, he went to Rome, and paid all ima. 
ginable honours to the Pope. The Roman Pontiff, being "PF 
alſo deſirous of indulging his kindneſs to him, gave hit, at 
his departure, a box filled with relicks. Being returned to 
his houſe, and the news of theſe relicks being ſpread abroad, 
certain Friars, ſome months after, came and tald this Prince, 
that a man was poſſeſſed with the devil, who had been exor- 
ciſed to no purpoſe. They therefore beſought him, for the 
fake of that unhappy wretch, to lend them the precious 
licks which he had brought from Rome. The Prince g oP 
chem very readily; upon which they were carried to urch 
in ſolemn pomp, all the Monks going in proceſſion o1 on that 
occaſion; at laſt they were laid on the Altar; and, at the 
day appointed, a numberleſs multitude of people flocking 0 
this ſhew, after the uſual exorciſm, the relicks were applied. | _ } 
At that very inſtant the pretended devil fpirit came out 4 
of the body of the man, with the uſual poſtures and x gr 
maces. Every one cried out, A miracle! and the Prir 
| lifted up his hands and eyes to heaven, to return thanks 
his having brought ſo holy a thing, which performed ſuch 
' miracles. But ſome days after, as he was in that admiration 
and tranſport of joy, and was beſtowing the higheſt elogi- 
ums on the virtue of thoſe relicks, he obſerved, that a young 
_ gentleman of his houſhold, who had the keeping that rich 
treaſure, began to ſmile, and made certain geſtures, which 
ſhewed that he only laughed at his words; the Prince flew 
into a paſſion, and would know the reaſon of his deriſion. 
A promiſe being made to the gentleman that no harm . a 
be done him, he declared fecretly to the Prince, that i 
turn from Rome he had loſt tho box of relicks, whichhad 
been given him to keep; and that, not daring to divulge 
this, for fear of puniſhment, he had found means to get one 
Ake it, which he had filled = little bones of beaſts, ec 
2 : uch 
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ſuch trifles as reſembled: the relicks he had loſt : That fee - 
ing ſo much honour: was paid to à vile heap of filth, and 
that they even aſcribed to it the virtue of driving away de- 
vils, he had juſt cauſe to wonder at it, The Prince believed 
this ſtory to be true; and, nevertheleſs, being deſirous of 
getting further light into this impoſture, he ſent for the 
Monks the very next day, and deſired them to enquire. whe- 
ther there were no more demoniacks who wanted the aſſiſt- 
ance of his relicks. A few days after they brought him an- 
other man poſſeſſed with an evil ſpirit; who acted the ſame 
rt with him who had appeared before. The Prince com- 
mänded him to be exorciſed in his preſence; but as all the 
exorciſms, which are uſually employed on thoſe occaſions, 
proved ineffectual, he ordered that man to ſtay in his palace 
the next day, and bid the Monks to withdraw. After they 
were gone, he put the Demoniac among the Tartarian Grooms, 
who, purſuant to the orders which had been given them, 
firſt exhorted him to confeſs the cheat; but as he perſiſted 
obſtinately in it, ſtill making his furious and dreadful ge- 
ſtures, ſix of them exerciſed him fo ſeverely with rods and 
.{courges, that he was obliged to implore the Prince's mercy, 
who" pardoned him the inſtant he had confeſſed the truth. 
The next morning the Prince ſent for the Friars, when the 
-wretch in queſtion, throwing himſelf at his feet, proteſted 
that he was not poſſeſſed, and had never been fo, but that 
thoſe Friars had forced him to act the part of one who 
Was ſo. The Monks, at a OE the Prince not to 
elieve-this, ſaying, that it was an artiffce of the devil, who 
ſpoke through the man's month. But the Prince anſwered, 
that if the Tartarians had been able to force the Devil to tell 
truth, they would alſo be able to extort it from the mouths 
of - thoſe Friars. But now theſe Monks, ſeeing themſelves 
t to it in this manner, confeſſed the impoſture, ſaying, 
that they bad done all this with a good intention, and to ſtop 
the progreſs of hereſy. But the Prince offered up his h | 
prayers to GOD, for having been ſo gracious as to diſcover 
-1yeh an impoſture; and row entertaining a ſuſpicion of a'reli- 
gion which. was defended by ſuch diabolical practices, tho' 
they went by the names of pious frauds, faid, that he wou 
no longer depend on any man for his ſalvation; and thereu 
on began to read the Scriptures with unparallelled aſſiduity. 
In ſix months time, all which he ſpent in reading and prayer, 
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he made a wonderons progreſs in piety, and in the knowledge 
of the myſtery of the goſpel. After which, he himſelf, 
With his whole family, publickly profeſſed his religion in 
1664. This paſſage is from Mr. Drelincourt, Miniſter of 
the Proteſtant Church in Paris: It is relared by an anſwer 
publiſhed by him in 1663, to the letter which prince Erneſt, 
Landgrave of Heſſe, had writ to the five Proteſtant Miniſters 
of Paris, and he adds the following words: „ Your High- 
nels may give credit to it, if you judge proper; but T proteſt 
to you, the ſame as if I was before the Almighty's throne, 
that this ſtory was told me in this manner, in the Miniſter be- 
longing to Prince Januſſius Radziville; nay he delivered to 
me in writing part of what he had told me, and which he 
explained to me more fully by word of month,” 
„ee en e 
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An ANE eo TE relative to Cal. 70 H NC RO MW L E 


AM Fter ſentence of death had been pronounced againſt king 
A Charles I. endeavours were till uſed by his friends to 
ſave his life; and among the reſt, Col. John Cromwell, a near 
relation of Oliver's, was employed for that purpoſe. It was 
well known that Oliver would put no faith in the king, be- 
cauſe he had once before deceived” him; and therefore the _ 
colonel was diſpatched to Holland with certain papers to he 
ratified by the States- General. The colonel ſucceeded in his 
commiſſion, and ſoon returned with Credential Letters from 
the States of Holland, whereto was added a blank, with the 
king's ſignet, and another with the prince's both confirmed 
by the States, directed to Cromwell, for him to ſet down 
his own conditions, if he would now fave his majeſty's life; 
for the due performance of which conditions, the States held 
their faith engaged. With theſe diſpatches the colonel waited 
upon Oliver, and with difficulty obtained an audience. After 
the firſt ceremonies had paſt, the colonel deſired to ſpeak 
a few words with him in private, and began with much free- | 
dom to ſet before him the heinouſneſs of the fact then about 
to be committed, and to tell him with. what deteſtation it 
wWuas looked upon abroad; adding, That of all men living le 
never could have imagined, he would have had an hand in ſuch 
1 | | an 
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an act, who, in his hearing, had protefied ſo much for beg 
| f, 


To this Cromwell anſwered, It was not his doings, but 
army s; but ſuppoſe it was, ſaid he, and that I had once thought 
favourably of the king, yet times are altered now, and Pro- 


uidence ſeems to order things "otherwiſe. He added, That 


be had prayed and faſted for the king, but no return that way 


was yet made to him. Upon this, the colonel ſtept a little 
back, and fuddenly ſhut the door, which made Cromwell ap 


prehend he was going to be aſſaſſinated ; but the other pulling 


out his papers, ſaid to him, Couftn, this is no time to trifle 


ww. with words ; ſee, here it 4s in your own power not only 10 make 
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with one of theſe hes 
ds to throw him down, 
ut be ſoon gat up, and, inſtead of being carried to the place 


Fourſelf, but your family, relations, and poſterity happy and 
| henturable for euer otherwiſe, as they have changed their 


name before from Williams o Cromwell, /o now they muſt be 
forced to change it again: for this fact will bring ſuch an igno- 
miny upon the whole generation of them, that no time will be 
able to ase. At this Cromwell pauſed a little, and then 
faid, Couſin, Tdefire you will give me till night to conſider of it ; 


hand do you go to your lodging, but not to bed, till you hear from 
be colonel did accordingly, and about one in the 

3 a meſſenger was ſent to tell him, he might go to re/t, 
and 


* 


of . had been ſeeking God, as he alſo had dane himſelf, and 


expect no other anfwer to carry to the king: for the council 


it was reſalved by them all that the king muſt die. 


* 


— 


Tanſlation & a letter, in the Dutch Philoſophical Tranſac- 


'®'tions, 


on the Animal Electricity the CONGER-EEL, writ- 
L h 7. 1761, from Rio Eſſequebo, in South America, 
Tr. Lorr, Surgeon of the Colony. | | 


\ 


..by 
FIRE fiſh, here called the Drill-wi/ch, or Conger-Eel, is 
| 1 A 9271 of eel, in length from . e and of 
this ſingular quality, that it produces all the known effects of 
e ſhock, the like real or ſuppoſed cures, 
The facts mentioned are theſe: At firſt, fowls, grown para- 


- Iytic by contractions of the nerves, were cured : Proceed- 
ing from animals to men, the Letter-Writer electrified a pa- 


ralytic with the eel; he ſtruck the patient's knees three Rene 
freſh. taken. The ſhock. was ſuch 


with the two perſons who held him, 
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of operation, he walked away as if nothing had ever ailed 
him. With this admirable eel Mr. Lott has cured nervous 
diſorders, fevers, and very ſevere head-achs, to which the 
flaves are peculiarly ſubject. Some of theſe wonders were. 


performed before the Governor and Te other perſons of 
conſideration. 


To the PRINTER, &e, 3 | 
I the year 1747. Dr. Benſon printed a volume of Sermons, 
on various important ſubjects; and preſented it to the late 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Dr. Herring; with congratula- 
tions on his elevation to that See. This occaſioned his Graces 
writing him the following letter, which pray publiſh as a friend 
to liberty and mankind; becauſe it breathes ſo ſtrongly that 
Chriſtian ſpirit; which, did it generally prevail in the gover- 
nors of the Chriſtian church, would produce moſt extenſive 
5 good effects, in regard to the N as well as final hap- 
pineſs of mankind. 
REVEREND SIR, A 
1 Cannot ſatisfy myſelf with having 0 a cold andyodn- 
mon anſwer of thanks, for your volume of moſt excel- 
lent and uſeful Sermons. I de it im this manner with great | 
eſteem and cordiality. I thank you, at the fame time, as b: 
comes me ito do, for your obliging good wiſhes, The ſub- | 
ject on which my friends congratulate me, is, in truth, mat- 
ter of conſtant anxiety to me. TI hope I have an honeſt inte- 
tion, and for the reſt I muſt rely on the good grace of Go 
and the counſel and aſſiſtance of my friends. 
I think it happy, that I am called up to this high ation at 
4 time, whien ſpite, and rancour and narrowneſs of ſpirit, 
are out of countenance; when we breathe the benign and 4 
comfortable air of liberty and toleration; and the teachers of 4 
our common Religion make it their bufineſs to extend i its eſ- 2 
ſential influence, and join in ſapporting its true intereſt and 
honour, No times ever called ſo loud upon Proteſtants 
for zeal, and unity, and charity.  - © | 
[am Reverend Sir, your affred fend, * * 
* n Fab. 2. 1%. Te. CaNT AR. 


be FARMER who had the ordering of the Weather on bis 
Lands, A FABLE. - | 
2 the great parent of mankind, „ 
_—— E „„ MTA 
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In truſt, at the year's end, to yield e 
Half the neat profits of the field; 7 Uh | 
With this proviſo that the Gd 
Should now attend the farmer's nod, ' 
Hail, rain, blow, freeze, or ſend ſunſhine, 
Juſt as the peaſant ſhould incline. 
On this, the man with pain and toil, 
Plough'd, ſow'd, and harrow'd well ths ſcil. 
Which firſt he dung'd and ſaw with joy, 
Jovs as he pleas'd, his power employ. = 
Jauſt as he ſought, the weather came, | 
. 4, Nor had one neighbour's s grounds the fame. © 
Well, harveſt comes, -----and then he ſaw, 
A field not full of corn ----- but ſtraw. 
At this Jove'ſmil'd, who little car 'd, 
How well he as a partner far'd; 
And only meant to mew.-how vain 
To providence is human pain. | 
* See friend, he to the peaſant ſaid, ” 
"How ill, on your own terms, you've ſped! 
.. When wind and ſnow, and rain and ſun 
Round daily at your option run. 
© Go, plough, ſow,” dung, and tend your grovnd, | 
I, in my province will be found; | 
Your labour ſhew, doubt not my N. 
But leave the weather to my will. 
1 So faid, ſo done, the harveſt come, 
Such mighty loads of corn came home, 
That twas with equal ſklll and pain, 
The barns were made to hold the grain. 
Such was the change, when feeble man, 
No more; beyoag his limits ran. REES 


By e 


4 erte Card ſent to a young Couple on gie nalin bey 
| N LADLY*|the call of friendſhip I obey, 
d gratulating hail your nuptial day: 
May life's ſmall circle ever bright appear, | 
Fair as the morn that gives you all that's der; 
May tender friendſhip. (guardian power of love) . 
Attendant wait you, and each act approve; | 
'Scan both your merits with a partial eye, 
And, if a fault ſhould riſe, each paſs it b: 
Would you with joy {till view your Wedding day he 
Not only both muſt love, but both obey. 5 
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Formal Combat between. a KNIGHT and a DOG. 


GO: authors think it was in the reign of Charles V. that 
a Dog lived, whoſe memory well deſerved to be tranſ- 


mitted to poſterity, by a Memorial {till ſubſiſting over the 
chimney- -piece of the great hall at Montargis-place. D'Audi- 
guier will have it to have been a Greyhound; but this I queſ- 
tion, the ſcent being the mobile of ſentiment in dogs, and this 
Greyhounds have not; conſequently all their apparent fond- 
nefs and cloſe attendance on a maſter, riſes only from cuſ- 
tom, like that of Courtiers, without affection or fidelity. I. 


hold them to be ablolutely incapable of ſuch goodneſs of 


heart, as I am now going to relate. 

Aubri de Montdidicr, going alone through the foreſt of 
Bondi, was murdered and hid under- -ground, at the foot of a 
tree; his dog continued ſeveral days over the grave, till ex- 
treme hunger ferced him to go and ſeck relief. He came to 
Paris to an intimate friend of the unfortunate Aubri, and by 
the moſt doleful howling indicated his great. loſs; after 
cating he renews his lamentations, goes towards the ddr, 
looks back to ſee if any one followed him, returns to his 
Maſter's friend, and plucks him by the coat, as ſignifying to 


the Gentleman to come along with him: The ſingularity of 


all theſe motions, and the Dog's coming without his Maſter, 
whom he never uſed to leave, together with the.Maſter's 


ſudden abſence, (and perhaps that diſtribution of juſtice and : 


events which ſeldom permits any long concealment of atro- 
cious guilt) prompted Aubri's friend to follow the Dog. On 


coming to the foot of the tree, the Dog fell a howling much 


more violently than before, at the ſame time tearing. up the 


earth, in which he was immediately ſeconded by tht Gentle- » "i 


man and his ſervant, and there they found Aubri's mypgled 
corpſe, *® | 
Some time after, the Dog accidentally. faw the Murderer, 


whom all Hiſtorians call the Chevalier Macaire: He immedi- 


ately throttled him, and it was with much difficulty he could 
be made to let go his hold. Every time he had ſight af, 


him, he fell on him with the ſame fury. The Dog's invetera 
againſt this particular man alone, began to be taken notice of, 


and brought to mind the affection he had always ſhewn 2 a 
his Maſter, and at the fame time, ſeveral inſtances of the 


. 1 | Chevalier 
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Chevalier Macaire's envy and rancour againſt Aubri de Mont- 
didier came to be recollected, beſides other circumſtances 
ſtrengthening the ſuſpicions. The affair coming to the 
King's ear, he had the Dog ſent for; it ſeemed quite good- 
natured and playful, till perceiving Macaire among a ſcore 
of other Courtiers, he at once turned from the King, and 
opening full-mouthed, endeavoured to'ruſh on him. In thoſe 
times, when the proofs of guilt were not convincing, it was 
uſual to appoint a combat between the accuſer and accuſed; 
and theſe kinds of combats were called God's judgments ; 
from a perſuaſion, that Heaven would ſooner work a mira- 
cle than innocence ſhould be worſted. The King, ſtruck 
with the combination of ſo many appearances againſt Ma. 
caire, judged it to be a gage of battle-caſe; that is, he ap- 
pointed a ducl between the Knight and the Dog. Macaire's 
weapon was a large club, and the Dog had a caſk without a 
head, for its occaſional retreat. On being looſed, he imme- 
diately made towards his adverſary, runs about him, ſhuns 
| his ſtrokes, threatens him ſometimes on one ſide, ſometimes 
on another, and wearies him out, till making a ſpring at 
n, he ſeized him by the throat, and brought him to the 
ground; then the vanquiſhed Chevalier acknowledged the 
erime before the King and the whole Court. En. 
It will not be wondered at, that the dog continued ſeveral* 
days over his maſter's grave, nor that he manifeſted ſuch rage 
at the "ſight of his murderer ; but the greater part of my 
readers, I apprehend, will not believe that a duel ſhould have 
| appointed between a man and a dog : Yet to me it 
ſeems, that whoever has lived any time in the world, and is 
à little acquainted with hiſtory, ſhould at leaſt be as fully 
- perſuaded of the oddities of the human mind, as of the ge- 
neroſity of dogs. | 
| About the year 968, a debate aroſe, whether, in a direct 
line, Repreſentation was to take place; the Civilians, being of 
different opinions, the Emperor Otho I. appointed 28 
Bravo, who tonght in his preſence, to decide this knotty 
Point of law. The champion for Repreſentation getting the 
better, it was ordered that it ſhould take place; and that, 
"for the future, grand- children ſhould be joint heirs to their 


grand-fathers or grand-mothers with their uncles and aunts, 
in the ſame manner as their fathers and mothers would have 
inherited. e N 5 8 | 1 
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The Biſhop of Paris and the Abbot of St. Denis claimed 
the patronage of a monaſtery : Pepin the Little, perceiving 
their claims very intricate, referred them t the judgment of 
GOD by the Croſs. Hereupon the biſhop and abbot ap- 
pointed each their man, who being conducted to the palace 
chapel, ſtretched out the arms croſs-wiſe, whilſt the people, 
devoutly attentive, prayed, ſome for one, and ſome for the 
other. However, the biſhop's man grew firſt tired, and 
dropping his arms his principal loſt his cauſe. $2 

The ordeal or the judgment of G0 D, by cold water, con- 
fiſted in throwing the accuſe] perſon into a broad and deep 
veſſel full of water, his right hand tied to his left foot, and 
his left hand to his right foot. If he funk, he was inno- 
cent : if he floated, it was a proof that the water which, 
on theſe occaſions, was always conſecrated, would not receive 
him, and conſequently he was guilty. ELM | 
The perſon condemned, or ſentenced to the ji nt of 
GOD by fire, was obliged to carry a red hot iron bar of 
about three pound weight, nine, and ſometimes tw: ä paces, 
Another way of this trial was to thruſt a hand into an iron 
gauntlet, juſt taken out of a fire, or plunge it into a veſſel 
full of boiling water, ſo as to take out a conſecrated ring ſuſ- 
pended in it, at ſome depth: afterwards the patient's hand 
was wrapped up with a piece of linen, on which the judge 
and accuſer put their ſeals. At the end of thoſe days, the 
linen was taken off, and if no marks of burning appeared, 
he was acquitted, | ; | s 

To return to Aubri de Montdidier's dog: In my win 
the deciſion of a law queſtion by two champions; the loſs 
of a proceſs becauſe a man grows tired, and drops his arms; 
the acquittal of perſons accuſed, becauſe being tightly bound, 
they ſink in water; and others held guilty for not graſping a 
red hot iron bar, without burning themſelves; I fay, in m. 
mind, ſuch facts might abate the reader's incredulity cen- 
cerning the abovementioned combat, and the rather as ti 
only confirmed by the picture at Montargis ; but the ſtory 
is related by ſeveral judicious critics, particularly Julius Sca- 
liger, and Father Montfaucon, who are no fable-mongers, , 
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TRAG I-COME DY; or an Account of . an excellent 
| | Queen of France, and the Maſſacre of Paris. 


M- gar et de Valois, firſt wife of Henry IV. beſides an 
uncommon ſhare of wit and beauty, was poſſeſſed o 
every noble and endearing quality: She was, ſays 22 
rary, a true deſcendant of the Valois; ſhe never gave 
thing without an excuſe for giving ſo little; ; ſhe was a liberal 
refuge to men of letters, always had ſome! at her table, and 
ſo improved by their converſation, as to Write and ſpeak 
better than any woman in her time. Part of the day ſhe 
uſed to ſpend in her bed, on each ſide of which ſtood beau- 
tiful ſinging boys. When ſhe was at Toulouſe, /ays pre- 
dent Lareche, ſhe received the Parliament's compliments in 
.2 very rich White damaſk bed, at the feet of which ſtood 
little choriſters, ſinging and playing on the lute. Europe 
did not afford a perſon who danced any thing like her. Don 
John of Auſtria, governor of the Low Countries, rode poſt 
in#gnito from Bruſſels to Paris, purely to be preſet at a 
ball, where ſhe was to dance 
| Her conjugal obſequionſneſs and good- -nature will appear 
from what ſhe relates in her Memoirs, concerning one of her 
huſband's Miſtreſſes: She lay in the Maids of Honour's 
aber, and her pains coming on her, at day-break, ſhe 
for my Phyſician, and begged of him, immediately to 
acquaint the King my huſband with her condition, which he 
did. It was our cuſtom to lie in different beds, though in 
the ſame room. This news made him very uneaſy, being 
at a loſs what to do; on one hand, he was afraid that ſhe 
ſhould be diſcovered; and, on the other, that ſhe ſhould be 
but ill tended, for he had a great love for her; at length, he 


determined to on the whole matter to me, and to beg of 


to go and aſſiſt her, being pretty ſure that, notwith⸗ 
7 what had happened, he would always find me ready 
"to comply with any thing that was agreeable to him. He 
drew my curtain, and ſaid to me, Honey, I have concealed 

ſomething from yon, which now I muſt acquaint you with; 

+ excuſe me, I deſire you, and forget whatever I have faid to 
you on this head; but oblige me 75 far as to get up immedi- 
3 to aſſiſt Foſſcuſe, who is very ill : You know the love 

K * for ber; 5 1 el you would oblige me. de *; 
£ 


8 S 


it was the King my huſband, haſtened to the door; 1 
Gentleman named De Tejan, bleeding very much, being 


| pu! 
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that I had too great a reſpe& for him, to take offence at 


any thing he did; that I would go to her, and take as much 
care of her as if ſhe was my own daughter; in the mean 
time, it would be adviſeable for him to go a-hunting, and 
take r Hog his attendants with him, that it might be the better 
huſhe I had her quickly removed from the Maids of 
RN apartment, and put in a bye room, recommending 
to my Phyſician, and ſome women, to be very careful of 
her. It was God's pleaſure that the child proved only a 
daughter, and that till-born.----The King my huſband, on 
his return from hunting, found that I was gone to- bed 
again, as indeed I was extremely tired with riſing ſo early, 
and the pains I had taken about Foſſeuſſe. He deſired me 
to get up again, and go and ſee her: I told him it was 


what I had readily done when ſhe ſtood in need of my aſſiſt- 


ance, but at preſent all was happily over; beſides, if I went 


to her, it would rather tend to diſcover than to conceal the 


matter, and that all the world would point at me. He 


ſeemed extremely angry; and this alſo vexed me not lit- 
tle, as what I had done i in the morning ſeemed to deſerys a 


very different return.“ 'k 
Another paſſage in this Princeſs's Memoirs gives a lively 
deſcription of the horrors attending the Maſſacre in Paris: 


© When in a very ſound fleep, fays ſhe, I was ſuddenly 
awakened by a knocking with the hands and feet at * door, 


wounded in two places, and with four yeomen of the guard 
at his heels, who forced their way after him into my room; 


he ran to my bed as a ſanctuary; I leaped out, and he after 


me, claſping me round the body by the bed - ſide. We both 


eried out, one being no leſs frightened than the other. At 


length, as God would have it, M. de Naniac, Captain of the 
Guards, came in, and finding me in ſuch a condition, tho 
there was more call for pity, fell a laughing, as at ſomething 


droiF=--In the Louvre, in the King's ſiſter's chamber, even on 


her very bed, Gentlemen are butchered, contrary to oaths , 


and treaties! and Naniac, who had the character of one of © 


the worthieſt men at Court, laughs at the ſight! He _—_ 
in this horrible juncture On this o execrable 92 be , 
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« Having ſhifted my linen, (adds this Princeſs) .becauſe 
1 was all over bloody, and throwing a night-gown over me, 
I went to the apartment of Madame de Lorraine; I was no 
fooner in her anti-chamber, than a gentleman named Bourſe, 
flying from the yeomen of the guard, was ſtruck dead with 
a halberd cloſe by me. Five or ſix days after, the authors 
of theſe doings having failed in their principle ſcope, their 
intent not being ſo much againſt the Hugonots as the princes 
of the blood, were enraged that the king my huſband, and 
the prince of Conde had eſcaped, and knowing that, whilſt 
the king was my huſband, no body would join in an attempt 
againſt him, they went another way to work, perſuading the 
Queen my mother to get me unmarried. Waiting on her 
one morning in Eaſter, ſhe firſt made me ſwear to ſpeak the 
truth ; then aſked me ſome extraordinary queſtion relating to 
the king ; ; and then ſaid, there was a way to unmarry me. I 
begged of her to believe that I did not underſtand what ſne 
aſked me, but that as ſhe had married me, I was for conti- 
nnuing fo. It was pretty clear to me, that they wanted to ſe- 
Plate me from him, only to play him ſome ugly tri 
Henry IV. having no children by her, an overture was made 
to her in his name, for annulling their marriage; the tran- 
quillity and welfare ſeemed to depend on his having iſſue. 
She aflented to it in a manner equally noble, modeſt, and diſ- 
. Intereſted; ſo far from inſiſting on terms which the king muſt 
* ome into, ſhe g only the diſcharge of her debts, 


The LAWYER and JUSTICE. 
f By Mr. MooRE. 


EY AST twelve of clock the watchman cry yd, 
5 P His brief the ſtudious lawyer ply'd; 
The all prevailing fee lay nigh, 

Tbe earneſt of to-morrow's lie; 

sudden the furious winds ariſe, F 

The jarring caſement ſhatter'd lies; 

The doors admit a hollow ſound, 

And rattling from their hinges bound; 
When juſtice in a blaze of light 

2 - Reveal her radiant form to fight. 
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* 
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The wretch with thrilling horror ſhook, | - 
Looſe ev ry joint, and pale his look ; | 
Not having ſeen her in the courts, f 
Or found her mention'd in reports, 
He aſk d, with fault'ring tongue, her name, 
Her e there, and whence ſne came? 
Sternly the white-rob'd ſhade reply d, 
(A crimſon glow her viſage dy'd) 8 
Canſt thou be doubtful who I amm 
Is juſtice grown ſo ſtrange a name? 
Were not your courts for juſtice rais'd? * 
Twas there, of old, my altars bla: ce. 
My guardian thee did 1 elect, * 
My ſacred temple to protect, 
That thou and all thy venal tribe | = 
Shou'd ſpurn the goddeſs for the bribe ! 5,08", 
Aloud the ruin'd client cries, : = 
Juſtice has neither ears nor eyes! DS. 
In foul alliance with the bar, | Ag 1585 
Gainſt me the judge denounces war * 1 
And rarely iſſues his decree, La 
But with intent to baffle me. 
She paus'd. Her breaſt with fury burn'd. 
The trembling lawyer thus return'd. 
I own the charge is juſtly laid, 
And weak th' excuſe that can be made 3 | 
Yet ſearch the ſpacious globe, and ſee WF Pe 
If all mankind are not like me. : | 
The gown-man, ſkill'd in Romiſh lies; 
By faith's falſe glaſs deludes our eyes; 
O'er conſcience rides without controul, 
And robs the man, to ſave his ſoul. 
4 © The doctor, with important face, N 
By ſly deſign, miſtakes the caſe; Fr 
Preſeribes and ſpins out the diſeals, | 3 
Jo trick the patient of his fees. 5 5, 
The ſoldier, rough with many a fear, | 
And red with laughter, leads the war; 
Tf he a nation's truſt betray, | | 
Ik̃ be foe has offer'd double pay. 3 
| When vice o'er all mankind prevails 
And weighty int reſt turns the ſcales, | 5 
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Muſt I be. better than the reſt, 
And harbour juſtice in my breaſt ? . 
On one ſide only take the fee, 
3 Content with poverty and thee? 
1 | Thou blind to ſenſe, and vile of mind, 
1 Th' exaſperated ſhade rejoin'd ; 


If virtue from the world is flown, 


4 Will other's frauds excuſe thy on? 
= For figkly fouls the prieſt was made; 
= Phyſicians, for the the body's aid; 1 
= The ſoldier guarded liberty; . 


Man, woman, and the lawyer, me. 
if. all are faithleſs to their truſt, 

They leave not thee the leſs unjuſt, 5 

; Henbeforth Four pleadings I diſclaim, 

And bar the ſanction of my name; a 
Within your courts it ſhall be read, 4 
That juſtice from the law is fled. _ 

She ſpoke; and hid in ſhades her face 

*Til HARDWICK footh'd her into grace. 


; mY Ex TRACT from a ſpirited and ſenſible Poem, lately pubs 
| 5 Id, irtitled, en EPIs LE from Willi m Lord Ruſſel to 
_ William Lord Cavendiſh, written in Newgate, 20 July; 
== 1668, the night before he fer d. | 

'Y FT xERE Ruſſel lies, infranchis'd by the grave, 


* 1 Be priz d his birth-right, nor would live a ſlave: 
_ - = N were his words; but honeſt and ſincere; 
VfDPear were his friends, his country ſtill more dear; 


ln parents, children, wife, ſupremely bleſt, 
But that one paſſion ſwallowed all the reſt; 
I To guard her freedom was his only pride; 
nt auch was his love, and for that love he dy'd: * 
= 2A - Yet fear not thou, when liberty diſplays . 
= ler glorious flag, to ſteer his courſe to praiſe; 
For know (whoe'er thou art that read'ſt his fate, 
And think'ft, perhaps, his ſuff rings were too great), 
hleſs'd as he was, at her imperial call, 3 
Wie, children, parents, he reſign'd them ally” ns 
Each fond affection then forſook his ſoul; 9 
wm. And Amor Patriæ occupied the whole; 
. * - Tn that great cauſe he joy d to meet 55 doom, . 
Bleſs d the keen Axe, and triumph d o'er the tomb. 
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Toe the PRINTER. 


0b! That Icould put in every long lit 
A whip, 10 laſb the raſcal naked through the world. 


1 + + © - SHAKESPEARE. 

EN 9 ROPES: 84 4 0 Ray i KEE AR; 
| Of all the miſeries, to which human nature is expoſed, 
U the pangs which a parent feels, upon a'child's misfor- 
tune, is ſurely by far the greateſt. I ſpeak this, Mr. Editor, 

from experience; I am father to an unhappy girl, who was 
enticed from me a few weeks ago, by a villain (who always 
appeared to me under the ſacred name of a friend, and by 
that means had eaſy acceſs to my houſe) on pretence of mar- . 
rying her, but when he had gained his ends, he made pro- 
poſals of keeping her as his miſtreſs, which the girl not re- 
liſhing, he baſely deſerted her to a cenſorious world, and, 
what was till worſe, to infamy. The poor wretch, who 3 
but a few hours before was deluding herſelf with the thoughts — 4 
of enjoying all her heart could wiſh, was now bereft of e 
temporal bappineſs, and abandoned to the excruciating or”. 

ments of enſuing miſery. Which way was ſhe to ſteer? To I 
return to me ſhe was aſhamed, (being conſcious how much!! 
had ſuffered on her account) and w dip deeper in debauchery, „ 
appeared to her in a moſt horrid light. But one of thoſe peſts ' 78 
of ſociety, who are a ſcandal to mankind, getting intelligence 

of the ſituation ſhe was in, perſuaded her, with prömiſes, 
to purſue what ſhe had already begun, and with a thouſand allu. 
ring temptations (which the unhappy young creature eaſily 
believed) prevailed upon her to retire to a brothel, where, 

O dire misfortune! ſhe commenced a life which cuts me to 
the ſoul to think of; to be the ſport of drunkards, and a 
ſlave to the vicious appetites of brutes; to extenuate one 


* crime, by committing a much greater. Thus was ſhe re- i 
duced to a ſtate of proſtitution, and I, during the time, 


racking my imagination to invent means of finding her out; 1 
from place to place had I traverſed in purſuit of her; but. alas. 323 

all availed me not: The vile jade had induſtriouſly kept her 
concealed from every one, but thoſe to whoſe purpoſe nne 
was conſigned; and had it not been for the humanity of an 
unknown perſon, who wrote me an anonymous letter, ac- 329 
quainting me where ſhe was, I might ſtill, in ſilent anxiet x,. 
have deplored the loſs of my daughter. E Pra, 
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Pray, fir, is there no human puniſhment can be inflicted 
on a villain who thus violates the molt ſacred ties? Shall the 
9 wretch, who, through exceſs of want, robs me of a 
ew ſhillings, be puniſhed to the utmoſt rigour of the law, 
and ſhall — 110 robs me of the greateſt bleſſing upon earth, 
my happineſs, eſcape with impunity? Nay, ſhall he even 
make a bravado of it ? However, I recovered my daughter, 
| faint and emaciated by diſeaſe, which had overtaken her, my 
- +2 robbed of that jewel, which is the ornament of the ſex. \ 

: In vain With tears, the loſs ſhe may deplore, 
In vain look back, to what ſhe was before, 
« She ſets like flars,. that fall to riſe no more.” 

She was ſtill dear to me, and would now willingly make 
atonement to her angry God, and much injured parents. 

* But I would aſk thoſe inſects of men, what end they aim 
at in pur ſuing the unwary part of the females? Is there one 
of them exiſting, who would reſign a daughter or ſiſter, thus 
di be plun dered of her virtue, conſigned to infamy? Would 
they not ſhadder at the thought, and even hazard life to pre- 
Vent it? Can any ſenſe of humanity lodge in the breaſts of 
thoſe reptiles, who ſtab any man in ſo tender a part? Do they 
ine the all- ſeeing God will look down with indifference 

| upon ſuch offenders, or that their offence will meet with the 

__ " {ame applauſe in the next world it has done i in _ No, in 
p the words of Shakeſpeare, * & 
14 £.----55>, Tis not fo above, 

FEE There is no ſhuffling : There the ation lies 
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3 The LUCKY: ESCAPE. 
| *IT . one evening in the winter, wat as one Mr. 
Freeman, a young gentleman, and his ſervant were tra- 

3 velling together in a ſtrange road, they were almoſt benighted; 

| and rain, with darkneſs coming on, and the weather too be- 
ing witidy and cold, they enquired of a labourer, whom they 
happened to meet, how far it was to the next town or village, 
3 yes they might b be Strand; The — er them 
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— or nine miles. What! faid Mr. Freeman, is there 
no inn nearer than eight or nine miles, that can accommodate 
two people and their Foiles? No, Sir, replied the man; but, 
if you have a mind to ride down that lane about half a mile, 
there lives a very wealthy and hoſpitable gentleman as any 
is in this country; he will entertain you well, with all his 
heart, and be very glad of your company; but it is ten to 
one he drubs you well before you part. Indeed ſays our tra- 
veller, and why ſo? Does he treat every body that he enter- 
tains thus? Yes, Sir, returned the man, all ſtrangers; I think 
I do not know that ever I heard of any that came away with- 


eat or drink gold, as the ſaying is, you may have it. What 
is his name? demanded the gentleman. Squlre Blunt, re- 


plied the countryman. Well, John, quoth Mr. Freeman, 

to his ſervant, What is your opinion? ſhall we riſk a drub: 

| maß by paying a viſit to ſquire Blunt, or ſhall we travel on 
heſe eight or nine miles farther? Troth, fir, anſwered the 


.X 
fervant, if we ride eight miles further in the dark, we can- 
not tell what misfortunes or accidents may happen * ut 
if you 575 to this gentleman's houſe, the worſt that can befal 
us, as far as 1 can find, is only to fare well ard be thraſh'd. 


out; but for all that he is as generous as a prince; if you can. % 


If I might adviſe you, ſir, I ſhould rather chuſe the latter 


and alſo to do the beſt we can not to croſs the old gentleman. 


Why really John, ſaid his maſter, I own I am of the ſame 
way of thinking, So he threw the poor peaſant ahilling 


1 


for his honeſt intelligence; and down the lane they went in 5 


queſt of the hoſpitable ſquire Blunts. And accordingly, 


V. 


in a very ſhort time, they came to a very great houſe, that 


ſtood on the ſide of the lane, finely ſituated, and very noble | 


and beautiful to behold ; and upon their enquiry they found 
it to be the aforeſaid '{quire Blunt's: Upon which Mr. Free- 


to be at the gate, thus: Pray, fir, does not Mr. Blunt live 


manded the gemleman. Yes, fir, returned the ſervant, 


here? Yes, fir, anſwered the ſervant. Is he at home? 


believe ſo; he was juſt now. Pray fir, ſaid Mr. Freeman 
again, will you be fo kind as to let him know that here is a 
gentleman and his ſervant at his gate, who are benighted : and, 


if it ſnould not be very inconvenient to his family, fie would 
beg the favour of a bed in his houſe to night. Yes, anſwered 
the ſervant, I date ſay my 1 will make you very wel- 
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come. Away he went and delivered the meſſage, as the q . 
tleman deſired, immediately; and in a few minutes out — . 
the ſquire to wait on him, and, with the utmoſt good na- J 
ture imaginable; deſired him to alight and walk into his houſe ; 
aſſuring him, that he ſhould be extremely welcome, and that 
he was very glad of his good company. Then, he ordered 
his groom to take both their horſes, and ſee that they were 
taken proper care of. 'The other ſervants were alſo charged 
not to let John want for any thing that the cellar and pantry 
afforded. Mr. Freeman was now introduced to the lady and 
à niece, by the ſquire himſelf. My dear, ſaid he, here is 
a worthy ſtranger, whom fortune has ſent to pay us a chance 
viſit; you. muſt ſee and provide him a bed. And turning to 
his gueſt; faid to him, fir, will you drink a glaſs of any thing, 
to comfort your ſtomach, after your ride? fir, I thank you; 
I do got care if I de, replied our traveller. What will you 
* have, faid the ſquire; Rum or Brandy, or Wine, or Uſque- 
- = bangh,. or any other particular thing? Be free, and pleaſe 
pourſelf. Sir, returned Mr. Freeman, I will thank you for 
mY 112 of Rum, if you pleaſe; which was immediately brought. 
Alter which, it being about the cuſtomary hour, they ſoon 
__* drank tea and coffee. And that being over, the {quire aſked 
um if he choſe to play a game at cards with the ladies, to di- 
vert time, till ſupper was ready. With all my heart, ſir, re- 
plied he. Here the card - table was called for; and the ſquire, 
his lady, their niece, and their gueſt, diverted themſelves at 
Whiſt, till ſupper was ſerved. up. When the ſquire aſked 
bim, if he might help him to the wing of a fowl; and was 


* 


auſwered wich all my heart, fir; and fo likewife, with the 


ſame eaſy compliance, through the whole time of ſupper, 
After the cloth was taken away, the ſquire aſk'd his gueſt, 
What liquors he choſe to drink; who anſwered, that his ale was 


4 


ſo extremely good and fine, that he preferred it to any thing 


dle; and therefore, deſired that he might keep to that; which 


Was granted. So after they had ſat ſome time, entertaining 1 
Wb other with agreeable. and unaffected converſation, the 4 
hoſpitable {quire. acquainted his gueſt, that he would not 
have him to ſit up out of complailance to his family, longer 
than he found: it agreeable to himſelf, And by and by, they 
all retired to bed. But When Mr. Freeman was taking his 
called up in the morting any ſooner than ordinary ? and being 
o Se anſwered 
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anſwered in the negative, they all, wiſtied him abap rere 

and every thing ſeemed very well, ſo far. 

In the morning, about nine O clock, Be 

to breakfaſt; and being aſlked which he liked beſt, Coon 

Tea, or Chocolate: = whether he would have bread: and 

butter, or toaſt and butter? He anſwered Coffee if you pleaſe, 

and toaſt and butter. After breakfaſt was over, our young 5 

traveller, in a very grateful and polite manner, thanked — 1 

ſquire, and his good lady, for their kind hoſpitality; and 4: "3 

propoſed to purſue. his journey. Accordingly his horſe was 

got ready, the ſquire attending to ſee him mount. And be- 

ing now got ſafe into his ſaddle, he thought himſelf veryſe- , 

cure from this expected drubbing bout. But, being v de-. 

ſirous to know by what means he had as yet ſo well eſcaped 

it, he reſolved. to let the ſquire know what the ä 1 

had reported of him the night before: And his hoſt n 8 * 

ing him by the hand, and demanding of him, whether be 

choſe a glaſs of any thing before he ſet forwards? He 5 "off 

If you. pleaſe, fir; I will thank you for a glaſs of your rum 

and, if you will promiſe not to take it amiſs, I ſhould be | 

| fir, to aſl you one queſtion before I depart. »- 
Angry! quoth the ſquire; far be it from me: Yow . — 

very worthy, ſenſible young gentleman; and you may aſk: me ; 

what you pleaſe, without the leaſt apprehenſion of my diſple © | 

ſure. Sir, I am obliged to you, replied his gueſt, but a poor 

countryman, ho directed me laſt night to your hoſpitable — 

houſe, when I deſpaired of reaching the next village, in- 9 

formed me that you was a very generous gentleman, as indeed I 

I have found you, and would freely entertain me; but thas 

it was a thouſand to one, he ſaid, that-you would give mea 

hearty Drubbing before we parted; for that he had never | 

heard of any one ſtranger that had eſcaped it. Nowþ.ſfir, if; 

this be true, continued he, I ſhould be pr icy 10 be informed, 

by what accident I have the luck, as yet, to avoid it, IJ 

and ſo likely to depart in good friendſhip-with you. Why, 1 

ſir, anſwered the ſquire, I will tell you, truly, how — I 

fair ſtands. What the fellow told you, concerning my gene · - i 

ral quarrel with my gueſts, was true enough; and I will give 

. you my reaſon for it: I thank 5 I have a good eſtate; 

and, I believe, few people keep a better houſe than I do. And 

you muſt know, fir, that I am r better pleaſed, than 1 

yang 2 have ſome agreeable ech to r me n ; ＋ "FR 
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+ do I ever ſhut my door againſt a ſtranger. But then, vou 
muſt know, ſir, that there are ſo many impertinent, trouble- 
ſome, ſtupid coxcombs in the world, that I muſt own, before 
they leave my houſe, they generally provoke me to uſe them 
as they deſerve. When J am willing, nay, proud to enter- 
Kain them with the beſt I have; and atk one of them, Sir, 
what do you chuſe to drink ? What you pleaſe, ſir, ſays he; 

as though I aſked them to drink not to pleaſe themſelves, but 
to pleaſe me. When I aſk another, Sir, what ſhall IJ help 
vou to? Do you like coffee or tea beſt ? Will you have toaſt, 
or bread and butter? The anſwers I generally receive to theſe 
queltions,. are, juſt as you pleaſe, fir, it is the ſame thing to 
ep Fo not care which; 1 had as lief have one as the other, 
and ſuch like. Now, fir; theſe uncertain and inſipid anſwers, 
for I can call them no better, weary my patience beyond all 

2 For in my opinion, ſir, it is great impertinence, and 

be E very ill uſage; and therefore, as the man told you, we ge- 

perally quarrel about it; but none, I think, have ever yet 

had. ſenſe enough to find out the cauſe. Now, fir, when I 

what you would drink, you choſe rum; when I aſked 

he ou would play a game at cards, to divert you, you 
4an — with all my heart. At ſupper, do you like the 

1 of a fowl?.-AIf you pleaſe.--;:Shall I help you to a bit of 

_—_— tart?---With all my heart.---Do you chuſe wine, ale, cyder, 

| q = or punch ?---Sir, I like your ale beſt. An the morning, would 

EE you have coffee, tea, or chocolate ?---Coffee, if you pleaſe.-- 

= -----Toaſt and butter, or bread and butter ?---I chuſe toaſt 

; and butter. And fo forth. Thus, - fir, you find it is owing: 

6 your own merit and good ſenſe, that you have not been 

mieenated as the reſt of my gueſts have hitherto generaly been. 

And if ever you travel this way again, I deſire, fir, that you 
will call and fee me; for I do aſſure you that not a man in 
the world ſhall ever be more welcome. | 
Here Mr. Freeman repeated his thanks; and, after Ene | 
all ceremonies had paſſed on each ſide, he ſet off, in pur-' 
it of his journey, very well fatisfied with his _ enter- 

a, and Ae men, eſcaped the was. no a Drub- 
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The SPIDER, and the BEE. 


ALE AB I. E. 
By Mr. Moors. 


7 nymph, who walks the public n 
And ſets her cap at all ſne meets, 

May catch the fool who turns to ſtare, 

But men of ſenſe avoid the ſnare. 


As on the margin of the hood, 
With ſilken line, my Lidia ſtood, 

I ſmil'd to ſee the pains you took, 

To cover o'er the fraudful hook: 

Along the foreſt as we ſtray'd, | 
You ſaw the boy his lime-twigg ſpread; 
Gueſs'd you the reaſon of his fear, 
Leſt, heedleſs, we approach'd too near? 
For as behind the buſh we lay, 

The linnet flutter'd on the ſpray... 


Needs 8 ſuch caution to del ude 
The ſcaly fry, or feather'd brood ? 
And think you with inferior art, 

To captivate the human heart ? 


The maid, who modeſtly 2 os „ 
Her beauties, while ſhe bides, reveals; | 
Give but a glimpſe, and fancy draws : 
Whate'er the Grecian Venus was; 
From Eve's firſt fig-leaf to brocade, 
All dreſs was meant for fancy's aid, 
Which evermore delighted dwells 
On what the baſhful Ra conceals. 


| when Celia ſtruts in man's attire, | 

She ſhews too much to raiſe deſire ; _ 
But from the hoop's bewitching * 
| Her, very ſhoe has pow'r to woung. 
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The roving eye, the boſom bare, 
Tbe forward laugh, the wanton air 
May catch the fop; for gudgeons ſtrike 
At the bare hook, and bait, alike ; 
While falmon play regardleſs by, 
Till art, like nature, forms the fly. 


Beneath a peaſant' 8 homely thatch, | 
A Spider long had held her watch; Wy 
From morn to night, with reſtleſs care, 

She ſpun her web, and wove her ſnare. 
Within the limits of her reign, 
many a heedleſs captive ſlain, 
Or fluttring, ſtruggled in the toils, 
| To burſt the chains, and ſhun her wiles. 


£7 


120 iraying Bee, that perch'd hard by, 
* -Beheld her with difdainful os 

And thus began----Mean thing give o'er, 

And lay thy {lender threads no more; by 

A thoughtleſs fly, or two at moſt. 
all the conqueſt thou canſt boaſt; _ la 
For bees of ſenſe thy arts evade, 

"We ſee ſo plain the nets are laid. 


Ihbe gaudy tulip, has diſplays 
Her ſpreading foliage to the gaze; 
That points her charms at all ſhe ſees, 
And yields to every wanton breeze, 
Attracts not me. Where-bluſhing grows, 
- Guarded with thorns, the modeſt dr be 
Enamour'd, round and round I fly, 
Or on her fragrant boſom lie 
Reluctant ſhe my ardour meets, 
And baſhful, renders: uf her weets, 


Rt * * To wiſer heads attention lend, 
And learn this leſſon from a friend. 
She, who with modeſty retires, 
Adds fewel to ber lover's fires; | 
*- While ſuch incautious Jilts as you, 1 

y folly your own ſchemes undo. 


* 
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INSOLENCE and COWARDICE chene, 


The Brave, lis Was do never an the Light, 
' "Fuſft are their Thoughts, and open are their Tempers, 
- Freely without Diſguiſe, they love and hate, : 
Still are they found in the fair Face of Day, 
: wh Heaven aud Men are Judges of their Actions. 


Row. FAIR PEN. 


NAPT. Bounce was ſome years ago commander of a man 
of war in the royal Navy, but bore the character f 

an imperious cruel tyrant. Happening to be ſtationed i 
a ſquadron in the Weſt-Indies, he carried ſuch an overbear- 
ing ſway on board his ſhip, that all his officers became indif. 
ferent ro their warrants, and many of them were about to 
give them up, rather than be villain-rid by ſach a ſcoundrel, 
when the following accident happened.------One day this ho- 
nourable and killing-caprain, ſeignior Bounce, being Tm 5 
at Port-Royal in Jamaica, Mr. Britiſh, his youngeſt leuts? 
nant, having ſome buſineſs there alſo, obtained leave of s 
brother, the eldeſt lieutenant, who, in- courſe, had the com- 1 8 
mand when the captain was out of the ſhip, to go on h 
to tranſact it; and being in a coffee-houſe, ſome hours aftep” 
who ſhould come in, but captain Bounce, his own magna- 
nimous commander. As foon as he ſaw him, Mr. Britiſh, in 
a very polite and reſpectful manner, ſaluted him with his hat, s 
which was as ſcorafully received by the captain; who, after 
ſtrutting two or three times about the room, to ſhew the dig- 
nity of his deportment, inſtead of returning the compliment, 
demanded, in à very haughty and inſolent ſtrain, What bu- 
ſineſs he had o: ſhore without his leave? Mr. Britiſh replied, 
Sir, If I had not had Buſineſs to do on ſhore, I ſhould not 
have come on ſhore. Who gave you leave 2 to come out of _ 
the ſhip? Cries our mighty man of power. Why, the firſft 
lieutenant, fir, replies Mr. Britiſh. Why then, »fayt the* 
captain, in a boiſterous tone, I command you to Won 
board again. Sir, ſays the lieutenant] I have not yet 
done my buſineſs for which I came on ſhore, nor can I this 
hour or two, but as ſoon as 1 can diſpatch it J will, Damme, 
ir, replied the captain, I'll make you know that I am your 
y . and I don't care whether you have done your 
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buſineſs or not, you ſhall go immediately on board, or elſe 
Tl puniſh you. Damme! Sir, replied the lieutenant, you 
may proceed as you think proper, I know my duty as well 
as you know yours. Damme, fir, ſays our ſovereign cap- 
tain, don't you be ſaucy, but go directly on board, as I com- 
mand you, or, damme, ſir, I ſhall cane you. No, ſir, re- 
plies the other, 1 fancy you know better than to do that. 
Sir, ſaid the captain again, ſwelling like a turkey-cock, do 
you dare me to it? No, fir, replies the lieutenant, I have 
no reaſon to do that; I ſuppoſe you will not offer to do that 
Which you cannot anſwer. Damme, ſir, cries the bold cap- 
© rain, in a very great paſſion, you are impudent ! But it you 
do not go on board. this minute, as I order you, III break 
your bones, you ſcoundrel! Sir, replies Mr. Britiſh, you 
may uſe your pleaſure. And 1o, fir, demands the captain 
Again, you will not obey my command? Damme, fir, but 
lll make you, for all your high ſpirit ; I'll ſoon pull it down, 
pF Warrant you. With that he began laying on with his cane 
ery *artily, and, as I have ſaid, in a public coffee-room. 
The licutenant never offered to lift his hand again, or to op- 
| & his blows in any ſenſe, but retreated backward out of 
te coffee · room in the beſt manner he could, and the captain 
Purſued him with his active cane, to the very door; and 
then heyreturned ſtrutting and bluſtering, and as proud of 
victory, zs though he had killed 'a giant. D--- 
he, tlieſs impertinent lieutenants are grown to ſuch a plich 
ef inſolence, that they think themſelves as good as their 
command ers, but I'll make them know the difference, and 
teach them other wiſe, at leaſt thoſe that belong to me, or 
I'll ſerve them as they deſerve. Thus he ran on, ſeemingly 
as diſſatisfied as tho' he had taken no vengeance at all for the 
above monſtrous indignit but the prudent young gentle- 
man had no ſooner receiv bis drubbing, but he went directly 
into his boat, and, as he was commanded, immediately on 
5 boz d his ſhip, where he informed his brother-officers of 
encounter with his captain; and, on the firſt lieutenant's 
| Femanding, of him how he intended to proceed, in order to 
obtain ſatisfaction for his ill uſage, he anſwered, that he 
ſuould not have come fo ſoon? on board again, nor, at leaſt 
till he had done his buſineſs, for which he went on ſhore, 
but that he wanted a certain inſtrunent of parchment, that 
Vas in his Eſcyotore, and hoped that he would give him leave 
ate 
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to go on ſhore + eb directly, becauſe his buſineſs was now 
With the commodore. The lieutenant knew his meaning, 


| lived conſtantly on ſhore, in a houſe facing the harbour; from 


Immediately admitted. Well, fir, fays the commodore, what 


Xo. = "5 _— VV XX» VU ww TV 


England with the firſt opportunity. 5 


agree ſo well as you ought; he is a very unpleaſant man to 
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commiſſion, and would willingly do any thing in my power 
for his proffered good office, and deſired the favour of a _ ; 
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and told him he might go and welcome, it he pleaſed. 

So he went into his cabin, and out of his eſcrutuore he 
togk his warrant, which was the very thing that brought 
him ſo ſoon on board after his thraſhing-bout, and went with 
it immediately to the houſe of the commodore, who, as is 
cuſtomary for commanders in chief of a ſtationed ſquadron, 


whence, by an enſign, he could make a ſignal to his ſhip at 

leaſure. Mr. Britiſh finding the commodore at home, ſent 
in his name and duty to that officer, deſiring leave to ſpeak 
with him, oa a very particular buſineſs. On which he was 


may be your commands with me? May it pleaſe your ho- 

nour, replies Mr. Britiſh, this is the firſt time I was ever in 
the Weſt- Indies, and I find it fo far diſagrees with my conſti- 
tution, that I mult beg leave to reſign up my warraat, for 1 
am, at preſent, ſo far indiſpoſed, that I am incapable of ſeũ g; 
ing his majeſty as I ought, and my intentions are to go f 


Come fir, ſays the commodore, I fancy can ſee into the 
true cauſe of your deſiring at preſent, to quit his majeſty'ss 
ſervice; your captain, and you, I am apt to think, may not 


ſerve under, I on, and not very agreeable to his officers in 
articular. However ſir, if there is any ſuch meaning in 1 
the preſent caſe, and you'll acquaint me with it freely, Il! 
give you my honour you ſhall have that juſtice done ou 
which your cauſe deſerves. Sir, replys the lieutenant, I thank 
your EL nou for your kind propoſal, but I have no complaint 
againſt my captain in the leaſt; I am above that, I do aſſure 
you that I am not well at eaſe, and my deſires and inclina- 
tions are to my native air, which I hope will again ena- 
ble me to accept the honour of re- entering his majeſty's ſer- 
vice to my own ſatisfact ion and the credit of my endeavaurs. 
Well, ſir, ſays the commodore, be it as you pleaſe; A I 
heartily wiſh you a better State of health, but I can't help 
doubting the ingenuity of your reaſons for giving up our 


to put things upon a right footing. | Mr.-Britiſh-thanked him | 
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to the commander of his late ſhip, for the uſe of his long 
boat to.put his things aſhore for him, which the ee 
inimediately ordered his {ccretary to write for him. So after 
he had taken his leave of that officer, he went with his order 


he had done, that he was now. no. longer their ſhip-mate, 
they all rejoiced at, applauded his ſpirit, and then drank a 
parting bowl, to the good ſucceſs of his prudent and noble 
determination; and after having all his things put into the 
boat, he very politely took his leave of the whole ſhip's 
company, who all expreſt their. concern for the lots of ſo 
worthy a man, and made again, for ſhore. | 

As ſoon as the valiant captain Bounce came again, on board, 
all -his officers attended to accommodate him at his entrance 
into the ſhip, as uſual, but miſſing our, young hero, Mr. 
 __ Britiſh, amongſt the number, he calls to his firſt lieutenant 
; with an accent of terror, or, perhaps fear; Where is Mr. 

Britin? Is he not on board? No, fir, replyed the lieutenant, 
"Ke aſked me leave to go on ſhore, to tranlact ſome par ticular 


1 
* * 


a4 ritten order from the commodore, to put all his things 
1 12 ſhore, and told us, that he was no longer a ſhi mate 
er 


bully captain began to draw concluſions, and turned as pale 
as death. Sir, faid he to the lieutenant, did he ſay any ching 
to you, of what happened to-day on ſhore? No, fir, replyed 
nue, only that he found himſelf out of order, and deſigned 
_ . to go for England the firſt opportunity. After the captain 
bad aſked what queſtions his impatience had forced him to, 

| and gaining but little ſatisfaction from the anſwers, he deſired 


order to pump him a little further, for he was plaguy uncaſy; 
Which the lieutenant accepted of. And after ſupper was over, 
ma .  fays the captain to bim, I fancy that Mr. Britiſh has quitted 
4. the ſervice on account of. what happened 5 between bim 
; and me, at ſuch a coffec-houſe ; and, if ſo, I am very ſorry 
4 far 
* . joe me ſo far as to ſtrike him for it; but J am ſorry he has 
laid down his warrant, becauſe I would have made him a- 


_ =" * - mends, and would. have been his friend towards his promo- 
oY 4 * tion, had he 8. ere Wee ſhip; and now it may be a great 
| We perhaps, before Be gets another ; but however, if he 
does 


again on board, and informing the officers there, with what 


- bbſinefs, and ſome hours after, he came on board again, with 


e; there, fir, is the commodore's order. At this, our 


the firſt licutenant's company to ſup. with him that night, in 


but, demme, he was very ſaucy to me, and my paſſion, 
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does not leave the iſland ſoon, I'll uſe my intereſt with the 
commodore in his behalf, Thus he ran on with his deceit- 
ful inſinuations for ſome time; but it was fourteen days 
after this, before he durſt venture again out of his ſhip: But, 
at the expiration of about that time, imagining, that by this 
there might be no great danger, he ordered out his barge, 
and went directly on ſhore to the ſame coffee-houſe, to ſound 
how the affair ſtood, and to inform himſelf whether Mr. Bri- 
tiſh was failed from England or not. But, ſcarce was he got 
out of his barge, before Mr. Britiſh was informed of it; for 
he had employed ſeveral proper perſons to keep a continual 
look- out for him; ſo that he was almoſt as ſoon at the coffee- 
_ houſe as our mighty captain Bounce, who is now juſt upon 


the 1 of ſhewing his magnanimity. As ſoon as Mr. 


Britiſh ſaw his creditor, the captain, who was magnificently 


garniſhed out with ſcarlet and gold, he ſalutes him with his 


hat, in the following manner: Noble captain Bounce, your 
humble ſervant, I am extremely glad to ſee you, for I be- 
gan to deſpair of ever ſetting eyes on you again. The = 
rain, a good deal ſurpriz'd and ſhocked at this, turned about, 
pulled off his hat, and with his hand almaſt to the ground, 


ran to meet him. Dear, fir, ſays he, I am infinitely glad to 


ſee you; I was told you was going for England; and, if fo, 
I wiſh you a very good paſſage, and heartily beg your pardon 


for my ill treating of you in this room, the laſt timeT faw _ 


you; and which had not happened, but that I had been 
croſs'd in my temper before, and put in ſo violent a paſſion, 
that T was not maſter of my reaſon; and therefore, ſir, I 


hope you'll think no more of it. Oh, ſir, replies Mr. Bri- 


tiſh, as calm as could be, pray do not ſpeak of it, ſuch trifles 

as thoſe are not worth mentioning between friends; but 

faith, captain, when I ſee you in that fiery garb, it puts me 
in mind of a' ſhort ſong that I have ſomewhere heard, and 

which T'll give you, if you'll not be offended at it. It runs 
was" Rs Hug 3 

. (To the tune of a ſoldier and a failor,) 


Man that's chath'd in ſcarlet, 3 
Tough never fo great a varlet, ks 
| Will bully, wear, and threat, fr, 3 1 


And oft his oaths repeat, ſir, * 


* 
N 
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 Thaugh. he. dares not draw. his ſword. 
He'll rut and boaſt cammiſſion, 4 
» Though in a poor condition, 
And ſneak to cram his winds fir; 
Tiet damns at every ward, .. 
N - Te en at every wart, 


WE +. 


| 8 except our captain, w who, by his various agitations, 
and his countenance, expreſsd a great diſlike to it; and at 
length, being weary of the rubs and hints of the company, 
he determined to aſſume himſelf, and try one more air with _ 
this ſatirical ſongſter. So, after he had erected his creſt to tg? 
beſt advantage, he addreſs d his old friend, as follows : Damme, 
ſir, what may you mean by the inſinuation of tha ſong? 
any thing concerning my cloaths? No, fir, not in-Ahè leaſt, 
replies Mr. Britiſh, only that, if I remember right, I am in 
r debt, and I do not like being under obligations, if I can 
= it, therefore, ſir, in order to come to a ſpeedy ballance 
vou, 1 muſt conſide you and I as the twin brothers, 
Caſtor and Pollux, and, conſequently, cannot ſhine together 
in one ſphere; Fi therefare, fir, to be brief, either you or 1 
myſt immediately quit this room. Now, ſir, as I was obliged 2 
to give place to you the laſt time I was here, I logk upon it 
75 b that you ſhould do thedame at preſent to me. 
in began to look very fooliſh, if we can ſup- 
hoſe ſuc! 4 from a captain of a man of war. But Mr. 
Britiſn, not ſaying for an anſwer, clapped bis left hand up- 
on his fword, to let the captain ſee 5 85 it was ready, and 
with his right began to cane him, as hard as he was able to 
hy him on; and, notwithſtanding the blows fell fo thick, that 
he could guard but very few of them, he never offered to 
ſtrike one blow in return, or to lay his hand on his ſword, .. 
which was then by his ſide, either to defend or oppoſe it; 
but, with the greateſt Cowardly confuſion, cry'd out, Damme, 
fir, what do you mean? and, damme, . fir, what's this for? 
and with theſe words he (Eon, backwards out of the coffee-. 
room. But Mr. Britiſh was not contented here, with barely 
keeping the field of battle, but. kept purſuing his flying 
enemy, with many a heavy ſtroke, down to his very boat; 


who, like a luſty fellow, called out to his boat's crew; as loud 5 


Bob * would, for aſſiſt? ce; and {ſeveral of them, though 
1 much. 


wg, 


+ 2" whe 
2 7 a 2 2 
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much againſt their wills, were coming to obey his command, 
when the young gentleman, {till caning their captain, 
called out to them, Look ye, gentlemen, if .either of you 
ſhall offer to come near me, or to oppoſe the juſtice of my 
vengeance, I'll that moment ſhoot him dead on the ſpot. 
Here he drew a piſtol out of his pocket with his left hand, 
and ſtill continued drubbing the good captain with his right; 
ſo that the boat's crew hearing his threat, and ſeeing the piſ- 
tol ready in his hand, return d to their boat, and with inward 
joy beheld” their worthy commander fairly drubb'd into his 
barge ; and all that any of them offered to do in his defence, 


after the above menace, was to call out to Mr. Britiſh, with 


a kind of ſneer, Pray, fir, don't kill the captain! For heaven's 
ſake, fir, don't murder the captain ! and ſo on, to that effect, 


till he jump'd into his barge. And then, Mr. Britiſh pul'd off 


his hat to him, ſaying, Now, noble captain, we are even ; and 
if you have any further demand upon me, I am to be heard 


of at ſuch a place, and ſo, fir, I wiſh you well on board, 


and am from this minute, your very humble ſervant, moſt 


valiant Captain. To which the captain reply'd, adjuſting 
himſelf in the Barge, and with an accent of diſguſt, Damme, 
ſir, I ſhall remember you! Mr. Britiſh made anſwer, I think, 
indeed, you cannot eaſily forget me now. And ſo he re- 


turned to the coffee-houſe, where he received the commen- 


Uation of every perſon there, for his humourous Behaviour 
towards the good captain Bounce ; and the ſhip's company 


received the news on board from the boat's. crew, with a ge. 


neral joy and approbation. The commodore was likewiſe ſo 
well pleaſed with the above account, that he ſent for Mr. 
- Britiſh, and made him lieutenant on board his own ſhip, 


with a promiſe to prefer him the firſt opportunity; and to 
make a vacancy for him, he ſent one of his own lieutenants 


on board of capt. Bounce in his room, whoſe place had only 
been ſupplied by an extra-licutenant by the commodore's order. 


For, the next day after our young hero had reſigned his war- 


rant, the commodore made ſome enquiry into the cauſe of ' 
it, and was ſoon informed how the captain had uſed him in 
the publick coffee-room. Upon which information, he order- 
"ed one of captain Bounce's fnates to act as Iieutenant, till he 


faw how Mr. Britiſh was diſpoſed to act; and being informed 
of his returning the complement, as I have here related it, he 


appointed one of his own lieutenants on board of capthin | 
| | EO} E Bounce, 


* 
7 
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Bounce, with a letter to him under his own hand, wherein 
he gave him joy of his late entertainment at the coffee- 
houſe, and hoped it would prove a uſeful monitor to him for 

the future; but as for the officer Which he had ſent him, 
and the bearer of that letter, he had adviſed him to be very 
cautious how he treated him, becauſe if he ſhould attempt 
to uſe him in the leaſt ill, he aſſured him that he ſhould be 
obliged to take cognizance of it himſelf. Which with the 
above-mentioned drubbing, they faid had a very good effect 
upon the honourable Mr. Bounce s behaviour for ne time. | 


PE. 7 


An ANECDOTE Flative to. MOLIERE, 


OLIERE, the great comic-poet of France, was eſteem- 
ed an excellent actor. He died in performing the part 


of the Hypochondriac in a comedy of his own writing, call'd 


Le Malade Imaginaire, Which is part of a comedy in Eng- 


liſh called the Mother-in-law, on the 17th of February, 1679, 
in bis grand climacteric. The archbiſhop of Paris would not 
allow his body to be buried in conſecrated ground, which 


che king being informed of, Tent for the archbiſhop, and ex- 

ſtulated with him; but he was an obſtinate churchman, and 
Would not willingly condeſcend to his majeſty's perſuaſions. 
The king, finding him unwilling to comply, deſired to know 
vo many feet deep the holy ground reached? The biſhop 


IM Teplicd, About. eight. Well, replied the king, I ind there is 
io getting the better of your ſeruples ; therefore let his grave 
ER be dug twelve feet, that's four below your conſecrated ground, 


and let them bury him there. The archbiſhop was obliged to 
; pct - for Lewis the XIVth would be we. 


25 ANECD 0E — to the Earl of BA „ 


5 Mb n Mr. Pe. afterwards em! of Bath, 


ſoon after he had changed fides and, began to exert 

7 eloquence in favour of the miniſtry, complained to the 

-honourable Mr, * * * of having received ſame coarſe in- 

- dignities, and in particular, that A certain perſon had ſaid in 

his hearing that he was a./b-tt-2 fellow. che, fays his ho- 
nour, who ſtuttered very much, that he was a dam di im- 
atem--dent, fellow, thargh ta be ſure with ref ect to your ol 


| neeviples you are al- tur'd. 


ee eee eie. . 47 


The en inchſed 5 in 10. A * ly contains fuch a mix- 
ture of humour, and good fenſe,; that we cannot refuſe our 
correſpondent's requeſt to inſert it, juſt as he received it, leau- 
708 the . to J as to the r of enn 


nlanebeſer 15th, Aug. 1764. 
To Mr. W mTW OR TH. 


N Have juſt procured the incloſed copy from the writer in 
1 town ;.—- as the account is ſomething curious, I thought 
you would perhaps allow it a place in your little, W 
8 entertaining collection. 
„„ | 4am; We, 
our conſtant _— Kc. 


? 


EXTRACT of a LETTER from a 35. ai in Lancaſter, 
„ his brother in London. 


Have been a alk into the country e 1 
am furniſhed with a ſtory, which I ſhall tell thee with- ; 
ons aggravation, On Friday laſt was killed, about a mile 
from this town, a dog, whole robberies and ſagacity juſtly 
entitle him to be deem'd the Turpin of his ſpecies, | ST his... ..- 
amazing animal has had addreſs enough to preſerve his s being, * 2-8, 
(ſupported entirely by the blood of oY, and lambs) n a © 
common, not above two miles over, in ſpite. of the united 
efforts of all the hang-dogs of this town and neighbourkood, 
for twelve months together; infomuch, that.the damage he 
has done in that time, is computed at above three hundred 
_ pounds.----When he firſt ſhook off his allegiance to mankind, 
and preferr'd liberty and danger, to eaſe and ſervitude, he 
begun, like moſt of his younger brethren, on the Bath road, 
with ſome modeſty and diffidence ;----a lamb was tolerable 
proviſion for a week; and then no veſtiges of it betrayed. 
the place of his abode.-----But growing more ſecure in his 
perſon, and more delicate in his palate, a ſheep or lamb fell 
almoſt daily victims to his thirſt; for it muſt be obſervd he 
only ſuck d the blood; the careaſs 1 always buried with great 
decency in ſome remote part of the common, covering the 
grave with the green turf to Provoli 8 
. G made 


. 


* 
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made the ſhepherd believe the devil himſelf was turn'd ſheep- 
ſtealer, till they found out his fineſſe ; and then lambs were 
frequently taken out of their graves alive, and by proper 
care recovered, | . WY 
During theſe tranſactions the delinquent was ſcarce ever 
ſeen; and when he was, he knew his crimes too well to 
come within gunſhot of any of the human race: five guineas 
were offer d by our corporation for his head, which created 
numberleſs adventurers; ſome with guns; others with traps; 
ſome with baits and trails; and others hunted him with his 
own ſpecies, but all in vain; till love, that diſturber of high 
and of low, that enemy to the peace and fame of the four 
das well as two-legged part of the creation, brought him to 
a death, infinitely ſhort of his merit and ſurprizing advances 
towards greatneſs, (Pr'y thee, what doſt call thoſe great 
men, that have been playing the devil ſo long in Germany ? 
are they any thing more or leſs. than ſheep-worriers ?) but as 
I was ſaying, twas love that gave the finiſhing ſtroke to this 
great general of a Quadrupede ; for he knew how to forage, 
- "ar form a retreat, as well as the beſt ofen. 
In that genial ſeaſon, when nature throws the enlivening 
effluvia round the female of the ſpecies, his ſenſes were 
truck! he+felt----he long'd----forgot his danger----and with 


- 


A "Meg quiyęring tail - erect ears----and ſudden ſtarts. -was telling 
Te Au erable things; when à diſcharge of ruſty nails from a 


| conceal'd gun, put an end to both his love and life together 


WES. 80 fell Charles of the north, when he was courting his miſ- 
ttreſs, fame, ina ditch! | | | FE 
= \ Shall I fay any thing more of my hero's abilities? how he 
=. foil'd his purſuers at their own weapons? or take my micro- 
ſcope and find out the crevice that parts reaſon and inſtinct; 
indeed I cannot tis quite dark----ſo indeed IF the evening, 
= which furniſhes me with an excuſe to conclude © © 
— "LI thy affeCtionate brother, 
3 | 5 | PE . 


i 


A remarkable STORY of CLEARCHUS, a devout 


. | Man in As1#. IP F * 
A Certain heathen man in Aſia, who poſſeſſed vaſt herds 
IIA of cattle, was accuſtomed to make moſt magnificent 
jons to the Gods, This Grandee once made a pilgri- 

—_ SE | 
=. = , * 
1 ga f a ; * 
1 To tt 7" f 
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mage to Delphos, famous in thoſe days for the Oracle of A- 
pollo. He carried with him one hundred bulls, whoſe horns 
were enchaſed with gold, being ſpurr'd on with an extraor- 
dinary devotion, and deſiring to do a ſingular honour to the 
God. When he arrived at the place, puffed up with his 
coſtly preſents, and the flatteries of his attendants, he boldly 
approached the temple, thinking no man on earth more wor- 
thy of the God's friendſhip than himſelf; demanding of the 
Pythoneſs (for ſo they called the woman, who performed the 
office of prieſthood there) who, among all mortals, made 
the moſt acceptable ſacrifices, and departed with the greateſt 
bleſſing from the Oracle? (for he preſumed the preheminence 5 
would be granted to himſelf.) When ſhe anſwered, That one 


the Gods, of all men. + OY | 
Aſtoniſhed above meaſure at this unexpected reply, the 
vain bigot reſolved to find out this man, and learn of him 
what method he took to pleaſe the Divinity. He haſtened I 
therefore to Methydrium; and when he firſt came within 


view of it, he deſpiſed the meanneſs of the place, judging 

it impoſſible that one man, or all the town, could be able 

preſent the Gods with more magnificent oblations than he. 

Having found out Clearchus, he aſked him, what facrifices 

he uſed to make to Apollo? To whom Clearchus replied; * + 

* am a poor man, and when I go to Delphos, I carry neither! 

* ſilver nor gold, but only a baſket of fruit, the beſt that 

my farm affords, whick I freely offer to the powers which "Cl 

. $ govern all things, and from whom I receive whatſoever I 

enjoy. Moreover, I keep the appointed holidays, and my 

© poorer neighbours go cheerful from my table. I never killed 

« any thing; nor have I done to another, that which I would 

not have done to myſelf. I pray to Jupiter every morning 

© before the ſun ariſes, and at night when he goes down. 1 

keep myſelf and my cottage clean. In all things elſe I lire 

© like the beaſts.' That is according to nature. f 
You may perceive by this, that ſimplicity and innocence 

are the moſt acceptable ſacrifices tq the ſupremely merciful; 

and that the moſt high God takes no pleaſure in the ſmoak 

of burnt-offerings, or the, pompous addreſſes of the great; 

but the pure flames of a devout heart, the integrity of a juſt 


Clearchus of Methydrium was the moſt devout, and deareſt to 


man, void) of decclt and guile. 
£4 by 7? r : 
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The « SPARROW, 87 he DOVE. 
e FABLE. | 
T was, as learn - d traditions ſay, © 
Upon an April's blithſome day, 
When pleaſure, ever on the wing, 
Return d, companion of the ſpring Es. 
And chear'd the birds with am'rous heat, | 
Inſtructing little hearts to beat; 3 
A Sparrow, frolic, gay, and young. 
Of bold addreſs and flippant tongue, 
Juſtt left his lady of a night, 
* Like him, to follow new delight. 
I The youth of many a conqueſt vain, 
. Flew off to ſeek the chirping train 


And with a ſaucy eaſe, bow'd round. 91308 
PFeor every ſhe his boſom burns, 1 
5 $a this, and that he woes by turns 


"Anc no with ready tongue, he ſtrings. 

Uameaning, ſoft reſiſtleſs things; 

With vows, and dem- me's ſkill'd to woo, 
fot that he thought this ſhort eſſay 
prologue needful to his play; ed 5 

No, truſt me, fays our —_ 8 6 

He knew the virtuous ſex much better; 

; But, theſe he held as ſpecious arts, Mö 

5 ew his own ſuperjor parts, 
he form of decency to ſhield, 

And. give a juſt pretence to yield. 1 
Thus finiſhing his courtly play, . 

= mark'd the fav'rite of a day; 
ith careleſs impudence drew near, 
8 whiſper'd Hebrew in her ear; 
A hint Which like the maſon' s Sign, © | 
The Onſcious can alone divine. 
The flatrring nymph, expert at eien oy. 
Cry'd, Sir-----pray Sir, explain your CE bo 0 
+ 80 prate to thoſe, that may endure ye | 
To me : this rudenels !- III aſſure ye 


1 
I 


1 * 


id here a figh, and there a bill, I wt 0 
4 here----Sthoſe eyes io form'd to kill! . 


The chirping train he quickly found, 5 F 5 A | 


dee pre 1 . 1 


And brings you 


| And turn, ye fowlers, far a- OO 


| Why mourning comes, by bliſs convey'd, - | 3 
NAG eva the. weets of love Pr PETITE 


But ruſh'd, licentious, on the j joy Pray Hi" Fa; 4 
Hiſt, love !----the male companion nd, A Dan 
Retire a while, I fear we're ſpy d. 5 i 


Ah ceaſe, too ventrous ! ceafe to dare? in nal 
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Then off ſhe glided, like a fwallow, RIES 
As faying----you gueſs Where to follow. as i bauen 
To ſuch as know the party ſet, Ot t lit 
'Tis needleſs to declare they met: 
The parſon's barn, as authors mention, e bent 2 
Confeſs'd the fair had apprehenſibn. - er SHE DOF 

Her honour there ſecure from tain}! © 011 7 
She held all farther trifling van, QT eee 515 2 
No more affected to be coy, - © 3575 K 3644 


Nor was the caution vain; he faw'  - | 
A Turtle, ruſtling in the ſtraw, 2930 2 d boog 
While o'er her callow brood ſhe hung, nen ee T 
And fondly thus addreſs'd her . * TT IO} 
Ye tender objects of my care! 5:34 ee SN 
Peace, peace, ye little helpleſs pair; A ende BE 
Anon he comes, your gentle ſire 1 7 
o hearts require: 94.49% i 
For us, his infants, and his bride, 8 
For us, with only love to guide. 
Our lord aſſumes an eagle's ſpee d. 
And like a lion, dares to bleed: © ©» OV 
Nor yet by wint'ry ſkies 'confit'd, 
He mounts upon the rudeſt wind. 
From danger tears the vital ſpoil,” ooo 
And with affection ſweetens toil, 99 


In thine, our dearer ſafety ſpare! * ee n ee 
From him, ye cruel falcons, ſtray, * rx 


Should I ſurvive to ſee the day, 
That tears me from myſelf away, _ SIOY 
That cancels all that heav'n could give, } 
The life, by which alone I live, 2 
Alas, how more than loſt were I, Te 54653 
Who, in the thought, already die 
Ye pow'rs, abel men, and birds obey, en 
Great rulers of your creatures; ſay, 


by, J 
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Where grows enjoyment, tall, and fair, 
Around it twines entangling care; 
While fear for what our ſouls poſſeſs, 
Enervates ev'ry pow'r to bleſs; 

Let friendſhip forms the bliſs above, 
And, life! what art thou, without love? 
Our hero, who had hear'd apart, 

Felt ſomething moving in his heart, 
But quickly, with di wr 1 

The virtue, riſing in his breaſt ; 8 
And firſt he feign d to laugh aloud, 

And next, approaching, ſmil'd and bow'd. 
Madam, you muſt not think me rude; 

Good manners never can intrule; . | 
JI vow I come thro pure good nature - 
(Upon my foul a charming creature) _- 
Are theſe the comforts of a wife? 

This careful, cloiſterd, moaping life ? 
No doubt, that odious thing, call'd duty, | 


— 4 34S A a ſweet Province for a beauty. "WM; 
=Whou pretty ignorance! thy will 


Is meaſur'd by thy want of ſkill Jp 
That good old-faſhion'd dame, 3 he, £1 
Has taught thy infant years no; other-- 

The greateſt ill in the creation, 7 

Is ſure the want of education. 

But think ye? tell me without feigning, .. 
Have all theſe charms no farther meaning? 
Dame nature, if you don't forget her, 

Might teach your ladyſhip much better. 

For ſhame, reject this mean employment, "I 

Enter the world, and taſte enjoyment ; 

Where time, by circling bliſs, we meaſure; 

Beauty was form'd alone for pleaſure; 3 

Come, prove thg bleſſing, follow me, 

Be wiſe, be happy, and be free. | 

Kind Sir, reply'd our matron chaſte, 

Your zeal ſeems pretty much in haſte; 

I own the fondneſs to be bleſs d 

Is a deep thirſt in evry breaſt ; 3 

Of bleſſings too I have my ſtore, 93 tie; 

* quarrel not, ſhould heaven give more $ "48 
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Then prove the change to be expedient, 
And think me, Sir, your moſt obedient; 

Here turning, as to one inferior, 

Our gallant ſpoke, and ſmiPd ſuperior. 
Methinks, to quit your boaſted ſtation 
Requires a world of heſitation ; +; 
Where brats, and bonds are held a bleſſing, 
The caſe, I doubt, is paſt redreſſing. 1 
Why, child, ſuppoſe the joys I mention, * 
Were the mere fruits of my invention, 

You've cauſe ſufficient for your carriage, 

In flying from the curſe of marriage; 

That ſly decoy, with varied ſnares, 

That takes your widgeons in by pairs 5 

Alike to huſband, and to wife, T | 
The cure of love, and bane. of life; 5 

The only method of forecaſting, 8 Y "_— 

To make misfortune firm, and laſting ; SR” 5 I 

The fin, by heaven's peculiar ſentence, e 

Unpardon'd through a life's repentan ce. 4 A 

It is the double ſnake, that weds, © "Lo 

A. common tail to diff rent heads, 
That lead the carcaſe (till aſtray, 

By dragging each a diff rent way. Y 
Of all the ills, that may attend me,. K 
From marriage, mighty gods, defend ee "0; 3 
Give me frank nature's wild demeſne, | "2 
And boundleſs tracks of air ſerene, | | 
Where fancy ever wing'd for change, 

Delights to ſport, delights to.range ; N 
There, liberty! to thee is Wing | s 1 
Whate'er of bliſs is worth beſtowing ; 8 CC 
Delights, ſtill varied, and divine, wy * 
Sweet goddeſs of the hills ! are thine. 1 
What ſay you now, you pretty pirik you? 
Have I, for once, ſpoke reaſon, think you? 
. You take me now for no romancer---- 
Come, never ſtudy for an anſwer ; - 
Away, caſt every care behind ye, wth. 

And fly where joy alone ſhall find ye. 

Soft yet, return'd our female fencer, 
A A queſtion more, or ſd- and then Sir. 


* 


You've 
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You've rallied me with ſenſe | 
With much fine wit, and better wels, 
But pray, Sir, how ER you contrive it? 
Do thoſe of your world never wive it? | 
% No, no----How then ?---< Why dare I tell ?---- _ 
% What does the buſineſs full as well.” | 
Do you ne'er love? - An hour at leiſure, . . 
Have you no friendſhips?---<* Yes, for pleaſure.” 
No care for little ones 2 We get em 
The reſt the mother's mind and let em. 
Thou Wretch,  rejoin'd the kindling ove, 
Quite' loſt to life; as loſt to love! 
Whene'er misfortune comes, how Juſt 1 
And come misfortune ſurely muſt ;.+ 
In the dread ſeaſon of diſmay, ; 
© OR In that, your hour of trial, ſay, 
FA * Who then ſhall prop your ſinking heart 
g Who bear affliction's weightier part ? | 
Say, when the black-brow'd welken bende. 
And winter's gloomy form impends, 
To mourning turns all tranſient chear, 
And blaſts the melancholy year; 
2 Tor times, at no perſwaſion, ſtay, 
Nor vice can find perpetual May 
Then where's that tongue, by folly war 
That foul of pertneſs, whither fled? 
All ſhrunk within thy lonely neſt, 
Forlorn, abandon'd, and unbleſg'd d; 
No friend, by cordial bonds all yd; 
| Shall ſeek thy cold unſocial ade; IP 
No chirping prattlers to delight, 
Shall turn the long enduring night; IS 
No bride her words of balm imparrtrt. 
And warm thee at her conſtant heart. - 
Freedom, refſtrain'd by reaſons — 
Is as the ſun's unvarying courſe, 
Benignly active, ſweetly brigit. 
Affording warmth, affording light; 
But torn from virtue's ſacred rules, 
Becomes a comet, en tools, 


? | Tote cluded r next] wy 


Fore-· 
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Concluf on of the Fable of the Sparrow and the Dove, | 


Fore-boding cares, and orte, and ſtrife, 
And fraught with all the piagues of life. 
Thou fool! by union ev'ry cr cature 
Subſiſts, thro? univerſal nature; 
And this to beings void of mind, 
Is wedlock, of a meaner kind. 
While womb'd in ipace, primeval clay 
A yet unfaſhion'd embrio lay, 
The ſource of endleſs good above 
Shot down his ſpark of kindling love; 
_ Touch'd by the all-enliv'ning flame, 
Then motion firſt exulting came; 
Each atom ſought its ſep'rate claſs, - 
Thro' many a fair enamonr'd maſs; 
Love caſt the central charm around, n STO 
And with eternal nuprials bound. 4 
Then form, and order o'er the ſky, | 1 - 
Firſt traia'd their bridal pomp on high; - 
The ſun diſplay'd his orb ro fight, | þ 
And burn'd with hymeneal light. | * 
Hence nature's virgin-womb conceiv'd, p | 
And with the genial burden heav'd; a 
Forth came the oak, her firſt- born heir, | 4 
And ſcal'd the breathing ſteep of air; 
Then infant ſtems, of various uſe, 
Imbib'd her ſoft, maternal juice; 
The flow'rs, in early bloom diſclos'd, 
Upon her fragrant breaſt repos'd ; 
Within her warm embraces grew | 4 
A race of endleſs form, and hue; | 
Then pour'd her leſſer offspring round, 
And fondly cloath'd their parent 4. 
Nor here alone the virtue reign'd, 
By matter's cumbring form detain'd ; 5 
But thence, ſubli ning, and refin'd, 
Aſpir'd, and reach't its Kindred mind. | 
Caught in the fond, celeſtial rc . . 
The mind perceiv'd unknown deſire, 
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And now with kind effuſion flow'd, 
And now with cordial ardours glow'd, 
Beheld the ſympathetic fair, ; 
And lov'd its own reſemblance there; 
On all with circling radiance ſhone ; 
But centritzy, fix'd on one alone; 
There claſp'd the heav'n - appointed wife, 
And doubled every joy of life. 
Here ever bleſſing, ever bleis'd, 
Reſides this beauty of the 5 
e As from his Palace, here the god 
Still beams effulgent bliſs abroad, 
Here gems his own eternal round, 
The ring, by which the world is bound, 
| Here bids his ſeat of empire grow, | 
And builds his little heav'n below. 
= op The bridal partners thus ally'd, 
And thus in ſweet: accordance ty'd, 
One body, heart and ſpirit live, 
_ Enrich'd by ev'ry joy they give; 
| Like echo, from her vocal hold, | 3 
Return'd in muſic twenty fold. | | 
Their union firm and undecay d. 
Nor time can ſhake, nor pow'r invade, 
But as the ſtem, and ſcion ſtand, 
ted by a ſkilful hand, 5 
They check the tempeſt's wintry rage, 
And bloom and ſtrengthen into age. 
A thouſand amities unknown, 
=_ Aud pow'rs perceived by love alone, 
1 Endearing looks, and · chaſte deſire, 
1 Fan, and ſupport the mutual fire, . | 
=_ Whoſe 0 perpetual, as W. r 
I fed by an immortal mind. 5 n 
Nor yet the nuptial fanAion ends, 
Like Nile it opens, and deſcends ; | 
Which, by apparent windings led, 0 « 
We trace to its celeſtial head, | 
The fire, firſt ſpringing from above 
* n the B e md love 
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And gives his filial heir to flow, 
In fondneſs down on ſons below; 
Thus roll'd in one coninu'd tide, 
To time's extremeſt verge they N 
While kindred ſtreams, on either hand, 
Branch forth in bleſſings Oer the land. 
Thee, wretch ! no liſping babe ſhall name, | 
No late returning brother claim, 
No kinſmen on thy road rejoice, 
No ſiſter greet thy entring voice, 
With partial eyes no parents fee, 
And bleſs their years, reſtor'd in thee. 
In age rejected, or declin'd, 
An alien, ev'n among thy kind, 
The partner of thy ſcorn'd embrace, 
'Shall play the wanton in thy face, 
Each ſpark unplume thy little pride, 
All friendſhip fly thy faithleſs ſide, 
Thy name ſhall like thy carcaſs rot, 

In ſickneſs ſpurn'd, in death forgot. . 
All- giving pow'r ! great ſource of life! 1 , 
O hear the parent! hear the wife! ms 
That life, thou lendeſt from above, 8 

Though little, make it large in love 12 

O bid my feeling heart expand 5 6/7 ok 
To ev'ry claim, on ev'ry hand, — 5 

To thoſe, from whom my days I drew, 

To theſe, in whom. thoſe days rener, . 
To all my kin, however wide, e 
In cordial warmth, as blood ally d. 
To friends, with ſteely fetters evi, | $0 
And to the cruel, not unkind. 5 
But chief, the lord of my deſ ire, 
My life, myſelf, my ſoul, my ſire, xp 
Friends, children, all that wilh can claim, © 

Chaſte paſſion claſp, and rapture namem _ > 
O ſpare him, ſpare him, | np us power! 5 
O give him to my lateſt 

Let me my length of life employ, | | 3 
To give my ſole e „„ Tar MS: 


| 1 2 His 
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His love, let mutual love excite, 


Turn all my cares to his delight, 2 ay 
And ev'ry needleis bleſſing ipare, _ N 
Whercia my darling wants a, ſhare. 33 

When be with graceful 058 Wooes, Wn 
And ſweetly bills, aud fou! J coocs, qr 


Ah! deck me, to his eyes. alor e, 287 0 . „ 
With cha attractive, 0. Bis Gun, jet „ 
And in my circling wings. carcls'd, | Ry 
Give all the lover to my breaſt. {A - RT 25 
Then in our chaſte, conuttbial bed, © . 
»h bolom pillow;d: 1 his head. EY 
His eyes with bliſsful Numbers doſe, © ; 
And watch, with me, my. lord's. repoſe, | | 
Jour peace around. his temples twine, 
And love him, with a love like mine. EY 
And, for I know his gen'rous flame, : 
Beyond whate'er my ſex can claim, 8 
Me too to your protection take, 
And ſpare me, for my huſband's fake; 
Let one unruffled, calm delight, . 
The loving, and belov'd unite; N | 
One pute deſire our boloms warm, 
— One will dice, one wiſh inform; 
Through life one mutual aid TER 
In death, one peaceful grave contain,” |. 
While. fweling with the darling theme, | 
Her accents pour'd an endless ſtream, 1 1 
The well-known wings a ſound. impart, ' 
= bat reach'd her ear, and touch'd her heartz | 
= "Ovick drop'd the. mu 0 of. her tonguc, | 
1 And forth, with eager Joy $6 s. 
As ſwilt her enterin conort fl TE 
And plum'd, and Wache the 87 „ e £ 
15 their louls embracing F 
heir hearts'with, apſw/ring. book Ty beat; 8 
Jalf loſt in ſacred EY d blęeſs d e 
With raptures felt, but ge e 8 8 
Strait to her humble roof ſhe We. e 
The partner of her ſpotleſs bed; 


I 
5 Her young, a flutt'ring pair, arife, 8 
—_ - Their welcome ſparkling in their eyes; bs 
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Tranſported, to their ſire they bound, 8 


1 


In plealure wrapt, the parents tand. 
| And ſee their lictle Wings expand Ob ET: th 
Fry he ſir e, his life ſuſtaining prize 


* Why , * s . 2 "1 83 * 1 
10 each expecting bill applies 
Ihbere fondly: pours. the Wheaten Jpoil,, . 


_ With tranſport. givn, though won with toil; 
While all collected at the fight, _ . 
And filent through ſupreme delight, 1 
The fair high heay'n of bliſs. beguile ss 
And on her. lord, and infants, ſmiles. 1 1 


5 rie 
: ! N Fg 


Ihe ſparrow, whoſe attention hung 


pon the dove's enchanting tongueegkc 
O all his little flights diſarm d, ᷑ i 


And from himſelf, by virtue, charm d. 
-. When now he ſaw, what only ſeem d. 
A fact, fo late a fable deemd, 

His foul, to envy he reſign d, 
His hours of folly. to the wing. 
_ In; ſecret. ind à turtle q, ĩð 0 
And ſighing to himſelf, withdrew rt 


13 F „% ²⅛ÄiV?i!f! r e 
rs Story of Seignior PIETRO CORNARO., | 
YEIGNIOR Pietro Cornaro, a young. accompliſhed. gen- 
MI tleman of an antient family, and of conſiderable for- 
tune in the city of Ferrara in Italy, was led not many years 
ago, to travel, through the various provinces of. his 2 
ted country, that by improving his experience, he might en- 
tirely ſatisfy his eager curioſity, and enrich his mind with 
ſuch refined notions and uſeful experience, as would diſtin- 
guiſh bim from, and give a right to an extraordinary. regard = 
among his fellow citizens. He came, amongſt otheFplaces, to 
Leghorn, and took up lodgings at an inn, in order to obſerve _ 
the rarities. of that populous. gity.: Happening to. have, an —— 
apartment that opened to the public ſtreet, he would often "i 

in a morning walk about his room, and looking frequently 
into the ſtreet, divert himſelf by curious obſervations of 
Whatever occurred. Tis a cuſtom. of the town abovemen-' 
tioned, to allow the Turks, who ſerve them as their ſlaves, _ 
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liberty to ply as porters, or betake themſelves to any other 
toilſome drudgery, obliging them to pay their maſters ſuch a 
ſum of money, as is judged convenient, and permitting them 
to keep the overplus to ſerve occaſionally their own neceſſities, 
Directly oppoſite. to Seignior Pietro's'chamber was a bench, 
on which he often ſaw a Turkiſh flave fit thoughtful and de- 
jected, leaning penſively his head upon his haud, and drop- 
ping now and then a ſilent tear, which he endeavoured ſecret- 
ly to wipe away with a large knot of ropes, the wretched 
badge of his unfortunate employment. The frequent repe- 
tition of this mournful practice, though begun too carly for 
public obſervation, was noticed by the compaſſiorate Italian, 
who earneſtly defirous to become acquainted with the reaſons 
of his ſorrow, at laſt ſent a meſſenger for him, who having 
brought him to his own apartment, he aſked him ſeveral 
queſtions in the Italian language, wherein the Turk had 
then attained conſiderable knowledge; and receiving anſwers 
modeſt and pertinent, he proceeded to demand the manner 
of his being taken, and how long he had continued in a ſtate 
of ſlavery. With wringing hands, and eves lifted up, which 
+ ſeemed to blame his ſtars for his unpitied miſery, the difcon- 
> Jolate Mahometan began his tale, and watered his complaints 
with ſhowers of tears, whole falling ſtreams ſpoke piercing 
proofs of his ungovernable ſorrow. I am, ſays he, an ho- 
neſt Muſſelman, never a friend to war or rapine, but became 
a ſacrifice to both, in an unlucky viſit to an aged father, then . 
in health and peace at Cyprus, now perhaps laid cold and 
breathleſs in ſome gloomy grave, having broke his heart to 
wot my miſery. OR oe Err endl Won 


A 5 


heſe fad complaints were followed by a ſincere and affecting 
account of every accident which had unfortunately occurred 
to reduce him to his ſlavery; he ſoon at large informed his 
kind enquirer, that he had ſorrowfully ſpent four tedious * 
Fears in that condition, and had left three wives, two ſons, 
mo men, and nine ſmall children, drowned in grief for his 
= - unfortunate loſs, and wholly deſtitute of any means whereby 
3 to know his preſent habitation. The pitying breaſt of Seignior 
4 Pietro, form'd for tender and compaſfionate impreſſions, ge- 
neropſly melted with ſympathetic concern, to hear the 


_ wretched and forlorn condition of this complaining infidel ; 
nnd aſking him bis name, and what elſe he thought conveni- 
Dru are allowed as many wives as they can maintain, 
«4 [ 


d tan's departure from Leghorn, when Seignior Pietro, having 
been the greateſt part of that time at Venice, pleaſed ex- 
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ent, he gave him money, and diſmiſs d him kindly, not with- 
out a word or two of comtort. | 
he Turk returned diſconiolately back to the unwelcome 
practice of his daily lavours : And the tender- natured 
Seig :ior Pietro, ſeriouſly refle ding on his weighty ſorrow, 
and conſilering that the will of providence, or ſome un- 
thouzht-of turn 1 of fickle chance, might one day make the caſe 
hi; own, and teach him, by the bitter proofs of ſad experi- 
ence, how to pity others miſeries, by the infupportable ex- 
tremity of his. own misfortunes, he reſolved to do a noble 
act of Chriſtian charity; and making in: creſt with the gover- 
nor, found means to get the Turk : releaſed, for the ranſom 
of about a handred and forty-five ducats. Never could more 
welcome and ſupriſing news rejoice the gladened heart of hu- 
man ſufferer, . than that which brought the happy Turk an 
account of his delivery: With rapid tranſports of un 
verned joy, he fell upon his knees, embraced the feet of 
adored redeemer, and with numerous vows of hearty grati- 
tude, entreated Seignior Pietro to inform him how he might 
return twice told that friendly ſum, which had ſo generouſly 
purchaſed him his valued liberty. The good Italian with'd 
him well, but told him he expected no return; yet if his ſoul 
was truly noble, and urged him to be grateful, he only aſked 
his ſolemn promiſe, that he would, at his return, redeem from 
ſlavery ſome Chriſtian gentleman, whom he ſhould think moſt 
deſerved it, and ſend him back as ſoon as poſlible, to viſit once 
his native country; this being readily agreed to, the re- 
deemed. Turk being ſupplied with cloaths and all things ne- 
ceſſary, embarked on board an Engliſh veſſel bound for Tur- 
key, and returned ſucceſsfully to his former habitation. 1 
paſs d about. three months beyond the day of the Mabome- 


Wc. with the city and its people, became enamoured of 
2 young and beautiful lady, called Maria Margaritta Delfino, 
who had for ſeveral years reſided in that town, under the 4 
care of a ſubſtantial merchant, youngeſt brother to her, Fa - 
ther, who, with her ſiſters, and the major part of her rels 
tions, lived at Malta, Nothing could perſwade the amor 
Italian from a declaration of his growing paſſion ; he f 
cited. her uncle with inceſſant importunities, and at laſt Ole. 
god un. to 882 * . this CONenga 
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that he ſhould accompany his niece and him to Malta, there 
to gain her father's, approbation of his perſon and condition. 
This he promiſed, and, continued four months daily viſiting 
the object of his affection, till he gained entirely her conſent 
to marry him, when he was authoriſed to do it by her father's 
leave; and it ſeems their ſympathetic ornaments of mind 
and body pointed out the match, and ſpoke them truly 
1 worthy of each other. They embirked on board a veſſel 
bound for Malta, and belonging to that ifland, which they 
were almoſt arrived in fight of, when a Turkiſh pally met 
them, making an undiſtinguiſhed prize of all her caigo; and 
tranſporting ſeiguior Pietro, with his, miſtreſs and her uncle 
into ſlavery, landed them at Smyrna, together with the va- 
luable prize in which they took them. The three companions 
= - + itfthis miſerable ſtate had changed their cloaths for courſe and 
=_  _ - raygher habits, when. they ſaw the danger they were falling. 
1 Ito; that being ſo diſguiſed, they might expect a ranſom tor 
a ſmaller charge, than otherwiſe would ſerve them; ſo that 
being taken with the common people, they were like them 
ia c Aus conducted to the public market, where the ſlaves 
are bought and {old like oxen. Seignior Pietro and the young 


n ere tied together, and placed with many more 


== . brought on purpoſe, took her from the reſt, and carried her! 
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from ſtall to ſtall, enquiring earneſtly of every officer what 
quality and country their flaves laid claim to; and exa- 
mining particularly the ſlaves themſelves to the ſame effect; 

at laſt he came to Seignior Pietro, who hanging down his 
head, the Turk ſtooped forward to look upon his face; a 
courteſy not often practiced by thoſe barbarous people, who, 
when a ſlave refuſes to hold up his face, will generally 
take them roughly by the chin, as when a jockey looks upon 

a horſe's mouth. The Turk no ſooner ſaw his face, but 
ſtarting back in great ſurprize, he raiſed his arms and eyes to- 
wards Heaven, and tranſported at the ſtrange diſcovery, cried 

out aloud, * I thank thee holy Prophet, thou haſt guided 
well my lucky footſteps.” The griev'd Italian looking up at 
this ſurpriſing exclamation, ſaw before his eyes the very. _ 
man whom in Leghorn he ſo kindly freed-from ſlavery. "No. .*4 
pen can deſcribe the raptures he conceived at this happy meet: 
ing; ſwift embraces followed their ſurprize, and he 
wonder of the Turk would give him leave to ſpeak again, 
he thus addreſsd himſelf to ſeignior Pietro; I promiſed - 
thee, Aid he, thou beſt of chriſtians, that I would certain 
redeem from ſervitude ſuch a ſlave as I ſhould judge did more 3 
than any elſe deſerve that bleſſing; and now, thank Maho. 
met, in thee I have diſcovered him.” With that he ordered 


ranſom,” and conduct him preſently to his own houſe. The 
overjoy'd Italian heard wit pleaſure the deſign of his grati- 
tude; but told him, If he would be doubly kind, he might + 
redeem his friend who ſuffered with him, and they would find 
ſome ſpeedy means to reimburſe. his charges.” The prope- 
ſl was embraced as foon as offer'd, and a perſon being ſees. 
to take the money, received immediately the ranſom he de- 
manded, and returning to market left the gentlemen to tze 
care of their redeemer ! The Turk's two ſons, when told "= 
the accident by which their father met the man to whom by _ = 
fore he owed his liberty, expreſs the molt ſincere and grate = 
ful joy, and bid them welcome with an inexpreſlible civility; ; 
and after having heard the manner of their being taken, anadt 
their ſorrowful complaint for the Loſs of an unhappy virgin, J 
whom they loved ſo dearly, he who was the eldeſt of the __ 
two ſons cry'd out with earneſtneſs, Now, by the religion 
of our praphet and his people, my father's houſe contains * 
this virgin.“ He then proceeded to inform them, that he halt 
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bought that very merging a young chriſtian ſlave, to wait 
upon his mother and his father's other wives; that ſhe had 
given the ſame account as they had done of the particulars 
. of hercaptivity; that ſhe was then above among the women, 
and be would for their ſatisfaction fetch her down that mo- 
ment. Tis eaſy to imagine the diſorder they were in, poſſeſſed 
alternately by hope and fear ; which raged impetuouſly and 
rack'd their 4 hs till doubt gave way, and boundleſs joy 
_ o'er{pread their . ſouls, to ſee the perſon they fo lately loſt, 
3 to their arms, by him to whom the laws of Tur- 
key gave her up as a lawful purchaſe. 
They ſtay'd a week with their landlord, who would not 
reſt till he had ranſom'd two men-ſervants, and a maid who 
LN. d'on the lady; theſe, together with as many of the goods 
l ny cloaths as he could purchaſe from the Turk who took 
hem, he rea again on their lawful owners, gave them 
4 erable ſum of money, and contriv'd to get them a paſ- 
: e on board a veſſel of Marſeilles, then bound to Malta, 


ag 2 Seignior Pietro, the young lady, and her uncle, frequently 


ag voured to oblige this honeſt Turk to take their bills, 

d ſome other method to ſecure his money, but he per- 

elle in a poſitive refuſal of all their proffers, telling ſeignior 

ps: hed the 1 ebt was paid before it was contracted; and would 

an often lay his hand devoutly upon his boſom, and with a zea- 

lous . repeat this proverb, The God of heaven has grven us 

plenty, that we may give for God where need requires. To 

cut ſhort the ſtory, when they arrived at Malta, ſeignior Pi- 

etro ſoon obtained the conſent of the young lady's father, and 
their nu e were ks after moſt N celebrated. 


* 7. 


4. 4 N E C DO 7 E. A to Sir Richard Steel, 


Am Richard Steel i one day invited to bis kouſe : A 
great number of perſons of the firſt quality, they were 
ſurprized at the number of liveries which ſurrounded the 
table; and after dinner, when wine and mirth had ſet them 
free from the obſervation of rigid ceremony, one of them 
S enquired of ſir Richard how-ſuch an expenſe ve train of do- 


meſtics could be conſiſtent with his fortune. Sir Richard 
very frankly confeſſed that they were fellows, of whom he 
15 round very willingly be rid; 22 8 8 then aſk d why he did 
| x not · 


7 


tion never to marry till his life was deſpaired of, which he 


an heroic reſentment of the ill uſage of his next heir. Some 
hundred pounds which he had —. this lady diſcharged thoſe u 
debts; a jointure of 4ool. a year made her a recompence; 


is only this ; that you will never marry an old man again. 


. thay talent which the world cally BORON: 
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not diſcharge them, declared hat they were bailiffs, who had 
introduced themſelves with an execution ; and whom, fince he 
could not fend them away, he had thought it convenient to em- 
belliſh with liveries, that they might do him credit while they 
ftaid. His friends were diverted with the expedient, and by 
paying the debt diſcharged their attendance; having obliged 
fir Richard to promiſe that they ſhould never again find him 
Sed. with a retinue of the ſame kind. 


An ff N E c D OTE relative ts Mr. Wycherly. 


R. Wycherly, the celebrated comick Poet, had many 
extravagant humours, as well as many extraordinary 
flights of wit and fancy; among the former was his reſolu- 


uſed to tell in the gaiety of converſation to all his l 4 
tance. Accordingly, a few days before his death hg un * 
went the ceremony, N joined together thoſe two ſacraꝶ use "> 4 
as Pope expr eſſes it, which wiſe men ſay ſhould be't the 1: 

we receive. | The old man then lay down ſatisfied in his bod 
ſcience, of having, by this one act, paid his juſt debts, o- 
bliged a woman who (he wWas told) had merit, and ſhewn 


S* bf 
* 
* 


4 


V. 
and the nephew that had uſed him ſo ill he left to comfar > 
bimſelf, as well as he could, with the miſerable remains of a 
mortgaged eſtate. The evening before he died, he called 
his young wiſe to the bed-ſide, and earneſtly intreated her 
not to deny him one requeſt, the laſt he ſhould make. Upon 
her aſſurances of conſenting to it, he told her, My dear it 


Such a ſtroke as this from a dying man, verifies the juſtice of 
Mr. Pope's obſervation, that ſickneſs, which often. deſtroys 
both wit and wiſdom, yet ſeldom has the power to remove 


tt 


An 4 NEC D 0 7 E +. IM 0 brd Bolinbroke. 


N laſt year of queen Anne's reign, when lord Bolin- 

broke and ſome others of the miniſtry had appointed Mr. 
Barber, . * rn BardeyF o ou a . 
i 12 


1 


2 % Pg 
Fs 
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which was entitled, The public Spirit of the Whigs, in an- 
{wer to fir Richard Steel's Criſis, and, at that time, was 
calculated to ſerve ſome other important purpoſes; there 
happened to be one paſſage in it highly injurious to the Scots, 

and ſeverely reflecting on their whole nation. This excep- 
tionable part was ſoon faſtened upon by the nobility of that 
kingdom, and reſented as ſoon as it appeared in public. The 
Scots Peers took notice of it in the houſe of lords, with the 
ſtrongeſt marks of indignation ; they complained of the inſult, 

and inſiſted on having the author and printer puniſhed with 
the greateſt ſeverity. This was an unexpected alarm to the 

. - miniſtry, who were under an abſolute neceſſity of diſowning 

paublickly, what they privately had committed to the preſs. 

eis dilemma Barber was ſent for with all imaginable haſte, 


eeer to conſult what method or expedient could be hit 
eee extricate them all out of their preſent difficulty. The 
ot willing to appear in the affair, rather promoted 
ap ution of the printer, than in any degree ſeemed to dil- 

I courage it; and therefore it was agreed to by the lords, that 
tte printer ſhould be brought before them the day following. 
hs, Barber knew, and with great ſagacity took back all 
#  -the unſold copies from the publiſhers before the ſtate meſ- 
enger had made any ſearch for them, and in an exceeding 
* :ſhort ſpace of time ſent them an equal number of pamphlets, 
Which to all appearance were the very fame; but lord Bolin- 
broke had drawn up for Barber another paragraph which was 
Anſerted, inſtead of the obnoxious one. This alteration was 
executed ſo ſpeedily, and the faulty ſneet cancelled through 

me whole impreſſion with fo great care and expedition, that 
*when the books were ſeized in his cuſtody, and he brought 

to anſwer before the lords, the whole was ſettled and adjuſted 

1 the ſafety as well as the ſatisfaction of the author. Ac- 
cording to order Barber appear'd before the houſe the next 
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=—_ Gay; and being interrogated as to his printing and publiſhing 
ſiuch a pamphlet, he deny'd, that in the edition he had print- 
=—_ ed there was any ſuch paragraph as they ordered to be read 
= . publickly to him. To convict him effectually they called for 


one of thoſe very books which wete taken in his poſſeſſion, 
and referred to the particular page. But, to their amazement, 
as well as great diſappointment, no traces of ſuch reflections 
were to be found, the ſuſpected page being filled rather with 
compliment than invective; on which he was honourably 
7 be” REM” ©, 


diſcharged. 155 
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your, beſt endeavours, I promiſe each of you taventy guineat 
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An ANECDO TE relative t» Sir Richard Steel. 


I. 1722, ſir Richard Steel, who had formerly repreſented 
the towns of Burroughbridge in Yorkſhire, and Stock- 
bridge in the county of Hants, was at a loſs where to make 
his election in parliament, as his finances were at that time a 
little diſordered ; however, he was at laſt adviſed by his friend 
Hambden, to try Wendover in Bucks; which he did, and in 
order to ſave expences, he thought of a ſtratagem chat had 
the deſired effect. Inſtead of the uſual method of treating 
at every public houſe in town, he canſed a handſome enter- 
tainment to be provided at the principal inn, and invited evi 
marry'd ele Tor with his wife, to be preſent at it. .un 
know the character of fir Richard, are ſenſible ho. ] 
he was to make ſuck a company immoderately ew! ma 
keep them ſo for more than an evening or two if it hat fared 42” 
his purpoſe.” Accordingly, he ſoon brought them d | 255 its 
and in the height of their jollity he took occaſion to add 5 
himſelf to the ladies, telling them, that if what he 

going to offer were agreeable to them, he hoped " 1 


their intereſt with their huſbands to chuſe him as, their 7 


„ 


repreſentative in parliament for that borough. The women 
were all impatient'to hear what he had to fay ; and at laſt, {: 
fir Richard, Ladies I hope there is none here but Wiſhes herſelf” 
the mother of a man- child, and as an encouragement to uſe 


for every male you ſhall bring into the world within theſe ten 
"months, and forty provided you kt: twins. The timeWhen + 
this was faid, and his manner of faying it, produced what 
ne hal imagined. it would, a good deal of love arid æ good 
deal of laughing ; it ined upon the affections of the wives, 
.and the 5 9 got the voices of their huſbands; ſo that ſir 
Richard carried his mt 1 a e oppol tion by 


TY . majority. 
»: 


An 4 N E 0 D 51 TE relative fo Mr. Betterton. 
My Bettertou, the Tragedlan, almoſt every. body has 
heard of; but there is one circumſtance of his life, 
and that a very material one, which is but little known. This 
1 gentleman's 


8 
. 
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gentleman's character in private life was extremely fair, and 
his company. very agreeable; he had abundance of friends at 
both ends of the town, but more eſpecially in the city. A- 
mongſt theſe there was a merchant of great reputation, 
3 and of conſiderable fortune, who not only honoured him 
_ with his favour. and protection, but entered with him alſo 
into the ſtricteſt intimacy and friendſhip. This gentleman, 
F. I in the year 1692, was concerned in an adventure to the Eaſt- 
IS. Indies, upon the footing then allowed by the company's char- 
ter. The veſſels ſo employed were ſtiled Interlopers, The 
| proſpect of ſucceſs was great, the gain unuſually high; and 
this induced Mr. Better ton, to whom his friend offered any 

Mare in this buſineſs that he pleaſed, to think of ſo large a 
has oool. but it was not for himſelf, for he had no Pick 
o power; and whoever conſiders the ſituation of the 
at that time, will need no other argument to convince 
Wei; yet he had another friend whom he was willing to 
ge, nch was the famous Dr. Radcliffe; ſo, Mr. Better- 
advanced ſomewhat more than 2000 J. which was his All, 


5 


| were concerned in her could wiſh ; and the war with France 


. — 1 amd the Doctor made it up 80001. The veſſel failed to the 
1 kene and made as proſperous à voyage as thoſe who 


5 ng then very warm, the captain very prudently came home 
phaorch abgut, and arived ſafely in Ireland; but whether oblig- 
_. * by the orders of. his owners, or elated, by his ſucceſs hitherto ; 
=_ - Ho it was, that in his paſſage from Ireland be was taken by the 
deech His cargo was worth upwards of  i20,0001, which 
ruin Mr. Betterton, and broke the fortune and heart of his 
E -  trignd-in the city. As for Pr. Radcliffe, he expreſſed a great 
=_ concern for Mr. Better ton, and none at all for himſelf. It 
=_ - 2 laid the Doctor wittily, only trotting up ſome hundred pair 
% fairs more, and things guill le with me as they were. .The 
- gentleman. in the city left behind him an only daughter, whom 
Mr. Betterton took home, | educated with all the care, and 
treated with all the tenderneſs pf a parent, till ſhe thought 
- fit to marry herſelf to Mr. Bowman the Player, who is but 
= - lately dead. Mr. Betterton never wholly recovered this ſtroke 
=. of ill-fortune, though in his decline of life he was enabled 
to retire from the ſtage by the annual bounty of the town, 
wo in, gratitude for fifty years ſevice for their entertainment 
made him up a good ol. a year at his benefit. He reſided 
chiefly at Reading in his latter years, where he was bonoured 
A | e 
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and reſpected like the d he had ſo often and ſo juſtly 
r. 


An ANNE CD OTE relative to Mr. "Jy 


WEN the Efay on Man was firſt publiſhed, it came out 
in Parts, and without a name. A little after the ap- 
pearance of the firſt, Mr. Morris, who had attempted ſome 
things in the poetical way, particularly a piece muſic, 
which was performed in private before ſome of the royal 
family, accidentally paid a viſit to Mr. Pope, who after the 
firſt civilities were over, enquired of him, what news there 
was in the learned world; and what new pieces were brough 
to light; Morris reply'd, that there was little or nothig 
at leaſt little or nothing worth notice: That there wa 8 

a thing come out called an Eſay on Man, the firſt pille 
threatening more, for he had read it, and it was a moſt a. 
bominable piece of ſtuff, ſhocking poetry, unſufferable i. 

loſophy, no coherence, no connection at all. I bad thoug Ie, —_— 
continued he, that yo, had not ſeen it, I would have bro - 
it with me. Upon this Mr. Pope very frankly told him, that 7 
he had ſeen it before it went to preſs, for it Was his un wri- © 7 > 
ting, a work of years, and the poetry ſuch as he thought þ Po. 
per for the expreſſion of the ſubject; on which | Jude be did nat — 
imagine it would ever have been attach d, ene 952 7 2o'e- pre- 1 4 
tending to knowledge in the harmony of number 
like a clap, of thunder to the miſtaken bard: He reach'd his 1 
hat, and with a blufh and a bow, took his leave of Mr. Pope, 

and never more veel to ſhew bis my face ee again. 
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The EAGLE Gail the Aug 95 IDS. * 
Aire to her Royal H ighneſs the Privcel Dowager 2 Rates. 5 


- cod lay, to beauty due, 
I write, Fair Excellence to you; Wy 

Well plead to hope my vacant hours „ EO, 1 
| Have been employ d to ſweeten . - 

Truth under fiction I impart, . ; | 3 
To weed out folly from the heart. 
And choak the paths that lead oy EEE 
The wandring nymph from wiſdom's way. > - 


7 
* « 
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I flatter none. The great and „ 
Are by their actions underſtood 
Your monument if actions ruſe 

Shall 1 deface by idle praiſe? © © | 
I echo not the voice of fame, . 
That dwells delighted on u. name; | 

Her friendly tale, however tr 
Were flatt'ry, if 1 told it you. 
The proud, the envious, and the vain, 

The jilt, the prude, demand my ſtrain, 
10 theſe, deteſting praiſe, I write, 

And vent, in charity, my ſpite. _ 

Fay 2 ith friendly hand I hold the glad © | 

Ia, promiſcuous as they pat; \ 

Should folly there her likeneſs. view, 

et not that the mirrors true,; 
As the fantaſtic form offend, 

made it not, but would amend. 

Virtue, in every clime and age, ge 
- den at the. folly - ſoothing page; 
hile ſatire, that offends the ear 

Of vice and paſſion, pleaſes her. | 

Premiſing this, your anger ſpare, 
$5 And claim the fable, you who dare. 
<3 Ihe birds in place, by factions > 

f spiter their prayers addreſs d; 

orious lyes the ſtate was vex d, 

A Lounſels libellers perplex dʒ 

oy 92 f (to. ond itious tongues)... 

kgs. eit wrongs; 
dei l. Pn Eagle fate, 


he Pye, > tk and por preferr d, W 
Demands permiſſion to ; Hor bs, #7 5 
Says he, Prolixity of phraſee en 
You know I hate, --+=--This kbel ſays, : 8 

Some birds there axe, ho prone to neiſe, 

“ Are hir'd to filence, Wiſdom's voice, 


And ſkilld to chatter out the hour, ys 1 
*</Rile by. their emptineſs to POW Endo bale the 


That this is aim'd direct at ma 
* doubt, you'll readily agree; 2 N 


. f 1 


[To concluded in aur 1 | Yer Y 
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Yet well this ſage aſſembly knows, 
By parts to government I roſe; 
My prudent councels prop the ſtate ; 
Magpies were ever known to prate. 
The Kite roſe up. His honeſt heart 
fo virtue's ſuff rings bore apart. | 
That there were birds of prey he knew; 
So far the libeller ſaid true; - 
Voracious, bold, to rapine prone, 
% Who knew no intreſt but their own ; 
*« Who hov'ring o'er the farmer's yard, 
Nor pidgeon, chick, nor duckling ſpar d, 
This might be true, but if apply d, 
To him, in troth, the ſland'rer ly'd. 
Since ign'tance then might be miſled, 
Such things, he thought, were beſt unſaid. 
The Crow was vex d; as yeſter- morn 
He flew a- croſs the new- ſown corn, 
A ſcreaming boy was ſet far pay, 
He knew, to drive the crows away; 
Scandal had found out him in turn, 
And buzz'd abroad, that crows love corn. 
The Owl aroſe with ſolemn face, 
And thus harang'd upon the caſe. 
That magpies prate, it may be true; 
A kite may bo voracious too; | 
Crows ſometimes deal in new-ſown peaſe; 
He libels not who ſtrikes at theſes  _ 
The ſlander's here But there are birds, ö 
% Whoſe wiſdom lies in looks not words — - 
* Blund'rers, who ſhoot beſide the mark, 
« And never aim, but in the dark“ 
He names not me; but theſe are hints, 
Which manifeſt at whom he ſquints; 
[ were indeed that blund'ring: fowl, 
To queſtion if he meant an -]. 
Ye wretches, hence! the Eagle cries, -- - 
Tis conſcience, confcience; that applies 8 
The virtuous mind takes no alarm 


Secur d by innocence from ham: 3 IN Hg . : 
| While guilt, and his afſociate-fear, INES 
Are farded at the pain ff E Per, 
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Tho POET, and his PATRON. A FL. 


Y, Celia, is your ſpreading waiſt 
So looſe, ſo ,negligently lad? 


Why muſt the wrapping bed - gown hide 


Your ſnowy boſom's ſwelling pride ? 

How ill that dreſs adorns your head, 
Diſtain'd, and rumpled from the .bed ! 

Thoſe clouds, that ſhade your blooming 1 
A little water might diſplace, 

As nature ew'ry morn beſtows 


++, The, cryſtal dew, to cleanſe the roſe. 


| treſſes, as the raven black, 


Phat wav'd in ringlets down your back, 

+ Uncomb' d, and injur'd by neglect, 

" "* ls Deſtroy the face, that once they deck'd, 
Whence this forgetfulneſs of dreſs ? 


Pray, madam, are you marry'd ? Yes. 
Nay, then indeed the wonder ceaſes, 
No matter now how Jooſe your dreſs is; 
The end is won, your fortune's made, 
Your ſiſter now may take the trade: , 
Alas! what pity *tis to find 
L 2m fault in half the female kind 
om hence proceed averſion, ſtrife, 


4 all that ſours the wedded life. 


Beauty can only point the dart, 
"Tis neatneſs guides it to the heart; 3 
Let neatneſs then, and beauty ſrrive 
To keep a wav'ring flame alive. 

Tis harder far (you'll find it true) 
To keep the conqueſt, than ſubdue; 


Admit us once behind the ſcreen; 


What is there farther to be ſeen? 

A newer face may raiſe the flame, 

But ev'ry woman is the ſame. © 
Then ſtudy chiefly to improve 

The charm, that fix'd your buſband's love. 


Weigh well his humour. Was it dreſs, 


That gave your beauty power to bleſs? | 
Purſue it ſtill; be neater ſeen; 


Tis always frugal to be clean; So 
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So ſhall you keep alive deſire, 
And time's ſwift wing ſhall fan the fire, 
In garret high (as ſtories fay) 
A Poet ſung his tuneful lay; _ 
So ſoft, fo ſmooth his verſe, you'd ſwear 
Apollo, and the Mules there; _ 
Through all the town his praiſes rung, 
His ſonnets at the playhouſe ſung ; 
High waving o'er his lab'ring head, 
The goddels Want her pinions ſpread, 
And with poetic fury fir d, F 
What Phcebus faintly had inſpir d. 
A noble Youth of taſte, and wit, 
_  Approv'd the ſprightly things he. writ, | 
And ſought him in his cobweb dome, EEO Woo 
Diſcharg'd his rent aud brought him home. -» 
Behold him at the ſtately board, 0 3 
Who, but the Poet and my Lord! 
Each day, deliciouſly he dines, 
And greedy quaffs the gen'rous wines; 
His ſides were plump, his ſkin. was ſleek, oth 
And plenty wanton d on his cheek;  - © 
Aſtoniſh'd at the change fo new, 
Away th' inſpiring goddeſs flew. | 
Now, dropt for politics, and news, TO 
Neglected lay the drooping muſe; 1 
Unmindful whence his fortune came, 8 
He ſtifled the poetic flame; . 
Nor tale, nor ſonnet, for my lady, 8 
Lampoon, nor epigram was read x. 
With juſt contempt his Patron ſaw, 
(Reſolv'd his bounty to withdraw) 
N And thus, with anger in his look, 
I be late repenting fool beſpoke. en 
Blind to the good that courts thee grown, 
Whence has the ſun of favour ſhone? 
Delighted with thy tuneful art, | 
Eſteem was growing in my heart? 
. But idly thou reject ſt the charm, 
That gave it birth, and kept it warm. N 
Untkinking fools, alone deſpiſe : 
The arts, that als © to riſe, I? 4 
0 2 An 
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An ABSTRACT of the LIFE of Mr Savage. 


12 the year 1697, Anne, counteſs of Macclesfield, havit 
ed for ſome time upon very uneaſy terms with her huf⸗ 
band, thought a public confeſſion of adultery the moſt ob- 
_ vious and expeditious method of obtaining 'a divorce, 
and therefore declared, that the child with which ſhe was 
big was begotten by the earl Rivers. This, it may be ima- 
gined, made her buſband no leſs defirous of a ſeparation than 
herſelf, and he proſecuted his deſign in parliament-with ſuch 
effect, that he ſoon procured an a& for diſſelving the mar- 
N annulling the nuptial contraft, and illegitimating their 
ngen in conſequence whereof, on the 3d of March, he 
Was — from his wife, whoſe fortune, which was large, 
* 2 repaid her, and who on the 16th of January had been 
elivered of a ſon. This ſon, earl Rivers very frankly ac- 


' * knowledged, by ſtanding godfather, giving him his own 


name, and recommending the cars of his education to his 
mother, of whole tenderneſs of her own offspring he could 

harbour the leaſt ſuſpicion. No ſooner, however, were 
theſe ceremonies over and recollection began to operate 
| upon her mind, than lady Macelesfield began to conſider this 


# Innocent infant as the cauſe of that infamy which her own 
incontinence and the violence of her averſion to her lord, had 


brought upon herſelf, and to diſcover a reſolution of diſown- 
ing him: Accordingly, in a very ſhort time, the cauſed him 
to be removed from her ſight, and committed to the care of 
2 poor woman, with whom "the made an agreement to edu- 
' cate him as her own, en joining her at the ſame time never to 
inform him of his trve parents. However, as it was impol- 
ſible to avoid the enquiries which the curioſity of her rela- 
tions made after the child, ſne was obliged to give ſome ac- 
count of the meaſures he had taken, to her mother, the 
lady Maſon, who, in conjunction with Mrs. Loyd his god- 
mother, paid that regard to his infant weakneſs which the 
barbarity of his mother made particularly neceſſary till death 
put a period to the tentlernefs of the latter, and "any 5 his 
' own. ingratitude to that ef the former. When —— | 
died, he was then about ten years of age, and lady 
placed him at a ſmall Grammar- near St. Alban, where 
he was called by the name of ban „ without the leaſt in- 
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eimarion chat he had a ckim to any other, and where bis pro- 
greſs in lear ning muſt have been very rapid, as the i improve - 
ments he made were more than proportioned to the time that 
was allotted him; for in a few years the cruelty of his mo- 
ther prompted ber to form a project of diſcarding him for 
ever, by ſecretly ſending him to the American plantations. 
Failing however in this, ſhe cauſed his reputed mother to 
place him with a ſhoemaker in Holborn, where it is proba- 
ble he was employ d at the awl much longer than he himſelf 
was willing to confeſs. It muſt be remembered, that while 
our youth was at ſchool, his father the earl Rivers was ſeized 
with a diſtemper, which i in a ſhort time put an end to his life. 
He had frequently enquired after this ſon of his, and had 
always been amuſed with fallacious and evaſive anlweey; but 
being now in his own opinion on his death bed, 


it his duty to provide for him among his other natural chi — Ss 
dren, and therefore demanded a poſitive account of him, 3 
with an importunity not to be diverted or deny d. His mo- 


ther declared that he was dead. The earl did not imagine 
there could exiſt in woman's form a mother that would ruin 
her ſon without enriching herſelf, and therefore bene up- 
on ſome other perſon 6000 l. which he had in his will be- 
queathed to Savage. All this while the youth real led in 
a literal ſenſe a ranger to himſelf; but his nurſe dying, who 
had always treated him as her ſon, in rummaging her effects, 
which he now looked upon as his own, he found ſeveral let- . 
ters written to her by lady Maſon, which informed him of his 
birth, and the reaſons for which it was concealed. ' On this 


| diſcovery, the vileneſs of. his occupation appeared deteſtable to . 


him; he thought he had a right to ſhare the affluence of his 
mother, and therefore applied to her as her ſon, uſing every 
art to awaken her tenderneſs and attract her regard; but 
without effect. She ſtill reſolved to neglect, though ſhe - 
could no longer diſown him; and ordered him to be excluded 
from her houſe by whomſoever he might be introduced, and 
what reaſon ſoever he might give for entering it. The poor 
youth was at the ſame time fo touch d, or perhaps ſo elated 
Vith the diſcovery of his real mother, that it was his fre- 
quent practice to walk in the dark evenings for ſeveral hours 
before her door, in hopes of ſeeing her as ſhe might come 
by accident to the window, or croſs the apartment with a 
. un hand. "But all his aſſiduity and — were 

— to 
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to no purpoſe; he could neither ſoften her heart, nor open 
her hand; and was reduced to the utmoſt miſeries of want, 
while he was endeavouring to awaken the affection of a mo- 
ther. He was therefore obli iged to ſeek ſame other means of 
ſupport, and having no profeſſion, became by neceſſity an 
Author. With the few inſtructions he had received, and his 
awn obſervation, he finiſhed a comedy called Woman's a Riddle, 
and in his eighteenth year offered it to the ſtage; but not 
being accepted, two years afterwards he wrote Love in a 
Veil, another comedy, which was reccived and acted; but 
being late in the year, he reaped no other advantage from its 
ſucceſs than the acquaintance of fir Richard Steel and Mr, 
Wilks, by whom he was pitied, careſſed, and relieved. Sir 
as | Richard, having declared in his favour with all the ardour of 
Bo bengxglence which conſtituted his character, promoted his 
neten with the utmoſt zeal, related his misfortunes, ap- 
. landed: his merit, took all opportunities of recommending 
him, and aſſerted, that the inhumanity of his mother had given 
bim a right to ind every good man his father. By Mr. Wilks's 
® interpoſition he once received from his mother the ſum of 
5 50 l. with a promiſe of 1 5 l. more, which ſhe never paid 
3 him. But Mrs. Oldfield was ſo much pleaſed with his con- 
 verfativn, and touched with his misfortunes, that ſhe allowed 
him a ſettled penſion of 50 l. a year, Which during her life 
Was regularly paid; and this, added to the profits of his 
wWritings, and. the liberal contributions of his friends, and 
tte favour of the players, by whoſe intereſt he ſometimes 
procured a benefit, might have ſupported him even to prodi- 
g.ality, had his expences been regulated with ceconomy ; but 
= «© | the abuſe: of riches was among the foibles of this unhappy 
=_ man's life, the moſt diſtreſsful incident of which, juſt as he 
f was advancing in reputation, I ſhall beg leave to relate, as 
it is properly the Anecdote to which what has hitherto been 
ſaid, is only by way of introduction. On the 20th of No- 
vember, 1727, Mr. Richard Savage came from Richmond, 
Where he then lodged, that he might purſue his ſtudies with 
leſs interruption, with an intent to diſcharge another lodging 
which he had in Weſtminſter ; and accidentally meeting two 
gentlemen of his acqu Mace, whoſe names were Merchant 
and Gregory, he went with them to a neighbouring coffee- 
houſe, and fat drinking till it was late, it being in no time of 
his "= any part of his character to be the firſt of his com» 
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pany that deſired to ſeparate. He would willin gly have gone 
to bed in the ſame houſe, but there was not room for all 
three, and therefore they agreed to ramble about the ftreets, 
and divert themſelves with ſuch amuſements as occurred 
till morning. In their Walk they happened unluckily to diſ- 
cover light in Robinſon's coffee - houſe near Charing - Croſs, and 
therefore went in. Merchant with ſome rudeneſs demanded 
a room, and was told that there was a good fire in the next 
parlour, which the company were about to leave, being 
then paying their reckoning. Merchant, not fatisfy'd with 
this anſwer, ruſhed into the room, and was followed by his 
companions, He then petulantly placed himſelf between 
the company and the fire, and ſoon after kick'd down the 
table. This produced a quarrel, ſwords were draw: on both 


ſides, and one Mr. James Sinclair was killed ; Savage hai ing 1 x 
likewiſe wounded a maid that held him, forced his way with og 


Merchant out of the houſe; but being intimidated and con- 
fuſed, without reſolution either to fly or ſtay, they were taken 
in a back court by one of the company and, ſome ſoldiers 
whom he had called to his aſſiſtance. Being ſecured and guard- 
ed that night, they were in the morning carried befdre.three 
Juſtices, who committed them to the Gate-houſe, from whence 
upon the death of Mr. Sinclair, which happened the ſame day, 
they were removed in the night to Newgate, where however 
they were treated with ſome diſtinction, exempted from the 
ignominy of chains, and eonfined not amo 0g the common 
criminals, . but in the Preſs-yard, When the day of trial 
came, the court was crowded in a very unuſal manner, a and the 
| 8 appeared to intereſt itſelf as in a cauſe of ecaeral. con- 
cern. The witneſſes againſt Mr. Savage and his friends were 


the woman who kept the houſe and her maid, the men who 3 ˖ 
were in the room with Mr. Sinclair, and a woman of the town 


who had been drinking with them. They ſwore in general that 
Merchant gave the provocation, which Savage and G regory 
drew their ſwords to juſtify ; that Savage drew firſt, and 
that he flabb'd Sinclair when he 


fence; or which was worſe, while Gregory commanded hi 
ford; that after he had given the th 


would have retired, but the maid Qung round him, and one 


of the company endeavoured to detain him, from whom he 
broke by cutting the maid on the head, dut was afterwards 


taken in a court. — to this, that Sich had declared 
0 F ſev eral 


not in a poſture of de- 


ruſt he turn'd pale, an d N 
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| feveral times before his death, that he received his wound 


from Savage; nor did Savage on his trial deny the fact, but 
endeavoured partly to extenuate it by urging the fuddenneſs 
of the whole action, and the impoſſibility of any ill defign 
or premeditated malice, and partly to juſtify it by the neceſ- 
ſity of ſelf-defence, and the hazard of his own life, if he 
had loſt that opportunity of giving the thruſt: with regard 
to the violence with which he endeavoured his eſcape, he de- 
elared, that it was not his defign to fly from juſtice, or de- 


celine a trial, but to avoid the expences and ſeverities of a 


priſon, and that he intended to have appeared at the bar 
without compulſion,-------This defence which took up more 
than an hour, was heard by the multitade that thronged the 
court With the molt attentive and reſpectful filence, Thofe 


40 9 who thought he ought not to be acquitted, owned, that ap- 
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plauſe conld not be refuſed him; and thaſe who before pi- 
tied his misfortunes, now reverenced his abilities. Had his 
audience been his judges, he had undoubtedly been acquitted : 
but Mr. Page, who was then upon the bench, treated him 
with his alda inſolence and ſeverity, and when he had ſum- 
med up the evidence, endeavoured to exaſperate the jury, as 
Mr. Savage uſed to relate it, with this eloquent harangue; 
Gentlemen of the jury, you are to conſider, that Mr. Savage 
is a very great man, a much greater man than you or 1, gen- 


tlemen of the jury; that he wears very Joe chaths, much finer 


cloaths than you or 1, gentlemen” of the jury; that he has a- 


' bungance of money in his pocket, much more money than you or 


I, gentlemen of the jury; but, gentlemen of the, jury, is it 


not a very hard caſe, gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. Sava 


fhould therefore kill you or me, - gentlemen of the jury. In 
conſequence of this ſpeech, and the evidence of the witneſſes, 


Mr. Savage was found guilty, and had now no hopes of life 
but from the mercy of the crown, which was very earneſtly 


ſollicited by his friends, and which, with whatever dffficulty 


the ſtory may obtain belief, was obſtructed only by his mo- 


ther. The counteſs of Hertford, however, ſo ſucceſsfully 


interceded for him, that he Was ſoon admitted to bail, and on 
he geh of March, x74, pleaded the king's pardon. 


Nee 
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An ANECDOTE relative to the Marquis of Ormond. 


WHEN the Marquis of Ormond, who followed the for- 
* tune of king Charles II. in his exile, was ever in Lon- 
don ſolliciting the king's affairs, it was remarked that Oliver 
knew the very day of his arrival and the day of his depar- 
ture, and was informed every day what ſteps had been taken, 
and who he had conferred with the day before; hut though 
he iffued out orders to the magiſtrates of London, and to 
all his officers to uſe their utmoſt diligence in order to ap- 
5 him, yet all was to no purpoſe; which at that time 


urpriſed every body. But when the death of Oliver un- 


hinged the new form of government, ſome who were in the 
ſecreteſt part of Cromwell's affairs, began to think how they 
might do ſuch ſervice to the king as to merit his regard; ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Moreland (afterwards Sir Samuel) who had a 
poſt in the ſecretary's office, ſent an expreſs to his majeſty to 
inform him, what perſons might be induced to ſerve him, 


and what methods he muſt take to mduce them to it; and 


what other perſons would never ſerve him, what profeſſions 
ſoever they might make. He made offer of his own ſervice 
to his majeſty; and, as an inſtance of his fidelity, he adver- 
tiſec his majeſty of a perſon who was much truſted by him, 
and conſtantly betrayed him ; that he had received a large 
penſion from Cromwell, and that he continually gave Thur- 
loe intelligence of all that he knew; but with ſo great cir- 
cumſpection that he was never ſeen in his preſence; that in 
his contract he had promiſed to make ſuch diſcoveries as 
ſhould prevent any danger to the ſtate; but that he would 
never endanger any man's life, nor be produced to give in evi- 
dence againſt any; and'this very. perſon had diſcovered the 
marquis of Ormond's being in London, but could not be in- 
duced to diſcover where his lodging was, only undertook 


that his journey ſhould be ineffectual, and that he ſhould 


quickly return; and then they might take him if they could, 


to which he would not contribute. The gentleman accuſdd 
was fir Richard Willis, who had from the beginning to tje 
end of the war, given teſtimony of his fidelity to the king. 


He was a gentleman very well bred, and of very good parts; 
of courage eminently known, and a very good officer; and ian 


general of ſo good a in. that, if the king had pro- 


feſſed 
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feſſed to have harboured any doubt of his honeſty, his friends 

would have thought he had received ill impreſſions without 

ground; and he had given a very late teſtimony of his ſin- 

cerity by concealing the marquis of Ormond, who had com- 
municated more with him than with any man in England, 

ip during his being there. For theſe reaſons, neither the king 

* nor thoſe about him could believe this information of More- 
= land's, but concluded it a contrivance to amuſe them; and 
3 therefort returned for anſwer, that the king confeſſed himſelf 
4 much fatisfied in the information he had received, acknow- 
ledged the great ſervice; only frankly declared, that nothing 
could convince him of the infidelity of that gentleman but 
the evidence of his own hand-writing. The meſſenger no 
"ſooner brought Moreland this letter, than he diſpatched ano- 

- ther with all that manifeſtation of the truth, that there re- 
5 mained no farther doubt. A great number of letters were 
* ſent, whereof the character was well known; and the intel- 
3 ligence communicated was of ſuch things as were known to 

very few beſides the perſon himſelf. | 


pvp. MERRT REVENGE... 


= ; * Crude Impoſition's like a Bow that's bent, _ 
De ang an Arrow with an ill Intent, 
= | Which being ſhot, the impenetrable Mark 
—_ | Rebounds it back, and wounds the Markſman's Heart. 
2 | | Tl Z + +: AMONY.M- 


; "PHERE are a fort of trades-people in the world, ſo ſel- 
1 "fiſh, and fo ignorant, that they vainly imagine a ſhil- 
ing extorted, or impoſed, and (extraordinarily put into the 
| 5 $ N pocket, is all 41 gain and good managment; not conſi- 
3 dering that the ſmalleſt impoſition may be liable to ruin their 
reputation for the future; and that a man may eaſier gain a 
bad character than recover a loſt one. He that would make 
A4 fortune by public buſineſs, had much better under- ſell than 
oaoer-reach, for as much as the one brings cuſtom to the ſhop, 
r 1 x 8 | : 5 . . 
1 . the other drives it away. Few will patiently bear an impo- 
3 ſition; nor do all men reſent an abuſe alike. However, it 
bHbPchoves every perſon, whoſe livelihood depends upon the 


publig, to be very tender how they offend them.” . The fol- 
W * *, 8 lowing |. 
* 1 N 8 b * 
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lowing ſtory is a true inſtance of a merry revenge upon one 
of the Penurious: And the affair happened as follows : 
| 45:1 W i 


1 Merchants agreed, one Sunday in the ſpring, to 
take a ride ten or twelve miles out of town, and dine 
at ſome ordinary in the country. Accordingly they pitched 

upon ſome village in Eſſex, where there was a twelvepenny 
ordinary every Sunday; but it happened, that after they 


were come to the houſe, and had acquainted the landlord 


that they intended to dine with him, one of them was taken 


ill of a ſudden, ſo that, when dinner was brought upon the 


table, the gentleman could not bear the ſmell of it; but ſoon 


after growing ſomething better, he ordered ſome wine to be 
made hot for him, with an egg beat up in it, which ſoon 
recovered him again. An hour or two after this, the gentle- 
man being again pretty well, they fate and drank a bowl of 
hot punch together; and at laft calling for the reckoning, 
the landlord, out of his princely munificence, had charged 
the gentleman that was ill, the ſame for his ordinary, although 
he never taſted of it, as he did all the reſt, viz. a ſhilling 
for 50 What, ſays the gentleman, do you charge me a 


ſhilling for eating; I ſuppoſe you mean for not eating; yoW 


know very well I never fat down to your ordinary, nor came 


near the table, T cantot help that, Sir, replies the ler, 
you faid you came to dine with me, and had a knife and 


fork laid ready for you, and there were victuals enough, ſo 
that if you did not chuſe to eat, that was no fault of mine; 
you was in the ſame company, and I ſhould have been as well 
pleas'd if you had eaten a hearty dinner, as none at all; it 
makes no difference to me; and I muſt not break through 
an eſtabliſhed cuſtom. Very well, replies the gentleman, if 


it be an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, I do not deſie you ſo much as 


to crack it upon my account. So they paid their reckoning, 


and away they went, but not very well pleaſed, as we may 


ſuppoſe, with their landlord's impoſition ; but when they 
were upon their road home again, ſays one of them, I have 
a thought come into my head, that if it be put in execution, 


I fancy we may pay him in his own coin, and perhaps it may 


be a means of mending his manners for the future. What 


is't? ſays the other. Why, replies he, what if we bring 


our Joe, the porter, to dine there next Sunday? Joe has the 
character of an eight or * pounder upon occaſion, and 
"FS F2- 4 is 
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the thi 8; to-morrow, that he may have time enough to 
. MdtF” All hi 


. one of them, as they were going along, L hope Joe your 
f LSSKI 4 3 +95 7h L 1 OE" 1. : 3 4 6 A 4h 
** ſtomach is in good order. Indeed, 


is ready. Ay, ay, ſays the gen- 


n . , 4 s 4 x60 BO ale wenn I „ e e * 6 ; 
d ſhat e ee eee till, you 
come. there; but be ure you don't cal any of us Maſter, 
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Beef; and the firſt piece he put into his mouth, he ſwore, 
it was very good, and he believed he ſhould make his dinner 
on it. The company were all amazed when they looked up- 
on his plate, and ſaw how he pitched it into his mouth, and 
began to carve for themſelves as faſt as they could, leſt they 
ſhould not each of them havea mouthful; but they had ſcarce 
helped themſelves round, before Joe's plate was empty, and 
he began to whet his knife for a ſecond trial; he hauls the 
Diſh to him, and round again he goes with another Alice, ve- 
ry little inferior to his firſt, which ſurprized them all more 
than he had done before; but one of his companions aſking, 
him, if he would not help himſelf to ſome Greens or Carrots, 
he replied, they are windy, and only ſerve to blow up the 
ſtomach, but there is no ſubſtance in them: With that, they, 
drawer ran down ſtairs to his maſter as hard as he could 
drive. Sir, ſays he, there's a man above ſtairs, that has 

eaten above half the Buttock of Beef himſelf already, and 

there is not above a pound and a half of it left on the diſh; / 
he throws it into his mouth, as though he was Fil ling an 
oven. Zounds, quoth the maſter, ſend up the breaſt of 

Veal as faſt as you can for your life, and I'll bring down 


what's left; ſo away he runs up ſtairs, to take a view of his 


new cormorant ; but by that time he came up ſtairs, Joe 
had clear'd his plate a ſecond time. In two minutes up 

2 roaſted Breaſt of Veal, and the landlord going toltake of 
8 Beef, for there was not much of it left, Jo&catches faſt 


hold of the diſh, and ſwore. a great oath that he had not 5 1 
half din'd, and in a moment whip'd: off the remainder f 


| "os boil'd Beef upon his plate. Seeing this, the maſter 


runs down again to his wife, with a very dejected counte- T 


mance, and ſhewing her the empty diſh that the Buttogk of 
Becf went up in, he ſwore a great oath that there would 
not be a morſel of victuals left for hig family to dine on; ſo 
up he went again, to be a woeful ſpectator of Joe's wonder- 
ful performance; but now. Joe, being pretty well cloyed with 
the Beef, began to lie bye a little, and called for ſomething 
to drink. By-and-bye, one of the company demanded oc 
the landlord, what there was elle for dinner? He replied, 
with a very faint voice, Gentlemen, I have nothing elſe but 
2 boiled plumb pudding; I did not expect fo. much 
company to-day, cantifined he, with a ſigh, and at the ſame. 
time my n 4 * 2 15 2 really have pro- 
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wided ſomething more. No, no, replied Joe, it is very well, 


we can make ſhift well enough; and I am 


have got a plumb-pudding, with all my heart, for I am fond 
of all ſorts of pudding. What then, ſays one of the gen- 
tlemen, won't you taſte the veal, ſir? I believe not, re- 
plies Joe, it is but a hungry ſort of food, I had rather ſtay 


for the Pudding. The reſt of the company having had but 
a very {mall ſhare of the Beef, had now almoſt finiſhed*t 
' veal, when the Pudding made its appearance; and the land- 

lord going to take off the ſmall remnant that was left, Joe, 
Who had ſet his argus-eye upon it, ſtabs his fork faſt into it, 


crying out, hold landlord, you ſhall not ſay but T'H taſte it 
however, elſe perhaps you may be affronted, and when I 


am gone ſay I was nice, and could not eat roaſt veal, So. 
| there was a third diſh emptied, and all the company as much 


amaz'd, and ſtard at Joe, as though he had been the 


greateſt prodigy in nature. But here Joe, being a little 
cloy'd, called for a bumper of red Wine, and having pid- 
dled a little while with the bones of his veal, till he had 
. cleaned them, he called for another bumper of red Wine, 
w which he had no ſooner tipp'd off, but he called for another, 
1 3 which made the company, I mean the ſtrangers, begin 
to * he intended to drink as much as he had eat- 
owelays he, Gentlemen, few pcople that are fond of 


en. N 


© 


- the bumper of red Wine into his plate, and cuts to it, ful“ 


the : 


two thirds of what Pudding was remaining in the diſh. This 6 


" — 
* , 
4 


crowned the whole work; for his companions ſeeing that, 


divided the other amongſt them, and Joe was now admired 


as a prodigy indeed. | 


Some time after dinner was over, the landlord came up 


ſtairs, and deſired to ſpeak a word with one of oe's friends. 


Sir, fays he, as that gentleman is your e and 


has 4 more than common volubility of appetite, 1 ſhall eſ- 
teem ĩt as a favour, if you'll take an opportunity, by-and-by, 


of Tpeaking to him for me, that I hope hl be ſo kind as to 


conſider me ſomething more than the 


ordinary, for, upon my ward, ſir, he has obliged me to drels 


Pn 
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a freſh dinner for my own family, or they muſt have gone 
without victuals. Indeed, fir, replies the gentleman, I'd do 
it with all my heart, but I know it will ſignify nothing, for 
it might have happened, yon know, that he had not eaten a 
morſel, and it is no eaſy matter, you know, landlord, for a 


| perſon to break through an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, This anſwer 


confounded the landlord in an inſtant, and convinced him, 


that this was only a bill due to him, which they had thus 
contrived to pay off in his own coin. . 


An ANECDOTE relative to Oliver Carat 


TIRE the protectorſhip of Oliver Cromwell, a deſign 
* 


was formed for re-eſtabliſhing the Jews in this kingdom, 
with full liberty to carry on trade, and exerciſe their religion; 
but though this affair met with violent oppoſition from 
the heads of the different ſectaries, yet Oliver fo far carried 
his point as to encourage a ſmall body of them to ſettle in 


their old quarter, under the direction of Manaſſeth Ben Ii. 


rael, a great rabbi, who ſoon built a ſynagogue, and publicly 


performed divine worſhip. The intelligence which the pro- et 


tector received, from time to time, by means of the exten ũ ä 
ſive correſpondence and cloſe amity every where wag 1 


throughout the univerſe among the ſcattered remains of & 
Jewiſh nation, contributed not a {little to the ſucctſ of 


enterpriſes abroad, and particularly to that of e 85 12 


peditions; an inſtance of which is ſomewhere upon record, 


and thus related: As the earl of Orrery was once walking IE 
with Cromwell in one of the galleries at Whitehall, a man 
almoſt in rags appeared in view; upon which Cromwell im- 


mediately left the earl, and took that perſon with him into 


who lay in the 


ſearch for the Spaniſh money. 
poaſſed by Dover, Smith ſent, and demand 
her. 
ſhould ſearch bim. V Jon which 00h 
- PhatWhe had lacks 1 an ue, | 'm 


l N _ . ' So * 
Ws 
> 


s cloſet, who told him of a ſum of money that the Spa- 


niards were ſending, over in a Dutch man of war, to pay 
their army in Flanders; and alſo the very part of the ſhip 


where the money was depoſited. The protector then imme- 
diately ſent an expreſs to Smith (afterwards fir Jeremy Smith) 

Downs, informing him that within a day or 
two ſuch a Dutch ſhip would paſs the channel, which he muſt 
Accordin ly, When the ſhip 


leave to ſearch 
The Dutch ca rain. 


EP G2 ww 
27 


ol he did not ſubmit to 
9 "MF the 


return'd, That none but his maſters | 
nt him word again, 


* 
* 


the fearch before it was run out, he would {ink 
Dutchman ſeeing it was in vain to contend with ſuperior force, 
ſubmitted in time; and fo all the money was found. And the 
next time Cromwell ſaw the lord Orrery, he told him, he had 
bis. intelligence from that ſeemingly forlorn Few he Jaw, him 89 
to ſame days ＋ 


An ANE Bo TE relative ?o Queen Anne's Wars. 
BOUT the latter end of queen Anne's wars, when the 
Tory miniſtry came into play, they made a mighty rout 
” Hg enquiring into the. conduct of their predeceſſors the 
Whigs; particularly as to corrupt management, and miſ-appli- 
x cation of public money. Among the reſt, Mr. Walpole (after- 
Wards the famous ſir Robert) then a member of the houſe, 
and once ſecretary at war, fell under its diſpleaſure; not ſo 
much perhaps, for what he had done, but out of pique for 
the violent oppoſition he had made to the meaſures then car- 
5 yang on. The charge urged againſt him was this: After he, 
in conſequence of his poſt, had contracted with ſome under- 
© "Takers for forage for the horſe that lay in Scotland; he, 
finding that the two perſons who contracted for it made con- 
A lerable gain by it, named a friend of his own ãs a third per- 
in order to know the ſecret of their management; fo they 
.  offere@him 500 1. for his ſhare, which he accepted, and the 
. e Was remitted. But they not knowing his place of re- 
ſiclence, directed their bill, To Mr. Walpole, Secretary at War, 
> who of "conſequence was obliged to endorſe the bill before it 
* _ couldbereceived, which he accordingly did, and the perſon con- 
_' cern'd received the money. This bein ng diſcovered, Mr. Wal- 
pole was charged with it, as a bribe that he had taken for his 
=_ .own uſe for making the contract. Both the perſons that re- 
—_— - mitted the money, and he who received it were examined by 
3 the committee, and affirmed that Mr. Walpole was neither di- 


4 


rect nor indirectly concerned in the matter; but the houſe 
inſiſted upon his having endorſed the bill, and not only voted 
_ .thisa corruption, but ſent him to the Toer, and expell'd 
bim the houſe. . However, the violence with which this charge 
Was carried oh againſt him by the Tories, turned in the end 
"to his advantage. For in the next reign he was conſidered 
as one who had ſuffered reren for his zeal to the 2 
3 of Hanover; and the honour that were then, 
4 upon him, mad him E ficie amends for the ſca 
= reſions that had been thrown out againſt him before. 


— 
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fd ral, e Deaf as thoſe who will not Hear; 
__ 8 | 


A true humourous TALE, and a Proverb; exemplify'd in the 
following merry Story of Mr. James Spiller, Comedian, 
of facetious Memory. | 


A S' the art of true humour is very difficult to attain, and 
8 very rarely met with, I (all preſent my readers with a 
- quotation on that ſubje&t from the Spectator, Vol. Num. 35. 
« Among all kinds of writing, there are none in which au- 
thors are more apt to miſcarry than in works of humour, as. 
there is none in which they are more ambitious to excel. It 
is not an imagination that teems with monſters; an head that 
is fill'd with extravagant conceptions, which is capable of fill- 
_ ing the world with diverſions of this nature; and yet, it we 
book into the productions of ſeveral writers, who ſet up for 3 
men of humour, what wild irregular fancies, what unna- #5 3 
tural diſtortions of thought do we meet with ? If they ſpeak | 
nonſenſe, they believe they are talking humour; and when. 
they have drawn together a ſcheme of inconſiſtent ideas, they- 
ars not able to read it over to themſelves without laughing. 4 
Theſe poor gentlemen endeavour to gain themſelves the re- "i 
putation of wits and humouriſts, by, ſuch monſtrous conceps . = 
tions ag almoſt qualify em for bedlam; nat conſidering that I 
humour ſhould always be under the check of reaſon, and that 
it requires the direction of the niceſt judgment, by ſo muß 
the more as it indulges itſelf in the moſt boundleſs freedom. 
*Phere is a kind of nature to be obſerved in this ſort of com- 
| Fr: as well as in all other; and a certain regularity of 
hought within muſt diſcover the writer to be a man of ſenſe, 
at the ſame time that he appears altogether given up to ca- 
price. For my part, when I read the delirious mirth of an 
naſkilful author, I cannot be ſo barbarous as to divert myſelf 
with it, but am rather apt to pity the man than laugh at any 
thing he writes It is indeed, much eaſier to deſcribe what 
is not humour; an what is, and very difficult to define it 
| any otherwiſe than as Cowley has done. © Wit----by negatives.” 
k For a further definition gf humour, and a beautiful com- 
_ pariſon between true humour and falſe humour, I would re- 
commend my readers to the remaining part of the above Spe- 
culation, and now ſhall proc 6 3 


* A 


to my ſtory. | : 2 


* 


1 


. 


— 
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In the ſummer ſeaſon, Mr. Spiller was one day riding to 
Epſom, and in the evening met with an em ate acquain- 
tance of his, who was returning, ſome three or four miles 
from that town, where, I know not upon what occaſion, ex- 
cept the races, it was ſo prodigioully full of company that he 
could not get accommodation for himſelf or his horſe upon 
any account. After ſome little ceremony had paſſed between 
them, the gentleman aſked Mr, Spiller where he was bound 
for, who anſwered him, to Epſom. What, ſays his friend, 
do you intend. to ſtay there all night? Les, ſir, replyed Mr. 
Spiller, you may be ſure of that. Why then, returned the 
gen:leman, if you do you muſt take beds with you, . both for 
yourſelf and horſe too, except you are provided for already, 
or elſe you will find that you muſt do as I have done; that 
is, come back again: For I have try'd every place in the. town, 
zag there is not'one bed to be got for love or money, as the 
aying is. 

I'll 1a lay a wager, reply'd Mr. Spiller, that I get a jodeing 
both for myſelf and my horſe too, let the town be never ſo 


* 5 full; and that too, in one of the belt inns in the town, - Per- 


Taps, ſaid the gentleman, you may have one already there be- 
o de. No, indeed, ſir, reply'd Mr. Spiller, I have not, I 
Can aſſure you, nor am I acquainted with any one perſon that 


Toe es in the town, to the beſt of my knowledge. Why then, 
A ö ſaid 4 


Ie gentleman, III lay you a gallon of elaret that you 
don't lie in the town to night, I mean in a bed; or, get your 
horſe put into any ſtable there. Done, ſir, Gaid Mr. Spiller, 
Til lay, you a gallon of claret that I do; and that too, in 

of the beſt inns. in town: And if you will favour me with 
your company, and return back with me, you ſhall ſee your- 


felt, that 1 will. No, no, reply'd the gentleman, I'll t 3 
Four word for it; and the firſt time we meet in London, if 
we hive time, we'll have our wager, and a fowl, to make us 


merry over the hiſtory of this night's adventure; with all my 


% 


* 
— 
9 


. -heart, returned Mr. Spiller; at which ſign do you reckon is 


gueſts, and every body in { 


the beſt ? For that ſhall be the place I mea to lodge at. Af- 
ter the gentleman had fatisfy'd him in that en, they con- Be 


- firm'd: their wager, and ſo they parted. I FU 
When Mr. Spiller came to the inn where he was directs 


3 


3 his friend, he rides directly! inte the yard, and calling aloud 


for the hoſtler,/ he found it quite taken up withhother 
Ja hurry _ confiſfion, f et, 


. 
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no creature offered to attend him, or ſee for any body that 
With that he alights from his roſinante, and leads him di- 
rectly into a ſtable, which was before ſo full of horſes, that 
there was not room for him poſſibly to lie down, but how- 
ever, there he meets the hoſtler, with whom he begins his 
humour, in the manner following. Here, friend, take care 
of this horſe, and do you hear, let him be well rubb'd down. 
Sir, anſwered the hoſtler, you ſee that the ſtable is already 
quite full; here is no room for him; nor have I any other 
place where there is more; well, well, ſaid Spiller, you may 
do ſo then, if you pleaſe, rub him down well, and give him 
ſome hay now, and about half an hour hence, give him a 
| quarter of corn and ſome beans : Sir, ſaid the hoſtler, again 
I tell you, here's no room for him. Ay, do, do, reply'd Mr. 
Spiller, if thou think'ſt ſo, put a little bran amongſt his corn, 
with all my heart. Sir, ſaid the hoſtler, roaring as loud as 
ever he could, imagining that he was deaf, I tell you that 
I'll not take any charge of your horſe; and if you don't take 
him away with you, I'll turn him out of the ſtable, and let 
him go to the devil if he will. Why thou art an honeſt, ſen- 
ſible, good-natured, young fellow, reply'd Mr. Spiller, and 
I'll leave it entirely to thee : But be ſure do not let my horſe 
be changed. Curle your deaf head! quoth the hoſtler; 
you may be d----n'd, and your horſe too; I wiſh you were 
both in hell together. Here, Mr, Spiller took not the leaſt 
notice of what the hoſtler ſaid to him, but left his horſe with 
bim in the ſtable, and goes himſelf directly into the houſe to 
get ſomething to drink. * N Tots 
And the hoſtler reflecting, that if the horſe ſhould be loſt 
he might ſwear that he had left him in his charge, and might, 
by that means, come upon him for damages; he therefore 9] 
tied him up to the manger, gave him ſome hay, and then rnnk 
into the houſe, to acquaint his miſtreſs, for ſhe was a widow, 
wht a ſtrange and deaf odd fort of à fellow ſhe had got to of 
deal with, By this time Mr. Spiller was come into the kitchen, + 
and had juſt called for a pint of red wine; but the good 
hoſteſs, being in a hurry, anſwered him, that ſhe was very 
ry that ſhe bad no place to aſk him to ſit down in. When | 
„ not willing to underſtand her, reply'd, 'tis all one to me, 6 
-madam, if your red wine is not gocd, let me have a pint of 


white * as he had male, 
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comes the hoſtler; and as his miſtreſs was endeavouring to 
make Mr. Spiller underſtand what ſhe had faid to him, the 
hoſtler cried out to her, Ay, d----n his deaf head, madam, 
you may ſpend as much of your. breath, as you pleaſe, to 
talk to him, but he will never hear a word you ſay: I have 
_— been plagu'd with. him this hour in the ſtable, about his 
=_ d----n'd horſe; and though I roared in his deaf ears, as ond 
_ as ever I could, till I had almoſt ſplit my, throat, I could not 
make him underſtand me one word; and there is his horſe 
ſill in the ſtable; I dare not turn him out, for fear he ſhould 
be loſt, and the deaf fon of a b-----ch ſhould ſwear that 1 
took charge of him. Lord! cried the hoſteſs, I do not 
know how we ſhall get ſhut of him. Troth, madam, an- 
ſtered"the hoſtler, I fancy it will be beſt to let him alone; 
and give him nothing that he calls for'to eat or drink; and 
perhaps that may ſoon tire him of being here. 
The hoſtler's advice was thought very good, and there- 
fore reſolved on, by his miſtreſs, to be put in execution. So 
there ſtood poor Spiller, for ſome time, ſtaring about him, 
and could neither get a ſeat to fit down, nor any thing to 
drink, But bye-and-bye, obſerving the ſervants to carry out 
of the kitchen, a cover of ſmoaking-hot diſhes, he imme- 
diately follows them into a room, where there was about 
twenty. gentlemen going to ſupper. So, as ſoon as he came 
into the room, he pulled off his hat; and after hanging it 
= upon a peg, he ſtood there, mute as a fiſh. At length, one 
ot the gentlemen obſerving, him, and alſo, that he was a 
= _: © ftranger, demanded, who does the gentleman want? 
lere they all ſtared at him for ſome time; but no-body 
_ claiming any knowledge of him, one of them ſaid to him, 
Sir, we are here a ſelect company; do you want any-body, 
3 pray? No ceremony with me, replied Mr. Spiller; I beg, 
= gentlemen, that you willmot diſturb yourſelves up my ac- 
count; I can fit any where. D. -- n the fellowT fays ano- - 
ther .of. them, what does he mean? Turn him out . ws 
room! The ſervants being all buſy, at his firſt coming into 
the room, placing the diſhes on the table, and putting things 
to rights, had not obſerved his coming in before; but nom) 
hearing of the gentlemen's diſpute, they ſoon found the cauſe. 
on it; and thereupon. ſaid one of them, Lord, gentlemen !” 
you will get no ſatisfaction by ſwearing or quarrelling at him: 


— 
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he will not hear you. He has been in the kitchen this hour, 


but no- body can make him underſtand a word that any-· body 
ſays to him. They have been ready to knock his brains out 


ſeveral times; but he never underſtood them in the leaſt. He 
is a poor, ſimple, honeſt fellow, I dare ſay; but what brought 

him here, the Lord knows; or how youlwill get him down 
the Lord knows. Well, well, cried one of them, 


what does it ſignify? Tis better to let him ſtay here, now he 


is here; he looks like an inoffenſive gentleman ; and as he 
is ſo a we may be ſure that he will not be offended at 
any thing that is ſaid in company; nor ſhould we get any 
great honour in throwing him down ſtairs. | 
This ſpeech met with ſo general an approbation, that they 
all fat down to ſupper, and let their deaf viſitant quietly par- 
take with them; which we may ſay was another point gained. 
So after they had ſupped, and had ſat drinking wine and 
punch, and other liquors, for about the ſpace of an hour, 
Spiller got up, and with great ceremony, thanked them all 
Toundifor their very good company; and then, throws down 
his ſhilling upon the table, for his ſhot. Atwhich, one of 
them roared out, as loud as he could bellow, Zounds! fir! 
what do you mean by a ſhilling? a ſhilling will not do, nor 
two neither! ſix ſhillings a-head will hardly pay the reckon- 
in 
* 3 Why, now, gentlemen, replied Mr. Spiller, it does not 
ſignify making a multitude of words, for upon my Toul I Win 


apologies, gentlemen ; I ſcorn to ſpunge upon any-body.. 


Here, after ſome ſtir, they found it was but i in vain o tak! 
with him, ſo they were forced to take the ſhilling and be c 25 EEE” 


, tented. 


kitchen, as his eyes weregolling about, he eſpied one 
* Maids, with a pan of oo; in her band, at which he 

inwardly rejoiced; ſo watehing his opportunity, he (links ea» 
ſily after her, quite unperceived by the girl; till when ſhe 
Was warming of the bed, he ſays to her, What is this the 


room that I am to lie in? At this unexpected demand, the 
poor girl, in the utmoſt ſarprize to ſee him there, replied - 
to him as loud as ſhe could roar, No, fir ; this bed is for two 


gentlemen, who are juſt coming into the room; and has been 
. for os this month. 


7 3 th , 
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be my ſhilling, if you were to talk till to-morrow; therefore, 


Some little time after, when Mr. Spiller was ar e 
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Very —_ my dear, {aid Mr, Spiller, I like it very well; 
and I hope the ſheets are well aired ; but where is my night- 
cap? At hell! quoth the girl, for ought I know, and 1 wiſh 
you were there too; for I am ſure you are a worſe plague 
than the devil : But d—--n your. deaf head? I will have 
your neck broke down ſtairs prefently. 2 

With that, away ſhie flies, with the warming · pan in in b 
hand, as faſt as ſhe could, to inform her miſtreſs, and 
two gentlemen, what had befel her. Madam, faid ſhe, 9 5 
der is that curſed dunny man that has plagued the whole 
houſe ſo, has followed me lily up ſtairs, into ſuch a room, 
where I was going to warm the bed for two gentlemen, and 
I cannot, for my life, get him down again. 

So, away flies the miſtreſs up ſtairs full drive, and the two 
gentlemen, who had beſpoke the room, along with her, But 
when they came to the door, to their great diſappointment, 
they found it both locked and bolted ; and he had alſo 
drawn a great cheſt of drawers againſt it, and placed a great 
wainſcot table againſt the drawers, and ſeveral chairs upon 
them: So that the gentlemen, at this baulk, were in a ter- 
rible paſſion ; and ſtrove to burſt the door open: But it be- 

ing a thick Oak door, and ſo ſtrongly ſtayed within, it was 
too much for them to accompliſh. So, after they had boun- 
ced againſt it half a dozen times, to no purpoſe, they ſtood 
to liſten whether they could learn what he was about; 
and Spiller, at the ſame time, rightly gueſſing what their 
= ſudden ſilence. was for, ſays to bimſcl, but loud enough, L 
for them to hear him, the public, inns are ſometimes _ ©” 
very dangergus places; and a man cannot be too ©” 
Cure in cher But though [ have the misfortune to have 
Joſt my hearing, I think they cannot eaſily make their 
way through that ſtrong door, and that heavy cheſt of 
draWters, and all the other things which I have pu! againſt * 
them: And if they ſhculdggthey can want nothingllut. 
and murder me, I am ſuxe. „ 
Then they all heard this, the landlady cravely Aid to the 
two gentlemen. There, gentlemen ! do you hear this? 1 
am glad you did not force open the door, with all my heart! 
For, if you had, we might have, been all. ruined. What 
could be done with ſuch a man? One of the A 1 * 
being a 1 557 70 of the . anſwered the hoſteſs, thus: 
By G----d, Madam, you are Very much in the right 5 in Mn | 
7 of 
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for although he has no right to the room he is in, yet, as this 
is a, public-inn, and he being in poſſeſſion, to break open a 
door upon him, would be fach an aſſault, as I ſhould not 
care to be concerned in, for an hundred pounds. This 
ſpeech of the lawyer's ſoon determined the matter; for 
| 9 all went again very quietly, and left Mr. 8 piller 


ſecure enough in his lodgings. | * 
In the morning, when Mr. Spiller came down, he very 
complaiſantly bid them all a good morrow; and they in re- 
turn, all curſed him heartily for his good humour, and 
called him a thouſand vile names; but he underſtanding 
never a word that they ſaid, it was all given to the wi], 
Then he deſired half a pint of white wine made hot, with 
an egg beat up in it, for his breakfaſt; and then giving 
the hoſtler a ſhilling for looking after his horſe, and a ſhilling 
to the maid for warming his bed, he mounted his nagg. And 
being now ſettled in his ſaddle, he deſired the good hoſteſs: 
to give him a glaſs of brandy ; which ſhe did ; and he drank 
to her very good health, rendering her his hearty thanks for 
her great civility, But while ſhe ſtood talking with him, for 
that little ſpace, having an occaſion to break wind, and not 
dreaming that he could be at all informed of the report, and 
recover his hearing ſo eaſily, ſhe never ſtood upon ceremony, 
: but let fly, at once, with the voice of a demmy cannon. 
At this vociferatious ſalute, Spiller returned, well ſaid, ma- 
++ Sam! By heaven that was a rouzer! I hope, madam, you 
ate better; I never heard a more banging f-----t in my life 
| „ Gad's curſe you! cried the hoſteſs, is . Ihe that was 


I Thus he fairly won his wager, and maintained his Humour 

© undiſcovered to the very laſt, _ ' 

ANNE C DOT E relative to Dr. DAL. 

FJHEN queen Elizabeth firſt propoſed to the famous ci- 

Vvilian Dr. Dale, his being employed by her in _ 
| | X ers, 
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ders, ſhe, among other encouragements, told him that he 
ſhould have. twenty ſhillings a-day for his expences: Then, 
madam, ſaid he, I will ſpend nineteen hillings a-day. What 
will you do with the odd ſhilling, the queen replied? I will 
reſerve that for my Kate, and for Tom and Dich; meaning 
his wife and children. This induced the queen to enlarge 
his allowance. Puring the doctor's ſtay in Flandei 1 
once ſent, in a packet to the ſecretaries of ſtate, two letters, 
one to the queen and the other to his wife; but that which 
was meant for the queen was ſuperſcribed To his deaf wi ife;. 
and that for his wife, To her mgſt excellent majeſty ; {o that 
the queen having opened his letter, found it beginning with 
Sweet-heart, and afterwards with my dear, and dear tove, 
with fuch- like expreſſions, acquainting her with the ſtate of 
His body, and that he began to want money. You may 
eaſily gueſs what motions of mirth this miſtake raiſed; but 
the doctor by his overſight got a ſupply of money. When 
upon the overtures for a treaty, the other ambaſſador came 
to propoſe in what language they ſhould treat, the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador faid, that the French was the moſt proper, be- 
cauſe, ſaid he to Dr. Dale, your miſtreſs intitles herſelf , 
queen of France. Nay, then, ſaid the doctor, let us treat 
| in Hebrew, for your maſter calls himſelf king of Jernfalem. 
8 "INECDOTE relative ta Mr. FOSEPH TREFUSIS. 
R. Joſeph Trefuſis, the original Trapland in my 
for Love, and a well-cſtecmed low comedian (a theatri- 
81 term to diſtinguiſh that branch from the genteel ;) was fa- 
mous alſo for dancing an aukward country clown. He W 
an . angler: and as he was fiſhing by the L. 
e de, ſome friends of his were going in a boat Fordert to 
embark for England. Joe ſeeing them, called to them to 
bim in, that he might ſee them ſafe on board. He + 
9 e his fiſhing-rod to à friend on ſhore, to take care of 
dl his return; but Joe, it ſeems, was prevailedion by his. 
" Feompaniois to make the journey to London with them, with 
y 15 Kſhins cloaths on his back, not a ſecond ſflirt, and but 
Teven. ſhillings in his pocket. His companions left him at 
London, and Mr. Wilks found him gazing at the dial in the 5 
ſquare of Covent-Garden. He hardly knew him at firſt, as 
Mr. Wilks faid, but by his particular gait, which was beyond 
imitation. When he aſked him how he came there, and i in 
"that pickle; Hum! ha! why Saith, Bobby, replied Joe, 1 
enly came from Dublin to fee what it was &chrk at ent- 
Garden. 1 
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e An ANECDOTE relative to Mr. LUN. 


UN, che famous harlequin, uſed frequently to ſup: at 
I Jerry Lucas's, the Sun-Tavern in Clare-Market, which 
has a door in one ſtreet and windows in anther. One night, 
after the entertainment, he had got into a hackney-coach, 
and ordered the man to drive him to the Sun: It happened 
that as the fellow was driving by the window, Lun perceived 
it to be open, and threw himſelf out of the coach into the 
room; the coachman having turned the corner drove up to 
the houſe, and getting from his box, opened the coach- door 
and let down the ſtep; then taking off his hat, he waited 
ſome time expecting his fare to alight, but at laſt looking 
into his coach and ſeeing it empty, he beſtowed a few hearty 
curſes on the raſcal that had bilked him, and remounting his 
box, turned about and was driving the fame way back: As 
he paſſed again by the window, Lun watched the opportu- 
nity and again threw himſelf into the coach; he then looked 
out and calling to the coachman, aſked where the devil he 
was going, and bid him turn about. The fellow got 
down, and looked into the coach upon Lun with great a- 
mazement, and then as he was ordered, turned about aud 


came once more to the Sun-Tavern door. When Lun gut BEE 
out; after reproaching the fellow for his ſtupidity, hezwwonld 
have given him his fare; No God bleſs your honour, ſays tlie 


man, my maſter has ordered me to take no maney to-night. 
Why then; ſays Lun, he's a fool, and here's a ſbilling for u 
fel. No, ſays the man, who by this time mounted th 
coach-box, that won't. do, I know you too: well for ally 
ſhoes and ſo Mr. Devil, for once.you are cutuuittedt. 


iy 
Ws 5 * 
9 * 


An ANECDOTE relative to the Counteſs of Eglington. 2 - = 


| 12 counteſs of Eglington, one of the greateſt beau - 
ties in Scotland, fell under the diſpleaſure of her lord 

for no other cauſe than that of having brought him ſeven 

daughters, and no ſon. His lordſhip went fo far as to aſ- 

fure her, be was determined to ſue for a divorce. The lady * 

replied, he need not do that, for ſhe would readily agree to 

a ſeparation, provided he would give her back what he had 

. N | 


2 with 


5 


bim, as he owed his preferment to his recommendation, he 
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with her. He, ſuppoſing ſhe meant only pecuniary affairs, 
aſſured her, ſhe ſhould have her fortune to the laſt penny. 
Nay, nay, my lord, ſays ſhe, that winna do; return me my youth 


beauty, and virginity, and difmiſs me as ſom as you pleaſt. 


His lordſhip being unable to comply with his demand, 
no more of parting with his lady, and before the year was 
out, ſhe brought him a ſon, who eſtabliſhed the content and 


affection of his parents for each other. 


4 * i N 


— 


1 


IJ 7 ,OCTOR Savage, ſoon after he had been confecrated 


R : biſhop of in Ireland, defired Mrs. Pilkington 
to give his compliments to the dean of St. Patrick's, and tell 


* 


us ſutpriſed he had never ſeen him ſince : While I was plain 
Dr. Savage, fays he, the dean uſed to ſend his wine and 
' bread before him, and frequently take a dinner with me; but 


now I believe he is aſhamed to own. me. Mrs. Pilkington de- 


: livered the biſhop's meſſage; to which the dean liſtened with 
great attention, and then faid----0h / I remember ſomething of 


it, Lord C.- t applied to me for a perſon: to make a biſbop. of, 
whom I knew was not an honeſt man; and as 1 wanted. the 
fiving of W-------'s for D.. y I recommendid S ge to the 
biſboprick, with an aſſurance that he would anſiuer his excel- 


daurpoſe, and pox take me if I ever theught him worth 
my Contempt till I hal made a biſbop of Him ĩð 


* 
3 
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4s Account of the DEATH, dc. of Bins, king 


STANISLAUs's famous DwaRr. 


of the Royal Academy of Sciences, to M. Morand, of the 
ame Academy, we are informed of the death of Bebe, King 
Staniſlaus's famous dwarf. Bebe was the iſſue of two healthy, 
well made, labouring people. His mother reared him with 
great difficulty, his mouth being ſo ſmall, that he could 
only take in part of the nipple. A wooden ſhoe ſerved him 
for a long time by way of cradle; and his growth, to the 


age of twelve, was in proportion to his original littleneſs. At that 
age, nature feemed to make an effort that was not uniform, 


his growth being unequal in many parts: His noſe in particu- 
lar being diſproportioned to the reſt of his features. Bebe 
gave very imperfect marks of underſtanding, and had no no- 
tion of the ſupreme being, or the immortality of the ſoul, 
He ſeemed to be fond of muſic, and beat time with tolerable 
exactneſs. He was ſuſceptible of all the paſſions incident to 
human nature, ſuch as anger, jealouſy, &c. At the age of 


18, Bebe was ſo amorouſly inclined that he is ſaid to have 


anticipated old age by the ind 99 of this propenſity, for 
he naturally died of old age, 


leave to have him diſſected, and the anatomiſts diſcovered 


many obſtructions, to which they attribute the ſtoppage of 


77 ĩðłv PRINTIE.. 
8 1 R, 7 | ” | * | $26: Fa 
A S Chriſtendom, or the profeſſors of chriſtianity, de- 

parted from the ſpirit, and vitals of religion, they be- 
came not only __— contentious: about —— 
ceremonies, (even to perſecuting thoſe, ho, through a diſ- 
belief of the real neceſſity of lin have been in the non- 
performance thereof, ) and have inſtituted one type in the 


ſtead of another, little knowing, or deſiring to know, what _ 
they pointed to, that, if I may be allowed the ſimile, like 
che dog in the fable, they have catched at the ſhadow, and 


leaf che ſubſtance. 
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| B. the extract of a letter from Comte de Treſan, member 


ore he was 30, and began to 
decline from two and twenty. The king of Poland gave 


£4 
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It being more agrecable_ to the natural diſpoſition of man 
to Hacrifice than to obey, and to offer oblations than to hearken 
to the voice of the lord, that is, to adhere to, and mind 
the reproofs and dictates of conſcience ; from whence have 
proceeded the wany inventions and ſuperſtitions, in tbe Latin, 
Greek, and alſo in ſome of the reformed churches, that ſo 
by the many performances, and truſt, and confidence put in 

externals, the inward divine life of religion, which leads into 
purity of heart, productive of moral rectitude, becomes neg- 
lected. 55 b * | | 

I was drawn into theſe ſerious reflections from reading the 
account of the mode or form of baptiſm as uſed by the Min- 
grelians (of the Greek church) in the eaſt; and as chriſtians 
in general, lay ſuch ſtreſs on that mtg or ſacrament, 
as it is called, give me leave to deſcribe the form uſed among 
thoſe people, which pleaſe to take as followeth. foe 

- 5 Tg * Yours, NED 
Aug. 29, 1764. |  ASELLUCL 


Tie mode, or form of baptiſm, uſed among the Mingrelians, 
S e reek church, in the Eaſt. Related by Sir Fohn Chardin, 
in bis Travels through Perſia, who faith, | 


18 1 Was invited to two chriſtenings, whither I went to ob- 
1 ferve the manner of the Mingrelian baptiſm, and the 
ceremony was thus: It was performed in a neighbour's houſe, 
acjoining to where I lodged in Anarghia; the prieſt was ſent 
for about ten o'clock in the morning; he was no ſooner come 
= hut he went into the buttery, where they kept the wine, and 


ett himſelf down on a bench, without any other than his or- 


"> | 


dinary habit, and then began reading a book that was greatly 
| torn, about the ſize of a New Teſtament" in octavo. Not 
- that the child was brought to him when he firſt began to 
read, for the father and godfather” did not bring him till a 
quarter of an hour after, and then appeared a little boy, 
about five years old, at which time the godfather brought a 
little fearing candle, and three grains of incenſe, the candle 
the godfather lighted, and fixed to the cellar door; though 
it was burnt out before the child was baptized, they lighted 
not up another; and as for the three grains of incenſe, they 
w re ſtrewed on ſome embers, and ſmoaked away; all this 
While the prieſt read on very faſt, with a loud voice, and in 


* 1 2 * 1 
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ſuch a careleſs manner, as if he minded not what he did; 
the father and godfather walking backward and forward all 

all the time, as did the boy, eating all the while, At length, 
after an hour's reading, a bucket of warm water was brought, 
into which, after the prieſt had poured a ſpoonful 1 of am- 
ber, he bade the godfathers undreſs the child, which, when 
done, he put the child. naked therein, where, 'as the child 
ſtood on his feet, the godfather waſhed his body all over, 
and when he was well waſhed, the prieſt took out of a lea- 
ther pouch as much myrrh or oil of unction, as to the weight 

.of a pea, and gave it the godfather, who anointed with, it 
almoſt all parts of the child's body, as the top of the head, 

the ears, forehead, noſe, cheeks, chin, ſhoulders, elbows, 
back, belly, knees, and feet, all which time the Prieſt con- 

tinued reading; nor did he give over till the godfather had 
again dreſſed the child; which being done, the father brought 

bread, wine, and boiled pork, and firſt gave the child to eat, 
and then preſented it to the Prieſt, the godfather, and the 

gueſt, and then they all fat down to a table; nor was there 

one that was not drunk before he went away“. 


The PANTHER, the HORSE, and other BEASTS. 


A ASL SEE 


THE man, who ſeeks to win the fair, 
(So cuſtom ſays) muſt truth forbear ; 
Muft fawn and flatter, cringe and lye; | 14" 
And raiſe the goddeſs to the ſky; _ K "x "I 
For truth is hateful to her ear, | 
A rudeneſs, which ſhe cannot bear -—--- 
A rudeneſs? ---- Ves. I ſpeak my thoughts; 
For truth upbraids her with her faults. | 
How wretched, Cloe, then am I, 
Who love you, and yet cannot lye; 
And ſtill to make you-leſs. my friend, 


I ſtrive your errors to amend. wt > A 
But ſhall the ſenſeleſs io unpart bY. e 
The ſoft paſſion to your heart, | t OY. 


While he, who tells. you honeſt trath, © S 
And points to happineſs your youth, _ 
. 5 Determines, 


, 
94 } 
Ca Fa , 
s » 6 
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ermines, by his care; his lot, 
| Ap lives neglected, and forgot? ry 
© Truſt me, my girl, with 1 caſe, 
Tour taſte for fatt'ry I equld Pleaſe, | 
. 
Like glow - worms in the 
K pat I fay your lips diſcloſe 1 5 
The freſhneſs. of the op ning roſe? 
Or that your checks are beds of flow'rs, 
Enripen d by refreſhing ſhow'rs? _ 
Yet certain as theſe flow'rs. ſhall fade, | 
Time ,ev'ry beauty will invade. _ 
; de butterfly, of various hue, 
; More than > flower reſembles you; : 
. flutrring, fickle, buſy thing, 1 
ure ever on the wing, 
5 coquetting for an hour, 
o die, and 1 0 be thought of more. 


\ 


Would you the bloom of youth ſhould laſt? 2 | 


-*Tis virtue that muſt bind it faſt; 

An eafy carriage, wholly free 

From four reſerve, - or levity; 
Good-natur'd mirth, an open heart. 

And looks unſkill'd in any art; 

Humility, enough to own - 

The frailties, which a friend makes IT) 
And decent pride enough. to knew 

The worth, that virtue can beſtow. 


Theſe are the charms, which neer. "OY 8 


Though youth and beauty fade away, 
And time, which all things elſe removes, 
| 8 heightens virtue, and improves. 
Tou'll frown, and aſk to what intent 
Thi blunt addreſs to you is ſent? _ 
I'll ſpare the queſtion, and confeſs 
I'd praiſe you if I lov'd you leſs; 
But rail, be angry, or complain, 
I will be rude, while you are vain. 

Beneath a lion's peaceful reign 


When beaſts met friendly on the Fl, a 3 


A Panther, of majeſtic port, 
The vaineſt female oe the court) 
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With ſpotted flän, and eyes of fire, 
Filbd every boſe with defirte, 
Where e'er ſhe mov'd; a ſervile croud 


Ot fawning creatures wing and dene, — 5 2 


(Like modern belles) With — arg; 
Where noiſe, and nonſenſe, and gfitnace," | 


And ſcandal echo'd round the — 2 1 * 6 s 
Behold the gay, fatitaſtic — 1 "3% dt 


Encircled by the ſpacidus ri 

Low-bowing, with important ook, 

As firſt in rank, the monkey — | 
Gad take me, mum, bat E Meir, 014 4 


« No angel ever lock d {6 falr abet 95 ank. 
« Forgive my rudeneſs, but I vow,” 188363 fi; 


« You were not quite divine till hay 220 


95 


<«« Thoſe limbs! that ſhape! and ee 0 39% 


O, cloſe them, or the gazer dies:? 
Nay, gentle pug, for goodneſs hüfh, 


L vow, and fwear, yb ihe the — 202 . E £727 


1 ſhall be angry at this rate------ 

Tis fo like e aver which I hate. 
The Fox, in blog cunning vers d, 

The beauties of her mind rehears'd, 

And talk d of knowledge, taſte, and ſenſe, 


To which the fair have, vaſt pretence;: 
Vet well he knew them: abways vain BWIN 66K Af 


. Of what the 2 they ſtrive not to attain, 
d 


And play d fo cunningly his part, 
mos oe was rival'd/jn, his art. 


The Gott avow'd;his am'rous flame, rind Ek 10 
And burnt for what he durſt Ana; fn 01 2409) 


Yet hop'd u meeting in the Wood 
Might make his mean d l 
Half angry at the bold 
She frown'd ; but yet ſie _— EUR 
Such beauties might iaſlame his blood, 
But ſtill his phraſe was ſome what rude. 
The Hog her neatneſs much admir d; 
The formal Aſs her ſwiftneſs fir d; 
Thus all to feed her tolly.ſtrove, 5 
And by their praiſes ſhar'd. her love. 


The 
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The Herſe, whoſe gen'rous heart diſdain'd d 
Applauſe, by ſervile flattry-gain'd, -  , | - 
With graceful courage, ſilence broke,, | _ + 

And thus with. indignation poke. 
When flatt'ring monkeys fawn; and prat, 
They juſtly; raiſe contempt, or hate; em oi. 

For merits tum d. ü ridiculs,. e. 
Applauded by the: grinning fool... 2 ieivas3t bne. 
The artful Fox your wit commands. biete 


i To lure you to his ſelfiſh ends | babar 
* From the vile flatt rer turn away, ir node. 
For knaves make friendſhips, to e. +117 That 2A 


Diſmiſs the train of fops, and fools, .. _ _ 50 5 
And learn to follow viſdom's rules .. 
Such beauties might the lion warm, G2 yore e 
Did not your-folly break the chrmm 
Feoeer who wonld court that lovely ſhape, Sa ee 
_— Ts be the rm ofa td dt. nts att oo 
=. *  _ Hefaid; and \aorting in diſdain, | lemon vol 


% * 
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Who chin all her friends, and neglected dak 
= 61835807 FOR vii . 3441 *6fivs 14 
3 Hes vigninaus of L. vel En 
5 IND with the cleareſt head, the pureſt heart, 
E Jo» Ob, much- lamented LE 66; dun gen to thee; 4-750 
Talents to act art Honeſt AMtemews part, 36 bat. 
Thy country's friend, the friend of Uberty! 2 
oh, loſt too ſoon! The loſs1et 'Britons mou m.. 
og add the tha to the' private tear: a 
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To RO Ep1ros, c. 


* 

T the death of king Edward VI, TO his alter Ma- 
ry aſcended the throne, her whole drift, and deſire, 
was to bring about an alteration and change in religion, from 
that eſtabliſhed in her brother's reign, to popery, which ſhe 
accompliſhed; for venal tools enou ogh ſhe foundto ſerve her 
purpoſe, who had cried down the mals, and all the ſuperſtitions 
of the church of Rome, as ſtark naught in her brother's days. 
But in every age, and reign, there are not wanting thoſe, who bu 4 
will veer, and turn about, with every ſtate - wind that lows, | | 
and alter ſyſtems, either religious or poli tical, as beſt ſuits 
their intereſt and purpoſe; for courtiers in general, ſeek not 
to know, or follow, truth and juſtice, but power and pre- 

ferment, and to aggrandize themſelves and milies. 

But to put a better face and gloſs on things, 'a Uiſputation 
between the Catholics, and Proteſtants was appointed and held; 
which after long conteſt and debate, ended with theſe words 
from the Catholics, or moſt powerful part, to the Reformed, - 
You have the word; but we have the fword, and we will We | 
w/e of it ; a molt nervous and cloſing argument. 

In the courſe of my reading, I have ſomewhete found to 
the follow import; that on the acceſſion of king James U. 
to the throne, one of his nobles congratulated kim in © c,15 
theſe words; Gop bleſs your majeſty; and may your: * # 

4 be as happy as was that of queen Elizabeth's.” Tb 
king faid, © Pray, how came her reign to be ſo happy? 2 If Ws 
Th noble replied, © She was a judicious, wile princeſs, wha... = 
ſtudied to know the temper of the people ſhe governed, and... 
choſe the miniſtry accordingly ; who ſhquld have the goo! 8 Wu 
and intereſt of the common people at heart, as the * fer 
2 wiſe 9 will uh have a wills mn", | 3 "i 


* f « 


8 


To the barer, eng N : 
=>, 5 


Teka, lately i in the moſt roms _— 
England, as I was attentive to the threatening piles' of — 
rocks, every way around me, my pleaſing ſpeculations, were . 
ſuddenly interrupted by the hoarſe voice of my guide, who, 
5 1 * apology, wats very rarely, he * : 


* 0 


we had loſt our way, and without giving me time to recover 

out of my ſurpriſe, added, we could not be leſs than twelve 
miles diſtant from the proper road. My whole attention 
was now more particularly fixed upon the ſurrounding 
n and obſerving it was terminated with nn 


2424 


we mig ig mak ſome enquiries; ſuitable to our On cir- 
cumſtances. My conjecture proved not ill- grounded; for 
we h d rode ſcarce a mile before a ſpacious, regular - built edi · 
fice reſented itſelf to our view; upon taking a turvey, of it, 
5 had but juſt turned my eye to the door, when it was open- 
— ed, and a gentlemen in appearance of quality came out, and 
=_ approaching me with a moſt engaging ſmile, enquired if cu- 
3 808 and a deſire to {ce the wanton. ſports of nature, had 
brought me to his wild manor, which was ſo little known 
15. and ſo ſeldom viſited by the inquiſitive traveller. I in- 
ormed him of the accident which had occaſioned this, and 
received by way of anſwer, that it was full forty miles to my 
intended ſtage, that J had three miles to go among the rocks, 
- apd twelve over a dangerous moor before I could reach the 
Shrw-ay. The information raiſed up many painful ideas; I 
>xamined the .countenance of my guide, gazed on the pro- 
pect before me, and then looking ſtupidly en the ground, 
3 j into a reverie: Having come to a reſolution, I lift up my 
dies, but was agreeably ſurpriſed to ſee the whole family 
3 Ke about me, and my on with, another ſervant, in a waiting 
4 fy poſture, ro attend. my diſmounting. Sir, continued the 
+ hoſpitable ſtranger, I have becn ſome time courting you to 
Peda [the remainder of the day with, me, but receiving no 
1 Per, thought it not ami's to bri ing the reſt of my family 
= 3 "=O back the invitation. This they did in ſuch alluring: terms, 
tat if my ſituation had not been ſuch as it was, I ſhould not 
FE + have fcrupled to accept ſo polite an offer, I went in: I 
= was pleaſed with every perſon and object around me: I for 
once, thought, there is, in this life, perfect happineſs : The 
4 the gext day, ſeveral othegs, ſtole unpercelved 150 
and unreferved converſe; I never before was ſo 
4 prevailed on to part With taciturnity; but it Was ithpoſſi- 
Hle nat te be communicative amidſt the moſt engaging and 
f undefigning companions. The maſter of the houle diſco- 
vered an * ſerenely brig ight, a carriage tin tured with in- 
e, 4 2 RE oe 8 ; 
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expreſſible ſoftneſs, a ſincere complaiſance in his converſa- 
tion, a freedom without levity, in his profeſſions truth with- 
out oftentation or vile hypocriſy ; bis indifferent actions had 
ſomething in them peculiarly aftrafting ; he would be upon a 
level with you, and his ſentiments of the follies and failings 
of mankind bordered always upon the tender. His amiable 
confort I heard called by no other appellation than Charity ; 
ſhe was, 1 have ſince been inſormed, a branch of the fami- 
iy of the All-worthies : her good qualities, eſpetially thoſe 
of benevolence, and a readineſs to forgive, render her ac- 
quaintance a peculiar bleſſing. The eldeſt fon of this he p- 


py pair is named Prudence, the next Integrity, and the ? 
youngeſt Equanimity. With ſuch friends how {wittly run | 
out the ſands of time! How ſoon are misfortunes allevia- 4 
ted and foregone'! | | | „ 


Ihe hours now approached, which compelled me to take 
leave of thoſe with whom I wiſhed for ever to reſide. At 
the morning of my departure, while at breakfaſt, J happen- 
ed to diſcover in a hint, my inclination to know the name, 
and ſomething of the hiſtory of my generous benefaQor. 
Sir, faid he I underſtand yon. It is my ſtudy, my delight, 
to find out the wants of my fellow-creatures; and to alli... .] 
the delicate and modeſt; before they feel the pain of decla*F  -. 8 
ring them. You fhall not depart with one reaſonable deſire N 
unſatisfie et. E 0 B 
My name is Good - Nature. Once, in early days, my t 

ſidence was fixed at the metropolis, near the court end of “ 
the town. By frequent tours, confined to my own count, 
and by exerting the whole of my influence to render thoſe 
viſited happy, I obtained the cordial eſteem of all ſorts of + 8 
people. The poor loved me for my good actions, and the 
rich for my affability. At the ſame time dwelt in town, a 
perſonage, known by the name of Selfiſhneſs, and univerſally . 
deteſted, on account of the numerous baſe actions his ruling i 
paſſion urged him to commit. As envy and meanneſs are Wo 
cloſely united, my growing fame gave him umbrage; and no 1 
ſooner were my friends and their careſſes multiplied, put he 
meditated by what ſubtle policy he might check" one, 
and deprive. me of the other. To this end he employed 
every artifice a baſe mind can ſuggeſt : But anding, what = N 
often happens, his many diſconcerted ſchemes, and detected | 
falſities, only rendered him more odious, he had recourſe to 
3 gs O2 | other 
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other expedients; and bis plodding genius too ſoon invented 
a device, which conduced not a little to his once hated, but 
now too much admired character: In ſhort, he ſet himſelf in 
earneſt to act the part moſt averſe to him: He affected to 
become my diſciple, and aimed to captivate the unthinking 
part of mankind with exterior ſhew inſtead of reality: He 
bowed low to a chariot-wheel, ſhook by the hand the moſt 
noted knave, was profuſe in his ſmiles, and apparently friend- 
ly in his gumerous invitations. He could be leemingly ten- 
der in mentioning any report to the prejudice of the man he 
deſigned to calumniate; was continually w for the pro · 
ſperity of thoſe, and hoping they would do well, whom he 
would injure, and if poſſible perp-trate their ruin. A ſhrug 
of the ſhoulder, a rolling eye, a down-caſt look, a pathe- 
E tic ſigh, expreſſed the force of his compaſſion, which was 
mnaot ſtrong enough to do one diſintereſted real good action. 
This hypocriſy he exerciſed in all its forms, enemies as 
well as friends; the bad as well as the good, every one 
who might be ſerviceable, had their ſhare. In proceſs of 
time his artificial eaſineſs of temper was looked upon as na- 
._ tural; his 'outward complaifance won the ignorant; and his 
*  Banſcleſs humanity, reduced to an art, rendered him popular; 
the very mimickry of good nature covers, or beautifies 
4 e ** deformity of ill actions and ill deſigns: Theſe ſubtleties, 
=. Tablervient to arbitrary power, fo ſtrongly operated upon the 
= political world, that they took him and his family under their 
4 protection. Sir Robert adopted one of his children, and 
"called him Intereſt. Alas! ever ſince that period of corrup- 
tion, his deſcendants, like the preſent northern locuſts, are 
- - endeayouring to ſcatter their brood over the whole earth; 
1 vor is there a village where ſome of them are not to be met 
= © with, though under different names; theſe they aſſume ac- 
= cordipg.to the genius and temper of the people; at court 
they are ſtiled Good-bredding;.in the city, Oeconomy ; in 
the country. ' Good-nature and prudent perſons,-------- As . 
do myſelf, it ſoon appeared I was marked out to-have the 
.* load of odium Selfiſhneſs bore, caſt on my. ſhoulders : With 
this view-my words were miſconſtrued, my actions miſrepre- 
ſcehnted: I was at times too grave; I was not witty enough; 
* ig vidited the ſick, it was oſtentation; if I relieved 
ttttihe neseſſitous, it was extravagance, or with an intention to 


pe)⸗ů come popullr.- - -Thus, being continually calumniated 
8 . 2 a ; 
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by falſe reports, ill treatment compelled me to ſeek a ſhelter 
in this ſilent retreat, where live happy to myſelf, and I hope 
uſeful to the world ; for you muſt know I continually make 
excurſions abroad, and viſit thoſe ſincere friends who have not 
ted me, and whom I have the pleaſure to ſee are not a 4 
few, in this land productive of Liberty and Benevolence. 
Here my hoſpitable friend ended his narrative, and I took =—_ 
an unwilling, but haſty, leave. In my way home this 
thought employed my mind. Surely ! what I have heard is 
nothing more than an allegory, framed to teach me how to 
diſtinguiſh real good-nature from its appearances : hence 1 
learn that, however the former is to be ſeen in every ſtreet 
we pals through, yet ſelfiſhneſs, intereſt and private views, 
are frequently under the malk; and we may venture to ſay, 
for one truly-good-natured man, known to be ſuch by his 
actions, you will meet with five ſmooth-tongued, talkative 
flatterers. | | : 
Chicheſter, Suſlex. | Tour's, &c. |. 
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ANECDOTE relative to Dr. HALLEY. \ - 


RS 


1 the year 1715, when Dr. Halley's ſcheme, and”. 
other aſtronomical ſchemes of the great ſolar eclipſe, 
which foretold the preciſe time of the beginning and ending 
of that eclipſe, and that it would be total, was cried about 
every where in London, there happened to be a Mahometan "4 
envoy there, from Tripoli, who at firſt thought people di- 
ſtracted for pretending to know ſo exactly when GOD Al. 
mighty would totally over-ſhadow the ſun, which his own 
muſſulmen were not able to do. He concluding thus, that 
60 D Almighty never would reveal fo great a ſecret to usun- 
© believers, when he did not reveal it to thoſe whom he eſteem- 
ed true believers. However, when the eclipſe came preciſe - 
ly as thoſe ſchemes had foretold, he was then afk'd by lord For= 
far, what he now thought of the matter? His anſwer was, 
That they muſt have their intelligence from the devil; for he 
was ſure that GOD would never correſpond with ſuch a wretch« 


ed Jet of unbelievers as the Engliſh aſtronomers ue 
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ANECDOTE relative to V1GTO R AMAD EUS. 


| ACTOR AMADEUS, the late king of Sardinia, had go- 
verned that kingdom with great wiſdom for many 
years, when he at laſt formed a reſolution of reſigning the 
crown in favour of his, ſon, the preſent reigning monarch ; 
which he accordingly did, Sept. 30, 1730, contrary to the 
advice of his miniſters; and againſt the remonſtrances of the 
prince himſelf, Who conjured him to keep the reins of go- 
vernment in his on hands till death ſhould put a period to 
bis dominion. His ſecret motive for this ſtep, was, that he 
might retire, and wear out the remainder of his days! in dal- 
Vance with the counteſs of Sebaſtian, whom he had reſolved 
to marry; but the reaſon declared in the act of demiſſion 
were, the fatigues of a long rcign, and the infirmities of 
age. After this ceremony the old Ling ſet out with his mi- 
ſtreſs for Chamberry, the place he had choſen for his reſ- 
dence. But whether he grew tired of dallianee, or was in- 
ſtigated by the ambitious views and ſolicitations of the coun- 
tes his wife, he ſoon entertained” thoughts of re-aſcendirg 
be throne; and for that eud wrote ſecretly to ſev eral of hs 
_ Former favourites, who carried his letters to the new king. 
His majeſty, willing to make his father caſy, paid him a viſit 
at Chamberry ; but found him.muchiout of temper. Charles, 
however, for that is the prefent king's name, defircd the 
5 counteſs of Sebaſtian to employ her good offices to pacify him, 
offering any thing to content him; but adding, As my father 
las made me king, king” I vill he. The lady promiſed him 


pz” fair, but had no intention of keeping her word. Soon after 
'M Cbarles s return to Turin, Victor wrote him word, that the 
. "= air of: Chamberry did not agree with: him, and Jefred leave 
= to reſide at Montcalier; but without waiting for an an{wer, 


ſet out ſor that caſtle, The young king was not diſpleaſed 


8 5 [+ have him under his eye; but the miniſtry finding the old 


king reialute to remount the throne, adviſed him to confine | 

bim, which with great difficulty he conſented. to do; but in 
ſigning the order his hand ſhook ſo, that the ſecretary wes. 

obliged. to guide i it. In conſequence of this order the count 

ale arreſted the old king at Montealier, and con- 
mY {tm to the caſtle of Rivoli. At his departnre, heaſk- 
ed only for three things; his wife, his bow s, and his ſnuff- 


n 
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box; but only could obtain the laſt; He was treated at Ri- 
voli with great reſpect by the officers appointed to guard him, 
but nobody was allowed to . him. He died there] in 17 32, 
aged * 66. | {Re hy 10 
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ANECDOTE relative 70 Sir RICHARD. STEELE. 


Dos the reign” 75 king George the feſt, "while Sir 
Richard Steele had the direction of his majeſty's com: 
pany. of comedians, plays were frequently acted in the great 
Hall of the palace at Hampton-Court, for the diverſion of 
the royal family, One day his majeſty had ordered Shake- 
Ipear' s Harry the th, which is no other than a ſort of drama- 
tic chronicle of an Engliſh court, to be preſented before 
him; and when, it Was over, the earl of Sunderland meet- 


ing Gr Richard in the Colonade, and aſking him gravely, how 


the king liked it, replied with his uſual humour, 80 terrib 
well, my lord, that I was afraid 1 ſbould have loft all my ac- 
ters! For I was not ſure the king would not keep, Ch 70 ji 
the poſts at Court, he ts them fo fit Hor. in the H | 


A r 1 2 Story of a 3 4 OE I by a * 


in an Extract of a private Letter from-a'entleman at Bi. 

Jon, to his Friend in Lenden, dated Aug. 15, 1764. bo 
8 my arrival here, there has been a man brd e 0 on 
che wheel, with no other proof to condemn. him than 
that of a water ſpaniel about the ſize of your's ; the cireum- 
ſtances attending it being ſo very ſingular and ſtriking,” 1 
ſhall communicate them to yon. A farmer, , who had been 
to receive a ſum of money, was way - laid, robbed, and mur- 
dured by two villains: The farmer's dog returned with all 
ſpeed to the gentleman's houſe ho had paid the money; and 
expreſſed ſuch amazing anxiety for the gegtleman to follow 


him, pulling him ſeveral times by the ſleeve and {kirt of the 


coat, that at length the gentleman ſubmitted. The dog led 
him to the field, a little from the road fide, where the body 
lay; from thence the gentleman went to a public ple, in 
order to alarm the country: The moment he entered, as the 


two villains were there drinking, the dog ſeized: the murder- 
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er by the throat, and the other made his eſcape. This man 
lay in priſon three months, during which time they viſited 
him once a week with the dog; and though they made him 
change his cloaths with other priſoners, and always ſtand in 
the midſt of a crond, yet would the dog fly at him. On the 
day of trial, when the priſoner was at the bar, the dog was 
Jet looſe into the courthouſe, and in the midſt of ſome hun- 
dreds he always found him, though dreſſed entirely in new 
cloaths, and would have tore him to pieces, had he been ak 
lowed; in conſequence of which, he was condemned, and 
- at the place of execution confeſſed the fact. —orely ſo 
uſeful, diſintereſtedly faithful an animal, ſhould not be ſo 
barbarouſly ed as I have often Io them, ara = in 
r N 
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N \ ANECDOTE relative to MICHAEL anos. 


T ichael Angelo, in kit as 4 | ch F b 


judgment in 
the pope's' chapel at Rome, had painte 


among other 
1 in hell, that of cardinal Campegio, who had once 
1 en him ſome ill offices abroad, with fuch a ſtriking likeneſs, 
that every body knew it at firſt ſight. Upon which Campe- 
gio complained of the affront to his Holineſs, and deſired it 
= — might be eraſed. The pope replied, I was ont of his power 
tio oblige bm. Why ſo? faid . "Becauſe, ſaid his 
E '- Holineſs, we can {Rf oe out of Purgatory, but not cut 
1 * 3 ; 
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6 a4 N E C Do OTE WE. 19. a | Gurion . 
Done per- ago, among other fine paintings that adorned the 
IS great church at Harlem, was one of Abraham Mering up 
bit ſen Jac, which in every reſpect but the deſign exceeded 
| all the reſt in the church; but that was of true Dutch inven- 
tian indeed ! For, Abraham was repreſented as ſhooting Iſaac 
with a pocket-piſto], when inſtantly as the hammer was ſup. 
poſed to be ftriking up the ſteel, a little Cherub deſcends and 
piſſes-out the fire. Biſhop. Burvet, ſpeaking of Holland 
day to kit William, ſaid; he had een a 0 in that . | 
t, ui ¶ be believed was not to be matched in the whole world. 
aud his majeſty being deſirous to know what it was, the bi- 
ſhop mentioned this picture. His majeſty ſtniled; but when | 
1 to ä cauſed it to be removed. 


TWo VULGAR ERRORS, reſpecting the Pains 
| n mne e out. » 


Wo errors (which give me 3 to 2 1 * 
not from being the errors of the country people, but 
of the writers on huſbandry, by whom they are conſtantly 
1nſerted, and which for want of the. teſt of NEARS; are 

mere conjectures) ſhall be the ſubject of this letter. 

The firſt is a general aſſertion, that the' proper times to 
ſow graſs-ſeeds are at the latter end of the ſimmer, or about 
Michaelmas. | 

In the year 1962, 1 ſowed ſome ground with graſs- ſeeds, 
at the above - directed time. The ſeaſon was tolerable, and 
the ſeeds _—_ up well, the ground being very fine. The 
winter eneral froſty, and much ſnow. The ſeeds, 


when 1 them to flouriſh in ſpring, were almoſt quite | 


3 * here and there one being to be ſeen; ſo 1 was 
obliged to plough it up again. 

| In 1763, concluding that the theory was till right, and 

the failure owing to the froſt, I fowed another piece of ou 
at the end of the ſummer with $-ſceds, and ſome more 
with faintfoin, The following winter was quite open and 


mild; ſome rains before Chriſtmas, but good weather after- / 
wards, The ſucceſs has been the ſame as the year before, 


viz, a very great deficiency, eſpecially i in the ſaintfoin which 
I have been 2 rced to ſow again. 
I only mention thoſe two tas as the ſucceſs was the ſame 


in different ſeaſons, but have often before tried this ſyſtem, | | 


* from an apprehenſion that the fault was either in 
the ſeed or ſeaſons, or ſoil; but now I am perfectly 


vinced, that (unleſs winter can be turned into fummer late 5 


ſowing will not ſucceed once in five times, nor will pring 
ſowing fail above once in five. 
The ſecond error in the huſbandry-writers is a conſtant af- 


Sr, that ſeeds ſhould. never be ſown with corn; that the 8 


greedineſs of the farmer, by ſowin THOR together, is a great 
| Joſs to him i in the future goodneſs of the graſs, &c. 

I will not ſo poſitively (as before) inſiſt on the falſity of 
advice, but, on conſtant trials, will venture to ſay, that 

gut ſoils it is better for the land, and much more advan- 


tageous to the farmer to ſow them together. 
Let ground be never ſo well tilled, there will remain in it 
* quantity of BE. ſeeds of annual weeds : theſe wile on 49 
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lind reſting, immediately ſprout, and about midſummer be- 
come a conſiderable crop, running out the*goodnels of the 
ſoil, and ſmothering the ſeeds, (which are of a flower growth, 
being intended by nature to continue longer) and if not pre- 
vented by mowing, will 'ſhed their :eeds,; and fill the ground 
for a next years crop. )) od. Uwi' oa 7 
If ſeeds are ſown with corn, the corn, being of quick 
rowth, prevents many of the weeds. from growing; and the 
armer, for the ſake of his crop, will have the more groſs ones 
weeded out: By this means the following year the ground 
will be clear fot᷑ the growth of the graſs- ſeeds; not to men- 
tion ſome advantage of the ſtanding ſtubble being a ſhelter in 
winter for the young plants. oo 85 
I have frequently ſown, for the ſake of the experiment, 
part of a field in one way, part in the other; and will ven- 
ture to affirm, that in general the ſeeds ſown with corn make 
the cleaneſt and beſt ſwarth; not but it will happen, in par- 
ticular years, that the corn will damage the ſeeds by being too 


3 , * frank. I have a crop of barley juſt now on my ground, that I 
3 9 8 expect to ruin the ſaintfoin which was ſown with it, but it is 
2? particular, and may not happen again, atleaſt, 1 never had 


it ſo before unleſs from my own miſmanagement. | | 
__ 4 0011 Muſeum Ruſticum.)* 1 17 
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Br Letter of Baron HOLBERG, on BELLS, and the Cuſtom of 
I KEI Ringing in England, © ©, 


ö 8 ry 


” I Was laſt week in a company of men of letters, where 
I += ſeveral conjectures were offered concerning the origin of 
the word Campana; a Klocke, that is, Bell, in the northern 


1 tongues. On my return home, I conſulted ſeveral writers; 


ſome think the word Klocke to be of northern etymology; 
= . theſe words, Ir (loca habeatur in Eccleſia, occurring in the 
maoſt antient hiſtories of the North, It appears from hence, 


Y that in the infancy of Chriſtianity, the word Cloca was uſed 
in the North inſtead of Campana. Some French writers de- 


rive the word Cloca from Cloche, and 1 from Clo- 


cher, that is, to limp; for, ſay they, as a perſon Whg fimps, 


falls from one ſide to the other, ſo do Klocks, bells, when 
rung. Some have recourſe to the Latin word Clangor, others 
©. recur to the Greek Xaleo, I call; ſome even deduce it from 
the word Cochlea, a ſnail, from the reſemblance of it's ſhell 
OO oa N + hb 
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to a bell; thus here is plenty of derivations for you to make 
choice of. As to the Latin word Campana, it was firſt uſed in 
Italy, as Nola is in Campania; and it appears that the great- 
er bells only were called Campana, and the leſſer Nola. The 
invention of them is generally attributed to Biſhop Paulinus ; 
but this certainly muſt. be underſtood only of the religious 
uſe of them; it being plain, from Roman writers, that they 
had the like machines called the Tintinnabula. | : 
The uſe. of bells continued long unknown in the, Eaſt, 
the people being called to public worſhip by ſtrokes of wood- 
en hammers; and to this day the Turks proclaim the begin- 
ning of their ſervice, by vociferations from the ſteeple. An- 

_ tiently prieſts themſelves uſed to toll the bell, eſpecially in 
cathedrals and great churches, and theſe we diſtinguiſhed by the 
Ks n of Campanarii. The Roman Catholics chriſten their 
bells, — odfathers aſſiſt at the ſolemnity; thus conſecrating 
them to religious uſe. According to Helgaudus, bells had cer- 

tain names given them like men; and Ingulphus ſays, he ordert 
tuo great checks, bells, to be made, which were called Bartho- 
lomeus, and Bettelinus, and two leſſer, Pega, and Bega, 1 
think the time yet remains uncertain. when the hours firſt be: 
gan to be diſtinguiſhed by the ſtriking of a bell. In the em: 
pire this cuſtom, is {aid to have been introduced by à prieſt of 
Ripen, named Elias, who lived in the twelfth century; and 
this the Chronican Anonymi Ripenſe, ſays of him, hic dies G 
horas campanarum pulſatione diſtinxit ; i. e. this man firſt di. 
ſtinguiſbed the days and hours by the ſtrote of a bell. The uſe _ 


of them ſoon became extended from their original defign to + 
other ſolemnities, and eſpecially burials : which i — 2 a 
ing has long been complaiged of as a public nüfance; and to 
this alludes che famons French poet, who, like moft of His 
fraternity, 1 ſuppoſe, Joved filence, © 


1 7 ** 


75 £58; 


fro Pour boner is mts; four mobtir er vivans, 
| ie. To honour, the dead, they murder the living.” ©» 


|| Beſides the common way of tolling bells, there'is'"alfo 
; ringing, which is a kind of chimes uſed on various occafioiis 
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in token of joy. This ringing prevails in no'c6untty ſo much 


| as ig Kugland, where it is a kind of diverſion, aud, for a p'ets 
o money, any one may have a peal. On this account it 15, 
tha 


t England, is called the Ringing Iſland. Chimes are ſome- 
thing very different, and much more muſical: there is nt a 
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tou in all the Netherlands without them, being an inven 
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tion of that country. "The chimes lately ſet up at Copen 
hagen, are one of the fineſt ſets in alt Europe; but the inha- 
bitants, from a pertinacious fondneſs for old things, ot the 
badneſs of their ear, do not like them ſo well as the old ones 
which were e in the late conflagration of that city. 
N Jam, Sir, Your's, ee a 
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Pim: a blowing va ele are been e bo 

the Miniſtry, many of them, particularly the lift, which 
is not the 1 important, may be promoted by aloft N 
ee "wt 3 
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FT 895 1 particulars are dbaſe the ez 

1 ous conſideration. of the preſent Miniſtry, and to Fats 
that. ſhall ſucceed them; for whoever will contribute moſt to 
the redreſs of e 1 be mo a of 
wi e Public. ; 


ta tat 14 An. 47 


0 une all bne CUrES: 3 ks . at þ itil the 
be and profit of places hold a proportion to the ory 
of the office, and the trouble of "executing it. 

| | be lop off, or at t leafk.to regulate, and fur the fees at = 

N he offices. 

To render p rivate Acts of Parliament leſs pate, 
| To pre? t e Credit of the Public Funds. 7 


47 
147 — 
* 


; ts, IR? ts 
and * — iro Ee 2 hole” e 
auit their legal ſetilement; to confine all the, old and: infirm 
of. thoſe that are born B 


h o Ameri 
19. a me: fer the Final G 10 605 ill bran 1 


=; eto one year or, two at fartheR;” which is forely falficienr 

e to produce their 4 every kind. 
10 ce of ſonppling, "which 

. '# sfo y done. 


. To — Sa the confumption 110 our own. mmanufatiures; a | 
| probbicng under ſevere penalties, the imporration of fo | 
Foreign moot as ich our trade. 
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To take off ſuch taxes as immediately affect the poor 
Manufacturers, in order to enable them to work as cheap as 
our neighbours, for the dearneſs of our ſilks, lace, &c. in- 
duces great people to furniſh themſelves with ſuch things 
from France, «+ 

To contrive ſome more - fammary way to puniſh petty 
thefts, and ſmall offences; the ſending ſuch to common goals, 

' teaches them mere roguery than they knew before. 
To encourage a ſpirit of induſtry De act and pn 
nin Noth and ame 7 5 8 


* 


HYMEN and DEATH. A FABLE. 


5 d' ye ay, Nay, aben- 'tis ume; 
Another year deſtroys your prime. 
But ſtay----The ſettlement! Thats made.” . 
Why then's my ſimple girl afrads .. 165 
Yet hold a moment, if you ca, n 
And heedfully the fable ſcan. . 
The ſhades were fled, the morning . 85 Mo os 
The winds were in their caverns Ow.” ta eu OY 
When Hymen, penſive and fedate, e 
Held Oer the fields his muſing gait. 3 
Behind him, through the green wood ſhade, | 
Death's meagre form the god ſurvey d, W 2. 
Who quickly, with gigantic ſtride, i 069 
Ont weat on duc and Join tis fide CLAS 
The chat on various ſubjects ran, a wet 
Till angry Hymen thus began. 1 . 
Relentleſs Death, whoſe iron OY DS SLY Yep” 
Mortals reluctant 1 * n en 848 
Still of thy pow I complain, 
And thy too partial hand arraiga !' - 

When Cupid brings a pair of 1 eee 
All over ſtuck: with equal darts 
Thy cruel ſhafts my hopes deride, „ 

A ent the knot, that Hymen 5 a TORE 

Shall not the bloody, and the * e 
The miſer, hoarding up his gold. 
The harlot, — 1 T 
NE {obs thy fell revenge e | 


8 
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But muſt the gentle, and the kind, 
Thy fury, undiſtinguiſh'd, find! 
The monarch calmly thus reply d; 

Weigh well the cauſe, and then decide. $ " 

That friend of yours, you "wag ws. 1 

Cupid, alone is to be blam'd; 5 

Then let the charge be juſtly 5 5; 
That idle boy negleéts his trade, J 
And hardly once in twenty years, 7 neſs 6 
A couple to your temple bears. . 

The wretches whom your office blends, 

Silenus now, or Plutus ſends ; 

Hence care, : [and bitterneſs, and ſtrife, 

Are common to the nuptial Tide, -: 3 

Believe me; more than all mank ind. 
; Your vot'ries my compaſſion find; | _ _ © 
Yet cruel am I call'd, and baſe, 5 . ape" - * 
N Who ſeek the wretched toixSlcales. +: 
The captive from his bonds to free, . 
AIndiſſoluble, but for nmqCe. 

Lis 1 entint dim the yoke ;, 7 | $ 

63 || By me, your crouded altars nals cc 9 

For mortals boldly dare the nooſe, 

Secure that Death will ſet them looſe. % 


1 * 
3 The WOLF, the SHEEP, dels LAMB. tris 
= D demands, the parent's voice 0 
_ Should ſanctify the eee choice; wr: $0463 
In that; is due obedience ſhewn; d e 
To chooſe, belongs to her alone. e 17 
May horror ſeize his midnight hour er N 
Who builds upen a parent's Son, +4 egi 
And claims, by purchaſe vile and bee, ego le 
The loathing maid for his embrace. en b 


1 1 


Hence virtue ſickens; and the breaſt, Jin 
Where peace had built her downy neſt, - ET 
Becomes the troubled ſear of care, . e {AT 
And pines with anguiſh, and deſpa. . 
4” A Wolf, rapacious, rough and bold, 855 
W_ | Whoſe nightly plunders thinn'd the fold, f 


Contemplating his ill-ſpent life; i 2s 
7 0g doy'd with ate: would take le. r ge, 
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His purpoſe known, the ſavage 'race, 
In num'rous crouds, attend the place; 
For why, a mighty Wolf he was, 45 
And held dominion in his jaws. | 
Her fav rite whelp each mother brought, 
And humbly his alliance ſought; 
But cold by age, or elle too nice, 
None found acceptance in his eyes. 
It happen'd, as at early dawn, 
He ſolitary croſs'd the lawn, 8 
Stray'd from the fold, a ſportive lamb 
Skip'd wanton by ber fleecy Dam; 
. When Cupid, foe to man and beaſt, 
Diſcharg'd an arrow at his breaſt, 
The tim'rous breed the robber hey; 
And trembling o'er the meadow flew; 
Their nimbleſt ſpeed the Wolf o'ertook, 
And courteous, thus the Dam beſpoke. 
Stay, faireſt, and ſuſpend yoar fear, 
Truſt me, no enemy is near; 
Theſe jaws in ſlaughter oft embru'd; 
At length have known enough of — | 
And kinder buſineſs brings me now, + 4 | 
Vanquiſh'd at beauty's feet to bow. \ 
You have a daughter-----Sweet, forgive e 8 
A Wolf's addreſs----in her I live ng 3 1 
Love from her eyes like lightening came, 
And let my marrow: all on flame; ' 
Let your conſent confirm my choice, 
And ratify our nuptial joys. r 
Me ample wealth, and pow'r attend, © + 
Wide Oer the plains my realms extend; Ne 
What midnight robber dare invade 
The fold, if I the guard am made? 
At home the ſhepherd's cur may ſleep, 
| While I ſecure his maſter's F 
Diſcourſe like this, attention dam d; 5 
| Grandeur the mother's breaſt inflam'd; 
Now fearleſs by his ſide ſne walk d. WF 
Of ſettlements, and jointures ulld; ee e 
Propos d and doubled her demandss 
Of flow'ry fields, and turnip-lands.- 
The Wolf agrees. Her boſom Fells any e 
To miſs her happy fate ſnie tell; 


— . 
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And of the —_ alliance vain, 
Contemns her. kindred of the plain. 
The loathing Lamb with horror hears, 
And wearies out her Dam with pray'rs; 
But all in vain ; mamma beſt knew 
What unexperienc'd girls ſhould do; 
So, to the neighbouring meadow carry'd, 
A formal aſs the couple marry'd. 
Torn from the tyrant mother's ſide, 
The trembler goes, a viftim-bride ; | 
" Reluctant, meets the rude embrace, 
And bleats among the howling race. 
With horror oft her eyes behold 
Her murther'd kindred of the fold; 
Each day a. fiſter-lamb is ſerv'd, 90 
And at the glutton's table carvd; | 8 of 
The craſhing bones he grinds for food, 
And flakes his thirſt with ſtreaming blood. 
Love, who the cruel mind deteſts, 
And lodges but in gentle breaſts, 
= _ Was now no more. Enjoyment. BY 
__ - The favage hunger d for the tcaſt; 
—_- But (as we find in human race, 
A mall conceals the villain's face) 
Juſtice muſt authorize the treat; 
Till then he long'd, but durſt not eat. 
24s forth he-walk'd, in queſt of prey, 
| The hunters met him on the way; 
1 Fear wings his flight; the marſh he n 
1 The ſnuffing dogs are ſet at fault. 
—_  . His ſtomach balk'd, now hunger gnaws, 
; Howling he grinds his empty Jaws z | 
Food muſt be had and lamb is nigh ; 
Hlis maw invokes the fraudful lye. 
Is this (diſſembling rage he on 
= ; The gentle virtue of a bride ? 
= That, leagu'd with man's deſtroying race, 
3 | . She 10 her huſband for the chaſe ? þ 9+ 
= Buy treach'ry prompts the noiſy hound 
YZ ++ To ſcent his footſteps on the ground? 
IT Thou traitreſs vile! for this thy blood  — 
Shall glut my rage, and dye the wood! 
Zo laying, on the lamb he flies, 
Beneath his jaws the victim dies. 


* 
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LETTER from Lady Ny W. y M----e to the Lady -:- 
PD deferibing a Convent at Vienna, GC. 


V; ennd, October 1. 


6 defire me, Madam, td fend you ſome accounts of 
J dhe cuſtoms here, and at the ſame time a deſcription of 
vienna. I am always willing to obey your commands, hut 
you muſt, upon this occaſion, take the will for the deed; if 
I ſhould undertake to tell you all the particulars, in which the 
manners here differ from our's, I muſt write a whole quire 
of the dulleſt ſtuff that was ever redd; or printed without 
being read. Their dreſs agrees with the French or Engliſh 
in no one article, but wearing petticoats. -----They have 
'many faſhions peculiar to themſelves; they think it indecent 
for & widow ever to wear green or roſe colour; but all the 
other gayeſt colours at her own diſcretion. The aſſemblies 
ere are the only regular diverſion ; madam Rabutin has the 
aſſembly conſtantly every night at her 'houſe ; and the other 
ladies, whenever they bave a mind to diſplay the magnifi- 
cence of their apartments; or oblige a friend, by compli- 
' menting them on the day of their ſaint, they declare, that 
on ſuch a day the aſſembly ſhall be at their houſe in honour 
of the feaſt of the count or countels-<-- ſuch .a one. Theſe _ 
days are called days of Gala, and all the friends or relations * 
of the lady, whoſe ſaint it is, are obliged. to appear in their 
beſt clothes and all their jewels; The miſtreſs of the houſe + 
takes no particular notice of any body; nor returns any body's  _ 
viſit; and, whoever pleaſes, may go; without the formality 
of being preſented. The company are entertained with ice 9 
in ſeveral forms, winter and ſummer; aſterwards they "_ | 
into. ſeveral parties of Ombre, Piquet, or mation, all 
games of hazard being forbid. 
I ſaw tother day the Gala for count Altheim, the empe- 
ror's favourite, and never in my life ſaw ſo many fine clothes 
fancied,----They. embroider the richeſt gold ſtuffs, and 
— they can make their clothes bee . enough, that 
is all the taſte they ſhew.in them. On other days t A. 
ral dreſs is a ſcarf, and what you pleaſe under it. 
But now I am ſpeaking of Vienna, I am ſure you expect l 
tho d ſay ſomething of the convents; they are of all ſorts 
d ſizes, but I am pleaſed with that of St. Lawrence, where 
the eaſe and neatneſs they ſeem to live with, appears to me 
os more * than thoſe ſtricter orders, where Perpe- ; 
<Q 
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tual penance and naſtineſs muſt breed diſcontent and wreteh · 
edneſs. The nuns are all of quality. I think there are to 
the number of fifty. They have each of them a little cell, 
perfectly clean, the walls of which are covered with pighares, 
more or lefs fine, according to their quality, A long Mit 
ſtone gallery runs by all of them, furniſhed with the pick 
of exemplary ſiſters; the chapel is extremely neat and-richly 
adorned. - But I could not forbear laughing at their ſhewing 


me a wooden head of our Saviour, which they aſſured me 


ſpoke during the fiege of vienna; and, as & proof of it, bid 
me remark its mouth, which had been open ever ſince. 
Nothing can be more becotning than the dreſs of theſe nuns. 
It is a white robe, the fleeves of which are turned up with 
white callico, and their head«dreſs the ſame, excepting a ſmall 
veil of black crape that falls behind. ----They have a lower 
fort of ſerving nuns, that wait on them as their chamber- 
maids. They receive all vifits of women, and play at Om- 
bre in their chambers with permiſſion of their abbeſs, which 
is very eaſy to be obtained, I never ſaw an old woman ſo 


e INeT ſhe is near fourſeore, and yet ſhews very little 
ign of decay, being ſtill lively and chearful. She eareſſed me 


as if 1 had been her daughter, giving me ſome pretty things 
of her own work, and ſweetmeats in abundance. The grate 


is not one of the moſt rigid; it is not very hard to put a 


head through; and 1 don't doubt but a man, a little more 


lender than ordinary, might ſqueeze in his whole perſon. 


The young count of Salamis came to the grate, while l was 
there, and the abbeſs gave him her hand to kiſs, But 1 


was farprized to find here, the only beautiful young woman 
I have ſeen at Vienna, and not only beautiful, but genteel, 
witty and agreeable; of a great family, and who had been 


| the admiration of the town, I could not forbear thewing 
my ſurprize at ſeeing a nun like her. She made me a thou- 
ſand obliging compliments, and defired me to come often. It 
will be an infinite pleafure to me (ſaid ſhe ſighing) but 1 avoid, 
with the greateſt care, ſeeing any of my former acquaintance, 
and Whenever they come to our convent, I lock myſelf in my 


cell. I obſerved tears come into her eyes, which touched 
me extremely, and 1 began to talk to her in that ſtrain of 


tender pity ſhe inſpired me with, but ſhe would not own to 


me, that ſae is not perfectly happy. I have fince endeavoured 


to learn the real cauſe of her retirement, without being able 


to get any other account, but that every body was furprized 


at it, and no body gueſſed the reaſon. I have been feveral 
| Sl times 


f 
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times to ſee her; but it gives me too much melancholy to fee 
ſo agreeable a young creature buried alive. I am not ſur- 
prized” that nuns have ſo often inſpired violent paſſions ; the 
pityene naturally feels for them, when they ſeem worthy of 
ang r deſtiny, making uu eaſy way for yet more tender ſen- 


tients,” 1 never in my lite had ſo little charity for the Ro- 
man Cathelick religion, as ſince I ſee the miſery it occafions, 
to ſo many poor unhappy women! And then the groſs ſuper- 
ſition of the common people, who are ſome or other of them, 
day and night, offering bits of candle to the wooden figures, 
that are ſet up almolt in every ſtreet. The proceſſions I fee 
very often are a pageantry, as offenſive, and apparently con- 
tradictory to common ſenſe, as the pagods of China. Gov 
knows whether it be the womanly ſpirit of contradiction that 
works in me, but there never, before, was ſuch zeal againſt 
popery in the heart of, e aaa, 

| pour &e. &; 


Behaviour of Philip II. of Spain, when his Perſon bappened | 
"i 8 i130 be miſtaken. N 8 


ILIP the ſeeond, walking one day alone in one of the 
P adess of the convent of the Eſcurial, an honeſt tradeſ- 
man, ſeeing the door open, went in. Tranſported with ad- 
miration of the fine paintings with which that houſe was 
adorned, he addreſſed bimſelf to the king, whom he took 
for one of the ſervants of the convent, and deſired him to 
ſhew him the paintings, and explain the ſubjects of them. 
Philip, with all the humility and condeſcenſion of a lay-bro, 
ther, conducted him — the apartments, and gave him 
all the ſatisfaction he could deſire. At parting the ſtranger 
took him by the hand, and ſqueezing it affectionately, ſaid, 
I am much obliged to you friend: I live at St. Martin's, 
and my name is Michael Bambis, if you ſhould: chance to 
come my way, and call upon me, you will find a glaſs of 
good wine at your ſervice.” * And my name, ſaid the pre- 
« tended ſervant, is * the ſecond, and if you will cal! 
upon me at Madrid, 1 will give you a glaſs of as good. 


Ag 


* 
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An ANECDOTE relative to Mr. BEN TL HOLLIS: 
"R. Denzil Hollis, — lord Hollis) had peer 

one of the commiſſioners employ'd by the parliament 
in the treaty at Uxbridge; where he had carried on a private 
correſpondence with the king; this could not be kept ſo ſe- 
cret, but that it got vent, and ſome of the parliament had 
notice of it. Mr. Hollis being afterwards attacked in par- 
liament by a contrary party, there wanted nothing perfectly 
to ruin him, but a witneſs to give credit to ſuch an accuſation 
againſt him. Sir Ant. Aſhly Cgoper they thought fit for their. 
purpoſe; they doubted not but he knew enough of it, and 
they made ſure that he would not fail to embrace ſuch a fair, 
and unſought- for opportunity of ruining Mr. Hollis, who had 
been long his enemy upon à family quarrel, which he had 
carried ſo far, as, by his power in the houſe, to hinder him 
fr m fitting in the parliament though entitled to it by a fair 
eletion, Upon this preſumption he was ſummoned to the 
houſe, and being called in, was there aſked,” whether. when 
he was at Oxford, he knew not, or had not heard ſomething 
concerning Mr. Hollis's ſecret tranſaction with the king at the 
treaty of Uxbridge. To this queſtion he told them he could 
anſwer nothing at all; for though poſſibly what he had to 
ſay would be to the clearing of Mr. Hollis, yet he could not 
allow himſelf to ſay any thing in the caſe, fince whatever 
anſwer he made, it would be a confeſſion that if he had known 
any thing to the diſadvantage of Mr. Hollis, he would have 
taken that. diſhonourable way of doing him a prejudice, and 
wreak his revenge on a man that was his enemy, Thoſe who 
had brought him there prefſed him mightily to declare, bur 


in vain, though threats were added of ſending him to the 
+" - *Fower..- He perſiſting obſtinately ſilent, was bid to withdraw, 
* + -and-thoſe who had depended upon his diſcovery being diſap- 
pointed, and conſequently very much diſpleaſed, moved 


” umly for his commitment; of which he, waiting in the 
lobby, having notice, unmoved expected his doom, though 


- 4 ſeveral of his friends coming out were earneſt with- him to 


ſatisfy the houſe, but he kept firm to his reſolution, and found 
friends enough among the great men of the party that op- 
poſed Mr. Hollis to bring him off; who very much applauded 
the generoſity of his carriage, aud ſhewed that action ſo 
much to deſerve the commendation, rather than the cenſure 
ef that aſſembly, that the angry men were aſhamed Bon 


— f = 
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ther on it, and ſo dropt the debate. Some days after, 
r. Hollis came to his lodging. and having i in terms of great 
acknowledgment and eſteem expreſſed his chanks for his late 
behayfour in che houſe with reſpe& to him; he replyed, that 
Setended not thereby to merit any thing of bim, or to lay an 
een on him; that what he had done was not out of any 
conſideration of him, but what was due to himſelf, and what 
he Should” equally have done, had any other inan been concerned 
in it, and therefore he was perfectly as much at liberty as before 
to live with him as he pleaſed. But with all this he was not 
fo ignorant of Mr. Hollir's worth, nor knew fa little how to 
put a juſt value on his friendſhip, as nat to receive it as.a very 
great and ſenſible Favour, if he thought him a perſon worthy 
on whom to beſtow it. Mr. Hollis not leſs taken with his diſ- 
courſe than what had occaſioned" it, gave him freſh and re: 
ted aſſurances of his ſincere and hearty friendſhip, which 
bers received with ſuitable expreſſions. And thus an old 
quarrel between two men of high ſpirits and great eſtates, 
neighbours in the ſame county, *ended in a ſound 855 firm 
frien 15 Wielt my as long as they liv'd. 


| 1 the EDITOR, e, e 
PAY >, 5 
BEING che other day on Epping Foreſt, to purſue the di- 
verſions ,of the ſeaſon, I flept at a village i in that voi/inage, 
and that 1 might not ſpend a ſolitary evening, I prevailed on 
the curate of the pariſh to partake of a duck, and a bottle 
of port, who gave me the following anecdotes con-erning 
Waltham-Abbey, a ſmall town on the Foreſt, 


I, RMERLY this Abbey was Ws by a number of 
jolly friars, who uſed to make frequent excurſions by 
moon- light to viſit a nunnery at Cheſhunt, which is diſtant 


about two miles from Waltham.----Harry the VII Itch, ho 8 


heard of this, and envied the luxurious enjoyments of theſe 
holy Inamoratos, was once ill - natured enough to ſpoil their 
ſport; for being a hunting on the foreſt, he contrived, with 


his courtiers, to place toiles in the way, from W altham to 
Cheſhunt, by which means he caught five brace of bald heads 


in one night. | 

II. Between thirty and forty years ago, the manor houſe 
of Waltham Abbey was inhabited by the famous Bumper 
"auire Jones. In digging to * his cellar, the * 
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#1 "In the ok hand of the town. above-mentioned 
is. common. epitaph, 


- Praiſes on tombs are trifles vainly ents. "TE 

A good man maketh his own monument, 
AP oy ingeniouſly engraved. on a tombeſtone ; 

Haiſes and tombs are. trifl es vainly peut. 15 

18 good man needeth his own monument. 

Iv. The curate of a neighbouring * was ; invited by 


\ 


. » churchwardevs.to meet his pariſhioners, at a public dinner, 


when the reckoning eame to be paid, to their immortal 


* nour,. they made bim pay his full quota of ſix ſhillings, 


gugh he could plainly make it appear, that after his taylor, 
laundreſs, and lodgings: were paid off, be could not fave 
above 4s, 6d. out of his income at the year's end. 

Such, Mr, Editor, are the anecdotes I had from my friend 
. the curate; to which 1 ſhall only add, that during my excur- 
ion, 1 had the pleaſure to ſee the Fair Penitent acted, and 


next morning had the honour to be ſhaved by Lothario, to 


Have my ſhoes 2815 * — 1 and my linen waſhed 
vy Lavinia, 723 
8 725 vours f 5 155 1 
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n. NIGHTINGALE rad GLOWIVORM. * 
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pr , whoſe chi ate. 
The ly, a — the bluſhing roſe, 

Fo Fram public view her charms will Roos, 
And rarely in the croud be ſeenz © 
This imple truth ſhall” keep her wiſe, 
The faireſt fruits attract the flies.” 7 

One night, a Glow-worm, proud and , . 

9 51 lating her glitt ring train, 5 


Cry, Sure there never was in lane. 
* 0 eas: &. ene a creature. 
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 Alloher,,inſefts, that 1 ce, „ 
The frugal ant, indatlvious bee, „ 
Or ſilk- worm, with contempt 1 view ;. | Es Yo 
Wich all that low, mechanic creo, 
Mus ſervilely their lives emplog ee 
in buſineſa, enemy to or. by 2: tos eee 
Mean, vulgar herd ! ye are my ſco n. 
For grandeur only I was born, R n 
Or fore am ſprang from race Anne, ee 
And phc'd on earth, to live and ſhine, e 
Thoſe lights, that ſparkle fo on high, 1 
Are but the glow-worms of the ſky, 27 
And kings on earth their gems adm ire, 
Becauſe they imitate my fire. e IO 
She ſpoke. Attentive on a ray. Fi py ach 
A Nightingale forebore his Lay ; „„ 3 
He ſaw the fhining morſel near, . V 
And flew, directed by the glare; e 1 
A while he gazd with ſober. lock, F 
And thus the trembling prey 8 8 4 
Deluded fool, wich pride cla te. 
Know, 'tis thy beauty brings thy fate; 5 1 3 
Leſs dazzling, long thou might ſt have „„ 
Unheeded on the velvet pla nn hes 
Pride, ſoon or late, degraded mourns, „ LR 
And beauty wrecks whom {he adorns, 


» hes THE 1 
HISTORY of ALIBEG the Perf. = 


HA-ABBAS, king of Perſia deln on a progrell with 
drew from his retinne, in order to viſit, the country,” and 


hate; without being known, to behold mankind in all their | 
native freedom, He took with him only one of his courtiers. — 

1 am ignorant, ſays the king to his companion, of FAY | 1 

nine characters of men. Every thing about us is diſguiſed. | _— 
gen art, and not ſimple nature, that appears before us. 1 w— 
long to know what a rural Hife is, and to converſe with thoſe | 
men who are fo much deſpiſed, though they are the real Tap» 6. Fi 
PR — OR 28 * Tivin 1 fa 
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-phants, who take all occaſions to ef- reach tne whilſt they 
flatter me,  'Tis neceſſary that I ſhould viſit hufbandmen and 
g ſhepherds,. who know nothing of me. mn. 
5 He travelled with his confidant throtgh ſeveral villages, 
where the peaſants were dancing ; and was over-joyed"6 fee 
that his ſubjects, though at ſuch a diſtance from court, Had 
their diverſions, and theſe withal ſo innocent and inexpenſive. 
He refreſhed himſelf in a cottage; and being very hungry, 
by walking farther than uſual, the homely ; cove which he 
there found, ſeemed more agreeable to him than all the ex- 
quiſite dainties of his own table. : 


Paſſing over a tneadow-enamelled with flowers, which decked 
the borders of a limpid ftream, he eſpy'd a young ſhepherd 
playing on his pipe Ph a ſhady elm, whilſt his flocks 

were grazing round about him. The king accoſts him, ſur- 
| veys him cloſely, finds his aſpe@ agreeable, and his air, tho' 
=_— cealy and natural, yet graceful and majeſtic. The mean ha- 
_ bit, with which the ſhepherd was clad, no ways dimintſhed 
by. the luſtre of his perſon, The king ſuppoſed him at firſt to 
be ſome perſon of an illuſtrious birth who had diſguiſed him- 
ſelf: But he learned from the ſhepherd that his parents dwelt 
in an adjacent village, and that his name was Alibeg. The 
more queſtions the king put to him, the more he admired the 
ſtrength and ſolidity of his genius. His eyes were lively, and 
yet had nothing in them wild or glaring ; his voice was ſweet, 
moving and melodious,. His features were not ſtrong, nei- 
ther were they ſoft and effeminate. The ſhepherd, though 
ſixteen years of age, was not conſcious of thoſe perfections 
which were conſpicuous to others. He imagined that his 
thoughts, his converſation, and his perſon, were the very 
fame as his neighbours. But without education, he under- 
ſtood every thing that reaſon dictates to thoſe, who liſten to 
her admonitions. The king, after a familiar inter- view, was 
charmed with his converſation. Alibeg informed him of the 
fate of the people; a truth which monarchs never learn hom, 
„eee . i | - 
2 crowd. of ſycophants, who ſurround them. He woul 
frequently fmile at the innocent freedom of the youth, whoſe 
anſwers were all artleſs. Twas an agreeable novelty to the 
king to hear him talk without the leaſt reſerve. He gave the 
courtier, who accompanied him, a private ſignal not to diſ- 
cover that he was the king; for fear Alibeg, if he once knew 
_ - with whom he converſed, ſhould Joſe in an inſtant his wonted 
freedom, and all his other graces. I am now convinced, faid 
_  the\prince to his courtier, that nature is as beautiful in the 
, Roe nh 3% : Joel 
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loweſt - ſtation, as in the higheſt. No monarch's ſon was ever 
born with nobler faculties than this young ſhepherd. I ſhould 
think myſelf infinitely happy, had I a ſon, ſo beautiful, ſo ami. 
able, and fo diſcreet, He ſeems to me to have a promiſing 
genius; and if he be but duly inſtructed, he will doubtleſs, 
in proceſs of time, become a great man. I'll have him edu- 
cated in my own court. OY E 
The king accordingly took Alibeg away with him, who 
was much ſurpriſed to find that a prince ſhould be ſo pleaſed 
with his converſation. He was firſt taught to read, write, 
and ſing; afterwards improved, by proper tutors, in all the arts 
and ſciences. which adorn the mind. At firſt, he was ſome- 
what ſtartled at the grandeur of the court, and his ſudden 
revolution of fortune in ſome meaſure influenced his temper. 
His youth, and the king's favour together, wrought too vi- 
ſible a change in his prudence and moderation. His crook, 
his pipe, and fſhepherd's dreſs were now forſaken, and inſtead 
thereof, he appeared in a purple robe, embroidered with gold, 
and a turbant enriched with jewels. He madea more agree- 
able figure than any one at court. He was qualified to tran- 
fat the moſt important affairs, and merited the confidence of 
his maſter; who, conſcious of Alibeg's refined taſte for gran- 
deur, conferred on him, at laſt, one of the moſt advantage- 
ous polts in all Perfia, that is, made him jewel-keeper, and 
treaſurer of his houſhold. 5 * 
During the whole reign of the great Cha-Abbas, Alibeg's 
reputation daily encreaſed. The more advanced in years, the 
oftener he reflected on his former ſtate of life, and ſometimes 
with regret. O happy days! would he Whiſper to himſelf; 
O innocent days! days wherein I taſted true joys without any 
danger. Days! ſince which I ne'er ſaw one fo pleaſant, nor 
ſhall I ever ſee you more. He who has deprived me of you, 
by making me thus great, has utterly undone me. 
Alibeg determined to reviſit his native village; he gazed 
with fondneſs on all thoſe places where he had formerly dan- 
_. ced, ſung, and tuned his pipe with his fellow-ſwains. He 
made liberal preſents to all his friends and relations, but ad- 
viſed them, as they valued their peace of mind, never to re- 
ſign their. rural pleaſures, never to experience the anxieties 
and misfortunes of a court. 5 155 
Alibeg felt thoſe anxieties and misfortunes himſelf, ſoon 
after the death of his good maſter Cha-Abbas. Cha-Sephi 
ſucceeded his father. Some envious, artful, courtiers found - 
means to prejudice the young prince againſt Alibeg. . | 
7 1 F . R % e 2 $ "ON * Ale 8 
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ſaid they, betrayed the truſt repoſed in him by the late king, 
He has hoarded up immenſe treaſures for his own uſe, and em- 
bezzled ſeveral valuable effects with which he was entruſted. 
Cha-Sephi was young, and withal a monarch, which was more 
than ſufficient to make him credulous, remils, and indiſcreet. 
He had the vanity to think himfelf qualified to reform his 
ther's actions, and judge of things better than he. To have 
ome plea for removing Alibeg from his poſt, he charged him, 
purſuant to the advice of his malicious courtiers, to produce 
he ſcymetar, ſet with diamonds of an immenſe value, which 
his. royal grandfire uſed to wear in battle, Cha-Abbas 
225 formerly ordered thoſe coſtly decorations to be taken out, 
ind Alibeg brought ſufficient evidence to prove, that they 
were ſo removed by expreſs command of the late king, long 
before his promotion to that office, When Alibeg's enemies 
ound this ſcheme, too weak to effect his ruin, they prevailed 
don Cha-Sephi to give him, ſtrict orders to produce, within a 
fortnight, an 5 inventory ef all the rich furniture en- 
truſted to his care. As ſoon, as that term was expired, the 
king inſiſted” on ſeeing every thing himſelf. - Alibeg opened 
Every door, and ſhewed him every thing committed to his 
charge, No one article was miſſing; every thing was clean, 
N proper place, and preſerved with great care. The king, 
urpriſed to ſee fuch order and economy every where obſerved, 
be to entertain a. favourable opinion of Alibeg, till he 
efftea, at the end of a long gallery, full of the richeſt fur- 
niture, an iron door with three ſtrong locks. There tis, 
Whiſpered the . envious courtiers in his ear, that Alibeg has 
toncealed all the valuable effects which he has purloined from 
vou. Thereupon the king in a paſſion cried out; I will ſee 
What is in that room. What have you concealed there? Shew 
me. Alibeg, thereupon, fell proſtrate at his feet, conjuring 
him, in the name of Gov, not to diſpoſſeſs him of all that 
he held valuable upon earth. Tis not juſt, ſaid he, that ] 
ſhould loſe at once all that 1 am worth, all my future depen- 
dence, after having ſerved, your royal father ſo many years. 
Bol Bae if you think fit, of every thing beſides; but leave 
me this. ee | | 2 OE 95 
Cha- Sephi now took it for granted, that all Alibeg's ill- got - 
ten treaſure lay concealed there. He exalted his voice, and 
; r commanded the door to be opened, At length, 
"Sigg, hho had the keys in his pocket, unlocked it himſelf, 
15 


25 


* 


thing, however, was found there, but his crook, his pipe, 


* 7 


155 aud the rural habit which he wore in his youth, and often 
mT, | viewed 
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viewed with pleaſure, for fear he ſhould forget his mean ex- 

traction. Behold, great fir, ſaid he, the valuable remains cf 
my former felicity, which neither fortune, nor your majeſty, 

have taken from me. Behold my treaſure! which I reſerve 
to make me rich, when you {hall think proper to make me poor. 

Take back every thing beſides; but leave me theſe dear pledges 
of my rural ſtation. Theſe are. my ſubſtantial riches, which 
will never fail me, Theſe are fimple, innocent, and ever grate- 
ful to all ſuch as can live contented with the neceſſaries of life, 
and ne'er torment themſelves about ſuperfluous enjoyments: 
Theſe are riches, which are poſſeſſed with liberty and ſafety: 
Theſe are riches which never gave any man one moment's diſ- 


quiet. O ye dear implements of a plain, but happy, life! 1 
value none but you: With you I'll live and die. Why ſhould - 


thoſe other falſe alluring riches thus delude me, and rob me 
of my repoſe? I here reſign, great fir, the many favours 
which your royal bounty has beſtowed upon me: I will only 
reſerve what I had when the king your * by his muni- 


ficence, made me miſerable. | 


The king, upon his declaration, was convinced of Alibeg's 
innocence, and reſenting the perfidiouſneſs of thoſe courtiers 
who conſpired his downfal, baniſhed them from court. Alibe 
became his prime miniſter, and was entruſted with the mo 
important ſecrets. He viſited, however, every day his crook, 
his pipe, and rural habit, which he always kept lockt up in 
his treaſury, that he might have them ready whenver fickle 
fortune ſhould throw him out of favour, He died ina good 
old age, without the leaſt inclination to have his enemies pu- 
nithed, or to enereaſe his poſſeſſions; and left his relations no 
more than what would decently maintain them in the ſtation of 
ſhepherds,” which he always thought the ſafeſt, and moſt 
happy. 07 6 KS ily Dine ws A ark 


TWO SAILORS, 


und their LETTER to King CHARLES IL. 


| Kings, who are Fathers, live but in their Pes ] 5:46} 
? 5 D 


COME flight ſketch of the following ſtory, I remember to 
have heard told ſome time ago; but fo diſtorted, and out 
of all ſhape of probability, 3 propriety, and — | 
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that it ſeemed like a mere hodgepodge of French catery, 
dreſſed and diſhcd, up by an ignorant, flovenly, Scotch cook. 
However, there are ſome things in the incidents new and na- 
tural, as to the proceedings of the ſailors, and their ſucceſs 
with the king, not very unlikely, according to the character 
which that prince bears in hiſtory. As I have ſpent ſome 
time at ſea amongſt thoſe ſtrange. and amphibious politicians, 
have ventured to alter and faſhion the whole ſtory, accord- 
ing to my own notions ; and if it happens to ſatisfy and enter- 
tain my good-natured readers, it will effetually anſwer the 
higheſt point of my ambition and deſire. © 7 


Ick OCUM and TOM SPLICEWELL, two failors, who 
had been ſome time on ſhore, in the reign of king Charles 
| II. had ſpent the produce of their ' laſt voyage; after a 
„wall time, their Wapping landlady, who was called mother 
Double - ſcore, began not only to look coldly upon them, but 
| | alſo, according fo cuſtom, when their money was gone, to 
behave roughly towards them; and they not being entered 
again in any ſervice, began now to ſcheme how they ſhould 
raiſe a little money for their preſent uſe; and, after ſeveral 
propoſals made between them, that ſtill met with ſome objec- 
tions, one of them at length ſaid, Zoons! meſsmate, what 
think you of a trip or two, for à venture, o'privateering, 
about theſe coaſts a little? In my mind, we might pick up a 
prize or two, without firing a ſnot. Ay, replied the other, 
but ſuppoſe we. ſhould be taken; will not a court -martial 
hang us for pyrates? Zoons! ſaid the other, we muſt take 
what care we can, not to be taken; and be ſure to cruize 
out of this latitude, leſt we ſhould be known by our rigging. 
And if we ſhould chance to be chaſed, we muſt croud all the 
fail that we can, and be ſure never to ſtrike, as long as we 

can ſwim above water. 3 | 
To be brief, after ſome little debate, they reſolved upon a 
venture; and out they ſet, with no other weapons of offence, 
or defence, than a couple ofegreat broomſticks. And when 
they were got into the fields, a little way from the town, one 
of them, ſeeing a gentleman coming towards them pretty 
well. dreſſed, ſays to the other, Damme, Jack! this is a 
prize worth boarding : Shall we bring him too? He ſeems 
well rigged and loaded, 80 he does, repiietitbgotber z- and 
with that they bath made ready for the attack, And when 
the gentleman came to them, they both brandiſhed their yea” 
Pens; and he, who was coinmodore faluted hin as follows: 
| 2 % P mu 
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D- mn my blood, my boy, but we muſt have ſome money 
with you! or elſe, by G- -p, you ſhall have a broadſide ! The 
gentleman finding by their arms, manner, and language, 
that they were but young in their buſineſs, anſwered them 
thus: Well, gentlemen, as you ſeem to be failors, and good 
hearty cocks, do not uſe me ill, and you ſhall be welcome to 
what money I have about me, with all my heart, was it ten 
times as much, With that, he preſented them with about 
three ſhillings and ſixpenee. Here, gentlemen, ſays he, is 
all the money I have at preſent, and I wiſh it was more for 
your ſakes. The failors ſeeing the gentleman ſo good-natu- 
red, ſeemed quite ſatisfied ; took the money : told him it was 
enough, and wiſhed him a good voyage. But they had not 
gone far with their booty, before they were purſued; for 
the gentleman telling the adventure juſt after, to ſome peo- 
ple that he met, the poſſe was raiſed; and, in leſs than half 
an hour, one of them was taken; the other, by ſome means 
or other, made his eſcape. The next ſeſſions at the Old Bai- 
ley, my young commodore was convicted of felony, and ſen- 
tenced to be hanged. Though the ſimplicity of their pro- 
ceedings, mide many people ſorry tor him. After this mis- 
fortune, his fellow adyenturer was in great perplexity, though 
he had eſcaped himſelf ; for nobody had yet enquired or 
ſought after him about it. But Jack reſolved to ſpare no 
Pains, and if poſſible to ſave his poor meſſmate's life. And 
being one day at their rendezvous, talking about it, with 
another of their old ſhipmate's, after ſeveral methods had 
been propoſed between them, and all fell-to the ground, Jack 
boldly cries, Sblood, Tom! I have a good mind I'd write 
a letter for him, to the king, myſelf. I am told that nobo- 
dy elſe can pardon him; and I fancy that would be the moſt 
likely way to do the buſinefs; only I cannot tell who to ge 
to carry it, and deliver it to him. Zoons ! cries the other, I like 
your ſcheme, Jack! and if you can write it, I will go along 
with you, and we will carry it to him ourſelves, and then we 
ſhall be ſure that he will have it, for I never ſaw the king in 
my life. Nor 1 neither, replies the other; and by G--v, 
Tom! if you. will go with me to him, I will write letter 
immediately; and by the meſs I will not turn my back to any 
man in England, either for writing or ſpelling. Here the 
other anſwering witk an oath, that he would be as good as 
his word, and go with him, Jack called immediately for pen 

ink, and paper; but as he was going to begin his lit Epiſ- 


te, a great blotch of ink dropped from his pen; upon _—_— £2 . : 
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of his paper. Jack never called for any thing more; but wip-, 
go. it along the- thats be began, apy writ as follows: 5 


4. . your king o ſhip, 


PHIS is t6 let you know, that my meſemat, Tom Spliceavell, 
i condemd to be bangd ; for you muſt no, that he waſs fool- 
ih enuff to ſet out a privatearing, without applying to the ad- 


mirlty for leave: and the firſt prize be tool, gave fum intelli were | 


bis courſe; fo that he was chaſed by a hole ſquadron, and ſeen 
aſter taken and carrid into port. However, he's a very honeſt 
felleo, I aſhure you, and by G--D, as gede a ſeman, as ever 
Pept! between lem and flarn, He ſhall Not and Splice, Reef 
ard Hande 'a Sail, Stear and Rig a Ship, wwith cer a man in 
the navee, aud thats a bold word. And if youle be ſo kind as 
1 order his diſcharge, I dare fware he'll never be gilty of ſuch 


(5M 178 675 n as long a, le lives, which will alſo much oblyge 


; 1 your humble Servant, 
ES oe cs | | 7 Ocum. 
From the: Ship alehouſe 
in ene Witness, 

TN 4 homas Fliplove, ſhipmate, 


* how Jack had finiſned the above letter, and the other bad 
ſet his hand to it, as a proof of his approbation, and the 
truth of its contents, they ſealed it up, and directed it as 


ove $'/ 
| F for the King, : 
ah } TED 5 "I 7 awith OE | 


L 


Pa 30 a hs this was done, N carthes "delay, out they 


ſet, to deliver their letter, as direded; and-all the way they 
wwentz*they [enquired where the king lived. At laſt, when 
they came into the Strand, near Charing — a gentleman 


who was come out of St. James's, and hearing them enquire 
ſo earneſſiy after the king, and ſeeing they were ſailors, Rept 


up to them, and ſpoke to them thus: Hark- ye, my lads, what 
do you want with the king, pray? Have you any expreſs for 
his majeſty? An expreſs! No! anſwers one of them, we have 
no expreſs, nor do not know what you mean; but we have 
got a fetter for him, and want to deliver it to him, if we can. 
What! replies the | gentleman, to the king himſelf? King 

-bicdfetf, uv to the king; himlels, cried the ſailor, ſuppoſe It 


nee e adyuirel 3 bab cr that? Why, my Jad, 
N 8 . 
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_ replied the gentleman, if it be a thing of conſequence, you 
may very eatily ſee the king, for he is now walking in the 
mall; I ſaw him there within theſe ten minutes myſelf. What, 
fir, demands Jack, is he walking there alone? No, replies the 
gentleman; there are a great many of the nobility and gen- 
try along with him. How may a body know then which is 
he? Why, ſays the gentleman again, the king is a very tall 
black man, and you may know him by a ſtar on his left breaſt, 
and a blew ribbon hanging from his neck. 7-381 
By this time a great number of people were gathered about 
the ſailors; and hearing what had paſſed betwixt them and 
the gentleman, as above, after the ſailors had thanked him, 
they proceeded, and the mob reſolved to bear them company 
in their embaſſy. So that by that time they were got to the 
Park, their attendance were increaſed to ſeveral hundreds. 
But juſt as they came to the end of the Mall, they happened 
to meet a nobleman, who in ſome meaſure anſwered the de- 
ſcription which the gentleman had given of the king, being 
knight of the Carter, with his ſtar and ribbon. Jack no ſooner 
faw him, but he roared out to his companion, by G--y ! Tom, 
here is the king! Now for it! So after feeling for the letter, 
be ſtepped up to'the nobleman, and ſaluted him thus : Your 
humble ſervant, fir; pray, are you the king? No, Friend; 
replied his lordſhip, I am not, indeed. Why, pray, do you 
aſk me that queſtion? Nay, fir, returned the ſailor, I beg 
your pardon! I hope no offence! But I was told juſt now'by 
a gentleman that ſaw the king within this half hour, that he 
is rigged in much the ſame trim as you are; ſo that I did not 
know but you might be him. Have you any diſpatches for 
his mz jetty, demands the nobleman, that you are in ſach 
neſt of him. Spaches! Yes, fir, qouth Jack, I have; 1 
Mes a letter for him; I mutt deliver it into his own hand, if 
I can find him. The nobleman imagining that there might 
be ſomething in this rencounter, told them, that if they plea- 
ſed he would go back with them, and not only ſhew them 
the king, but would alſo introduce them to him. Upon which 
the ſatlors thanked him for his good-will, and away they wen: 
together; When they came to the middle of the Mall, "they 
met His majeſty ; and the nobleman going up to him, ina 
low voice acquainted him with what had paſſed between him 
and the failors ; and pointing to them, deſired his majeſty would 
pleaſe to permit them to deliver their letter to him. By a 
means, my lord, replied the king. With that, he beckoned 
the failors to approach. Here, my lads, ſaid his lord. 2 
. | | Ci this 
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this is his majeſty, if you have any letter for him, you may 


now deliver it. Here Jack advanced with his hand to his hat, 


but without pulling it off, and having come pretty near the 
king, faid to bim, Pray, fir, are you the king? Yes, ſir / an- 


| ſwered his majeſty ſmiling, 1 believe ſo. Then, fir, - ſays 


Jack, there is a letter for you an pleaſe you. The king look. 
ing hard at the fellow, could not help ſmiling at his blunt 
uncourtly addreſs; but he took the letter from him, and look- 
ing upon the ſuperſcription, fell a laughing, and ſhewed it all 
round to the nobles that attended him. Jack ſeeing the king 
look o pleaſantly, ſays to his ſhipmate, By G--D, Tom, I be- 

ve it will do; the king ſeems. in a very good humour. And, 


| when his majeſty had read the letter, he delivered it to the 


nobleman who. introduced the ſailor to him. Look here, my 
lord, ſays he, read that letter, and learn a new diction. Up- 
on my honour, this fellow has no deceit in him; I dare ſay 
it is his own hand writing and his own dictating too. How- 
ever, this 1 may ſay, to his credit, that his ſtile and behavi- 
our are both honeſt towards me; for, he has not troubled me 
with compliments in the one, nor ceremonies in the other. 
80 turning to the ſailors, he ſays to him who gave him the let- 
ter, Well, friend, as this is his firſt ofence, upon the ac- 
eount of your kind letter here, you may let your friend 
know, that 1 will pardon him this time, but let him take 
care that he never tranſgreſſes ſo again. Ant pleaſe you fir, 
queth Jack, I dare ſware he never will; and if you will take 
-care that he ſhall not be hanged this rime, I am ſure Tom's 
A very honeſt fellow, and will be very thankful to you. Well, 
ſaid his majeſty, you may aſſure yourſelf that he ſhall not 
die for this crime; and you may let him know that I ſhall 
fave his life for the ſake of your letter here. Ay, fir, ſaid 
the ſailor, but how may a body be ſure that you will not for- 
tit? Why, replied the king, you may take my word for 

it, I. will not forget it. Cauſe, if you ſhould, quoth Jack, 
haps they may hang him, and you be never the wiſer. 
3 i once we could get him a ſuipboard with us, by the 
blood! But you muſt then aſk the captain firſt, or a thou- 
Hand of you could not hang him. Why. then, replied the 
if you will take care i get him a ſhipboard. as ſoon 

28 > is at liberty, 1 will take care he ſhall be diſcharg ed 
in a very few days. Sir, replied the ſailor, I return your 
[kingſhip a great many thanks; and. am ſure poor Tom will 
de ready to han ** himſelf for Joy; that he is to go on board 
e meſs! chere is no 5800 to be got . 

fo 
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ſo long on ſhore, So, he made the king a low bow, hitch · 
ed up his trowſers, tacked himſelf about, and ſteered of in 
triumph, that his polite letter had ſaved his meſsmate's 
life. And the ſtory ſays, that the king and his attendance 


were no leſs delighted with the poor failors embaſſy, than 
they were with the ſacceſs of it. 5 


 GOOSE, and the S ANS. 
A Fane. Wane 


Hate the face, however fair, 

1 That carries an affected air; 

The liſping tone, the ſhape conſtrain'd, 
The ſtudied look, the paſſion feign'd, 
Are fopperies, which only tend 

To injure what they ſtrive to mend. 

With what ſuperior grace enchants 
The face, which nature's pencil paints! 

Where eyes, unexercis'd in art, 

Glow with the meaning of the heart! 
Where freedom, and good-humour it, 
+ And eaſy gaiety, and wit! 

Tho' perfect beauty be not there, 

The maſter lines, the finiſh'd air, 

We catch from every look delight, 

And grow enamour'd at the ſight; 

For beauty, though we all approve, 

Excites our wonder more than love, 

While the agreeable ſtrikes ſure, 1 

And gives the wounds, we cannot cure, 

Why then, my Amoret, this care, 
That forms you, in effect, leſs fair? f 
If nature on your cheek beſtows A 


Sb 7 j ͤ ͤd0 Db 


ed A bloom that emulates the roſe, 
ur Or from ſome heav'nly image drew 
Wl A form Apelles never knew, - | 1 
ng . . EE ? 1 
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Tour ill-judg'd aid will you impart, 
And ſpoil by meretricious art: 
Or had you, nature's error, come 
Abortive from the mother's womb, 
Jour forming care ſhe ſtill rejects, 
Which only heightens her defects. 
When fuch, of glitt'ring jewels proud, 
Still pres the foremoſt in the croud, 
At ev'ry public ſhew are ſeen, 
With look awry, and aukward mien, 
The gaudy dreſs attracts the eye, 
And magnifies deformity. 
Nature may underdo her part, 
But ſeldom wants the help of art; 
Truſt her, ſhe is your ſureſt friend, 
Nor made your form for you to mend. 
- A Goole, affected, empty, vain, 
The ſhrilleſt of the cackling train, 
With proud, and elevated creſt, : 
Precedence claim'd above the reſt, 5 
Says ſhe, I laugh at human race, 
Who ſay, geeſe hobble in their pace? 
Look here !-----the ſland'rous lie detett ; 
Not haughty man is ſo erect. 
—_ That peacock yonder ! Lord how vain 
=_. - The creature's of his gaudy train hy 
= If both were ſtript, Pd pawn my word, 
1 A gooſe would be the finer bird. 
1 Nature, to hide her on defects, 
* Her bungled work with fin'ry decks; 
MMMere geeſe ſet off with half that ſhow, 
3 Would men admire the peacock? No. 
a Thus vaunting, croſs the mead ſhe ſtalks; 3. 
The cackling breed attend her walks; 5 
The fun ſhot down his noon - tide beams, 
The ſwans were ſporting in the ſtreams; © | 
Their ſhowy plumes and ſtately pride | 
Provok'd her ſpleen. Why, there, ſhe cried, 
Again, what arrogance we ſee !---- - | | 
Thoſe creatures! how they mimic me ee 0 
Shall ev'ry fowl the waters ſkim, ; ; 
© Becauſe we geeſe are known to fwim ? Humility a 
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Humility they ſoon ſhall learn, 

And their own emptineſs diſcern. 

So ſaying, with extended wings, 

Lightly upon the wave ſhe ſprings; 

Her boſom ſwells, ſhe ſpreads her plumes, 
And the ſwan's ſtately creſt aſſumes. 

Contempt, and mockery enſu'd, 

. And: burſts of laughter ſhook the flood. 

A Swan, ſuperior to the reſt, 

Sprung forth, and thus the fool addreſs'd. 
. Conceited thing, elate with pride! 

Thy affectation all deride ; 

Theſe airs thy aukwardneſs impart, 
And ſhew thee plainly, as thou art. 
Among thy equals of the flock, 

Thou had'ſt eſcap'd · the public mock, 
And as thy parts to good conduce, 
Been deem'd an honeſt, hobbling gooſe. 

Learn hence, to ſtudy wiſdom's rules; 

Know, foppery's the pride of fools; 

And ſtriving nature to conceal, 

You only her defects reveal. 


A remarkable Letter /rom a Gentleman, 


While dying of the Wounds he had received from an intimate 
Friend, whom he had left dead ina Quarrel on an idle Occa- 


. | 
Written to a tender and uncommonly affectionate Mother. 


Honoured Madam, | X . 
Her ſhall I dare to approach your tenderneſs and fond 
affection on this miſerable occaſion, or in what words 
can my fainting ſpirits tell a parent, whoſe life I know is al- 
moſt bound up in mine, that by my raſhneſs and fatal folly 
ſhe has now the laſt duty of a dying ſon? But be it ſome _ 
conſolation in this miſery, that ſhe does not loſe the virtuous - 
and innocent fon ſhe doated on, but a villain, a ruffian, and 
a murderer. This wicked town ſoon robbed me of all the 
S 2 virtue 


. 
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virtue your pains and our remote retirement had inculcated, 
and the loſs of that expoſed me to the miſeries I now ſuffer, 
and the greater, infinitely greater which I dread. A drunk- 
en quarrel has made me draw my ſword againſt the man 
whom, of the world, I moſt loved, and a greater ſting than 
my own approaching death, is that he died by me. How 
vain, alas! it is to my thoughts that he was the aggreſſor, 
that he called me forth, and that I killed him fairly: Oh 
Deteſtation and bittereſt curſes on the word | How can it be 
fair to be the murderer of my friend ? How brave to have 
given a looſe to a blind fury, when patience and kindneſs to 
the failings of my friend were all that honeſty, that virtue, or 


* that juſtice required of me? 


Too, too late, alas! I now recount the leſſons I have 


learned from you, and tremble at that dread, that juſt tri- 
bunal, to which every drop of this falling blood is hurrying 
me one ſtep farther: In vain, alas! has virtue and reflection 
been baniſhed from my thoughts, by the wild pleaſures of 


this idle town; they now return in all their ſtrength, but not 
as my guides and my inſtructors as they were wont, but as 
my accuſers, and my inexorable judges. Men may live thought- 
leſs, but none can die ſo. None can dare to diſregard the 


great, the important moment that is juſt ruſhing on them: Nor 


can even atheiſm, the wretch's laſt and moſt miſerable reſort, 
be any comfort here. If I have thought life a thing of va- 


_ hue, as all when the hour of death approaches, will know 


they have, however they may have deceived themſelves be- 


fore; how can I anſwer to myſelf the having thrown away 
' that thing of value, with which every other enjoyment muſt pe- 


riſh ? Oh, raſhneſs! Oh, madneſs !. even were I a moment 
hence to fall to nothing: But this, alas! is but the deluſive 
proſpect of a ſickly mind. Man was not made with reaſon 
to ſo flight a purpoſe, or endued with an immortal part to 
periſh with the brutes: Truth, now too late, meets my wild 
thoughts with all its terrors and conviction, and I know, 


though I die with horror at the thought, I know I am in 


a few moments to appear before that great judge, who has 


made ſelf· murder the greateſt of all human crimes; and what 
is my death but ſelf murder? It is true, I lifted not the ſword 
-againſt myſelf, but I provoked that ſword and ſought that 


death which virtue ſhould have taught me to avoid; but 


rr When 
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when I revolve the whole chain of my diſtracting thoughts, 
and remember that I have not my own but my friend's death 
to anſwer for; that IL have plunged not only my own foul but 
his, unprepared, into eternity; what muſt be the terror of 
my ſentence ? | | 
I would ſay more, much more, but nature worn down 
with agony and pain, the lighteſt of all its evils, denies me 
pawer. Be comforted, dear parent, in thai 1 have deſerved 
the death I meet; and, though I have not deſerved it of you, 
yet pray for me, and for the world ; pray that my death be 
my only puniſhment, and that the world may know no more 
_ wretches, unhappy as your loſt, your deſpairing ſon. 


XK X * v, 
THE | 
ADVENTURES of MELESICHTHON. 
| | | A FABLE. . 


MELE SICH T ON, born at Megara, of an illuſtrious 
family in Greece, thought of nothing in his youth, but 
imitating in war the examples of his anceſtors: He ſignalized 
his courage and conduct in ſeveral enterprizes; and as his 
{ſpirit was great and noble, his expences were fo magnificent, 
that they ſoon ruined him. He was obliged: to retire to a 
country ſeat on the ſea-ſhore, where he reſided in a profound 
ſolitude with his wife Proxinoe. She was a lady of good 
ſenſe, reſolution, and ſpirit. Her beauty and birth had at- 
tracted a croud of admirers, who were much richer than 
Meleſichthon; but ſhe had preferred him before all the reſt, 
purely for his merit. Theſe two perſons, who by their vir- 
tue and friendſhip had been naturally happy in each other for 
many years, began now to make themſelves mutually miſera- 
ble, by that tender regard which they had for each other. 
Meleſichthon could have borne his misfortunes more pa- 
tiently, had he ſuffered alone, without a partner, who was 
ſo dear to him. .Proxinoe was conſcious that ſhe augmented 
the pains of Meleſichthon. Their only comfort now flowed 
from their two children, who ſeemed to have been the dar- 
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lings of the graces; the ſon's name was Melibæus, and the 
daughters Poemenis. Melibæus, even in his iniancy, began 
to exert his ſtrength, dexterity, and courage; he excelled 
in wreſtling, running, and other manly exerciſes, all the 
youth in his neighbourhood. He ranged about the foreſts, 
and his arrows were as fatal, and unerring, as Appollo's ; he 
copied, however, that deity more cloſely in his ſtudy of the 
arts and ſciences, than in his bodily exerciſes. Meleſichthon 
in his ſolitude, taught him every thing that could cultivate 
and adorn the mind; every thing that could make him in 
love with virtue and good manners. Melibzus's air was eaſy, 
ar tleſs, and unaffected, and yet noble, bold, and firm. His 
father caſt his eyes upon him; and his eyes overflowed with 
tears. | ' 
Poemenis was inſtructed by her mother in all thoſe curious 
arts with which Minerva has obliged mankind: to the moſt ex- 
_ quiſite needle-works was added a charming voice, which ſhe ac- 
cCompanied with a lyre, more melodious than that of Orpheus. 
At ſight of her, one would imagine, that ſhe had been young 
Diana, juſt riſen from the floating iſland where ſhe was born. 
Her fair bright locks were negligently tied behind her head; 
ſome few, that remained unbound, played about her neck at 
every breath of wind; ſhe. had nothing on but a looſe gar- 
ment tucked up a little with a girdle, that ſhe might act with 
the greater freedom. Without the leaſt advantage of dreſs, 
ſhe eclipſed the luſtre of the brighteſt beauties, though ſhe was 
not conſcious of it; ſhe never ſa much as once ſurveyed her 
charms in the {mooth ſurface of any fountain; ſhe converſed 
with none but her own family, and thought of nothing but 
her buſineſs; but the father overwhelm'd with grief, and 
ſeeing no proſpect of a turn in his affairs, affected always to 
be alone. His wife and children were now his greateſt tor- 
ments; he frequently viſited the {ea-{hore, at the foot of a 
large rock, full of the molt hideons caverns; there he be- 
moaned his cruel fate; then he entered into a deep vale, where 
a thick wood ſnut out the ſun- beams cven at noon-day. He 
fat himſelf down on the verdant bank of a clear fountain, 
and the moſt gloomy thoughts crouded in upon his imagina- 
tion: his eyes were ſtrangers to repoſe; he never ſpoke but 
with a ſigh; oid age approached before his time to wither 
and make farrows in his face; he diſregarded the very neceſ- 


” mares of life, and ſank under his misfortunes, _ » One 
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One day, as he was muſing in this ſolitary vale, he fell 
aſleep through faintneſs and fatigue; at which time he ſaw, 
in a dream, the goddeſs Ceres, crowned with golden ears of 
corn, ſtanding before him, with a ferene and majeſtic aſpect; 
why, ſaid ſhe to him, calling him by his name, do you ſuffer 
yourſeif to be thus dejected under the frowns of fortune? 
Alas! replied he, my friends have all forſaken me; I have 
nothing now to ſubſiſt on; nothing left but creditors and 
law- ſuits; my birth compleats my misfortunes, and I can 
never condeſcend to work like a lave for my daily ſuſte- 
nance. 


Ceres then Ae him: Does nobility conſiſt in ens 


Does it not rather conſiſt in imitating the virtue of our an- 
ceſtors? None are truly great but thoſe who are juſt. Live 


upon a little; acquire that little by your own induſtry; be a 


burthen to no man, and you ſhall be nobler than any one liv- 
ing. Mankind make themſelves unhappy by luxury and falſe 
glory. If you want the neceſſaries of life, why will you be 
obliged to others for them, rather than to yourſelf? Have 
you not reſolution enough to attain them by aſſiduous appli- 
cation ? 


She faid, and nimcdianly vrofented kim with a 4 
plough, and a horn of plenty. Then Bacchus appeared, 
crowned with Ivy, and graſping a Thyrſus in his hand; he 


was accompanied by Pan, who played on his pipe, and made 


the fauns and ſatyrs dance around him. Pomona likewiſe ap- 
peared, laden with fruits, and Flora, adorned with the gay- 
eſt, and moſt odoriferous flowers. All the rural Veities Bath 3 


a favourable eye on Meleſichton. 


He awoke and comprehended the true force and meadiog | 


E of this celeſtial! dream, which revived him, and gave him a 
true reliſh for the toils of a rural life; he communicated his 


dream to Proxinoe, who gave into his opinion. The next 


day they diſcharged their uſeleſs domeſticks; their gay retinue, 
whoſe ſole employment was to wait upon them, were ſeen 
no more; from that time they had neither chariot nor cha- 
rioteer. Proxinoe {pun with Poemenis, whilſt their flocks 
were grazing ; afterwards they wove their own linen and wool- 


len; then they contrived, and made up cloaths for themſelves, | 
and all the, family. Inſtead of rich ſilks, which before they 
were wont to l with kgs and ſilver, as exquilitely 


as 
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as Minerva herſelf, their fingers were ever employed about 


the ſpindle, or ſomething of the like nature. They dreſſed, 


with their own hands, all the proviſion which they gathered 
out of their own garden, for the ſupport of the whole fa- 


- mily. Their Kine, which they milked themſelves, made a 


large addition to their ſtore. They bought nothing; every 
thing was well dreſſed, and without confuſion. Every thing 
was wholeſoine, plain, natural, and enjoyed with an appe- 
tite, the inſeparable attendant on ſobriety and labour. 


In this their rural ſtate every thing was neat, and decent 


about them: all the rich hangings were ſold off; but. the 
walls of their houſe were perfectly white; no room was dir- 
ty or in diſorder, None of their houſ;old goods were ſoil- 
ed with duſt. Their beds were coarſe, indeed, but very 
clean. The kitchen itſelf was kept in ſuch order, as is not 
to be met with in the houſes of the great; every thing was 


bright and in its proper place. To entertain the family on 


feſtivals, Proxinoe made delicious cakes. She had bees whoſe 
honey was. ſweeter than that which diſtilled from the trunks 


of hollow oaks in the golden age. Her cows came volunta- 
. Tily to offer her whole rivulets of milk. This induſtrious 
 veconomiſt had in her garden every plant that was proper 
for man to eat in its due ſeaſon; and ſhe was always the firſt, 
that had her fruits and pulſe in their perfection: ſne had fike- 


wiſe a choice collection of flowers; part whereof ſhe ſold, 


after ſhe had made uſe of a ſufficient quantity for the deco- 


ration of her houſe. The daughter aſſiſted her mother, and 
had no taſte for any other amuſement, but that of ſinging as: | 
ſhe worked; or drove her flocks into the meadows; no flocks 


could equal hers; the murrain never touched them, nor did 
the wolves even dare to appreach them, Her tender lamb- 
| kins danced upon the graſs to her melodious muſich and 


all the echoes round about ſeemed fond of repeatihꝶ every 
note. F75 oh _ 9 I}. 4 * ; 


Vleteſſchthon tilled his own grounds, held the plough him- 


ſelf, and ſowed and reaped with his own hands; he was con- 
vinced that the toils of huſbandry were leſs fatiguing, more 
innocent, and advantageous than, thoſe of war. Scarpe hid 
hegeut down Ahe tender graſs within his meadows, but he 
Mened to reap the gifts of Ceres, which paid him a hun- 
d-fold for ev graf. Soon after Bacchus beſtowed fuch 


* 
. 
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nectar upon him, as was worthy; of. the table of the gods. 
Minerva likewiſe. preſented him with the fruit of her own 
bros, which is ſo ſerviceable, to mankind. Winter was the 
ſeaſon for repole, in which the family in general indulged 
themſelves in innocent amuſements, and thanked the gods who 
had taught them to deſpiſe falſe pleaſures; they never taſted 


gf any meat but at their ſacrifices, and their cattle never died 


but on their altars. *V*VVVbV 3 
MNielibæus ſcarce diſcovered any of thoſe paſſions which 
youth are prone. to; he took care of the larger herds; he 
felled the . lofty oaks in the foreſts; he dug ſmall drains for 
watering the meadows; he was indefatigable that he might 


eaſe his father; his diverſions in the vacant ſeaſons were hunt- 


ing, running with young men about his on age, and read- 


ing, of which his father had given bim a true taſte. DOE: 
+ Meleſichthon, by habituating himſelf to ſuch'a frugal courſe 
of life, ſoon perceived that he was richer than he ever had 
been; he had nothing about him but the conveniences of life; 
dhe had them all, however, in abundance; He ſeldom kept 


any company but his own family; they lived in perfe&amity; 


they made each other mutually happy; they lived far from 


the es of kings, and from ſuch pleaſures as bear too 
high a price; | their's were ſweet, innocent, plain, eaſy to be 
procured, and attended with no ill conſequence. - Melibæus 


and Poemenis were thus trained up in the taſte for tural la- 
* They never reflected on their high birth, but to ena- 
. 


them to beat the frowns of fortune with the greater cou- 


1 rag The return of plenty introduced no manner of exceſs, 
5 


e whole family wers ever frugal and induſtrious. People 


would ſay to 


Icfichtbon;* You are now as rich as ever; tis 


” "High time to reſume your former grancdeur. Then he made 


the following reply, Which would you have me purſue, That 
luzury which undid me, or That plain and laborious life 
Ich has made me rich and happy ? | RN, 


At length, as he was one day walking in that gloomy wood, 


where Ceres had viſited him in fo inſtructive a dream, he re- 


poſed himſelf upon the--graſs with as much pleaſare, as in 
time paſt with ſorrow and deſpair. He fell afleep; and the 


2 appearing to him in the ſame indulgent manner as be- 
or E, 


thus familiarly accoſted him: True nobility confiſts in 


receiving no favours from any man, and in doing good to all 


- 


- 
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"mankHid. * - Accept therefore of- nothing but what is the pro- 
duct of the fruitful earch, and your on induſtry. Be very 
"cautious how you reſigii, glory 
that which is the natural: 
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| Iwo of. weſs ſix malt be. men. It will make the 840 I 
1 don eaſier to give them names; Elizabeth, John, and 
j LS. : Sally; ; Anne, Thomas, and Suky. Elizabeth and Anne of 
dlͤtfferent families, only allied by their ſecond marriage. Eli- 
Aabeth by a firſt huſband had John; and afterwards married 
Thomas, and by him had Suky. Anne by a firſt huſband 
„ Thomas ; and ee e J, ad by. him had 
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9 8 1 two ant were Elabelb and Anne; 3 'their 
85 5 46 yt -daughters,. Sally and Suk 
RY The two huſbands, John and . their two wives, 
{ Efabethand Anne. 
_ The two fathers, , John and Thomas; ; "their two daughters, 
Sally and Suky. 
The two mothe ers, Elizabeth and Anne; their two ſons, 
Joo and Thomas. | 
The two maidens, Sally and Suky 1 their two mothers, 
Elizabeth and Anne. | | | Re 
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The two ſiſters, Sally and Suky ; their two brothers, John 
and Thomas; for Suky is half ſiſter to John: and 9 half 
ſiſter to Thomas. 92 


Fat Halomnd — Elibeth = Thomas, 


Eos | 2d Huſband, 
John Anne Suky 
Sally 3 
Firſt Huſband = Anne — John, ö 
Thomas = Elizabeth 8 


Suky 


SOLUTION of the 8 EPITAPH by mite Hand. | 
and B widows, have a ſon apiece. A's ſon. marries 

B and B's ſon marries A and Ree” ai of thoſe. 
marriages proceeds a daughter. In which fix perſons you 
will find the ſeveral e of e RO in the 
Epitaph. - bh OO IRS. 1 
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| HAPPY MAN, * 
CONTENT with, a lille, I vin for no more, 


L mean with an anxious deſire; EF 

| But if Fortune ſhould offer to add to my tore, © 
| RN © would not paſt, ſcornfully, by. her. Eg MG, 
| With chearfulneſs, what I poſſeſs, I receive, 23 7 5 5 


And my heart glows with thanks to kind Hear n;.. 
Nor do I, with envy corroded, cer grieve, 5 205 & 
Becauſe more to my ea is By. _ n 


. 1 2 a, | Contegted 
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Conten ted I rife, and contented to reſt, 
When my eyes want repoſe, I retreat; 
Ev ry morning I wake with tranquillity bleſt, 
And each evening my flumbers are ſweet. 


For high eaſon'd Ragouts and rich ſauces, I ne er, 
Like a worn-out old Epicure, pine ; - 

Plain diſhes alone, plainly dreſt, I can bear 

or wy foed, and plain Port is my wine. 


The court of gay Comus I carefully ſhun, 
No Guſto have I for their glee ; ; - 
For the ſcenes which afford a Choice-ſpiri it high fun, 
' Are, 1 own, far too hvely for me. Eg 


The bucks and the bloods, who turn day into night, 
Enjoy nothing but diſcord and ſtrife ; | 

In a roundhouſe adventure they dearly delight, 

| For, 1 that i is d----d ws: Ne that s Iife. 


Of time's tardy progreſs I never complain, 

6 Nor wiſh. he would fly with more ſpeed; _ 
W :- // With my thoughts I can ever myſelf entertain, 
* And no Cards tor amuſement er need.- — 


_—  *Þy turns to my book and my pen I devote 
= | The moments no bus nell s employs; | 
And from what I have read, and from what 1 have wrote, 
Receive peaceful and permanent Joys. s 


E r Tus. 


. To the EDITOR, '&e. 


* you think the following Geed Mother's Advice to her 
Children will be any ways entertaining to your Readers, 
and worthy a place in your paper, it is at your ſervice, to do 
with it as you pleaſe ; yon, have i it exact as it came Viet wen] 
SR Reader. . ns PF... | 


Til ſpeak in your Egg. vow Tm ganging ti dee. © = 
Hat ken ery TH my alt mawn er Lek Ee * 
id aw a ye leart in aw the? is gued, He 
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He hated the Pope and his Kirk, as the De'el, 

The high Kirk à England he licked ne weel, 

The puer Kirk of Scotland, the beſt a them aw, 

] weel by or een clergy is ready to faw, © 

For Morgan and Taylor, and ogh muckle meer, 

"Twa wicked wild beaſts, fraw I donne ken where, 

T de miſt a our preachers ti leck em ha brought, 

And fill'd aw our Kirk wi new light as they cant. 
This made him greet feer, and his een were oft red, 
With muckle ſalk tears, and a bowed down heed; 
And now he's awaw, 1 diſcharge ye aw rund 
De ti gang where the prieſts or the prelates are found. 
Beware a the men wha preach. weel in the kirk, 

And-at heme curſe, and lee, and de aw the de'el's werk, 
Gang ne'er ti hear yean a' them aw, but abide 8 
By the gud alt light preaching, and nething beſide. 

Fear Gop, my gued lawds, and keep aw his commands, 
Deent love muckle drink, but keep ont a' bawd hawads, 
Love the kirk and the bible, and then when ye dee, _ 
Gop's bleſſing and mine, my h en ſhall gang wi ye. 


"If 


4 n the rxiwrxn, Kc. 


5 Pauens Bf praiſe is odious; merit is its on re- | 


As flattery is baneful to the flattered, fo in the end it 
proves the promoter's deſtruQtion. _ 

Concupiſcence and drunkenneſs are es Gmilar in their 
ends, as tending to the ruin of body and foul, andas being 
the deſtroyers of all ſocial harmony. 

Swearing and lying are inſeparable ; a lye being told, an 
oak is fore to confirm it. 

Anger is of two kinds, the one haſty and ſhort, Geber 
laſting and premeditated; the one yrocedia from a want of 
diſcernment, the other from envy. 

Truth is the ornament of ſpeech, and even to infidels car- 
ries conviction ; it is as conſpicuous as the day, unerring as 
prongs, ph and khong obliquely e cuts © tu dry 
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Decency becomes all things, as foot; is pleaſant to the po 
late, ſo is decency to the eye. 

Modeſty has power 10 intimidate 5d hack even Thang: 2 
its power is equally efficacious with the Son d Meduſa's head, 
converting its beholders. 

Honour is of a double ſpecies, the. one proceeding from 
truly generous lentiments, the other from a miſtaken notion. | 
of things; the firſt gains admiration, the latter contempt. : 

Chaſtity is applicable to many things, as chaſtity of thought 
is of as much conſequence as chaſtity of body; for impure 
ps are the immediate fore runners of an unchaſte | 
body. f 
| Courage i is a able and generous: paſſion. aha properly 
governed; it indicates a truly noble ſoul, it awes its mitete - 
and raiſes even love itſelf in its very enemies. 

Youth is the ſeaſon for an early cultivation of manners 3 this 
time once loſt, is never regained. 

Reaſon is the only diſtinction 3 the end brate 
creation, by it we are capacitated to judge between right and 
wrong, by it we are taught the rule and action of our lives, 
and it is the conſtant umpire in every pacific ſoul. 

| Thought is the attendant of ſolitude; by folitude firſt 
due thought, by thought all human excellence. 

Hatred is a curſed, diabolical paſſion ; when a man is 2 

fafto poſſeſſed of this, be may truly be called a fallen 
= Hope is the only method of keeping life and foul er, | 
without hope, deſpondency would ſurround our ſoulss. 
= Love is a paſſion little underſtood, though claimed by every. 
I obe; the ſons of Venus define love, by Wing, it conſiſts. in 
= poſſeſſion 3 whereas, when that is gained, all love is loſt. 
There are two ſtrong branches of this. paſſion; viz. charity, 
2ꝛ2ꝛ in love with the world; admiration, as confined to ſome 
particular object; the one is what no chriſtian can be without, 
Wi | the other few. people truly attain to the, poſſeſſion: of. 
Religion is t ecauſe of all the animoſities and differences of | 
i tf e known world; it produces Bella! Horrida Bella“ mur- 
der, diſpute, rancour, hatred, and envy, and what makes this 
the more ſurpriſing, it was intended as he canoe of ary 
diſputes, both human and divine Fath. 
Friendſhip is the moſt noble and acgerons "pal on that ci 
poſſeſs the human ſoul ; it amounts the peaceſt to ſeraphic = 
N light 
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light of any paſſion upon earth; for the matrimonial ſtate, 
when properly entered into, is nothing more than an exalted 
friendſſiip; it adminiſters eaſe to one's pain, relief to our > 
ſouls, and fo quickens _ Ines. as to i like a mere N | 
W without n 1 grod - 
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Gren, ect Bolt N o ano ov zbabr 
ANECDOT E relative to an | ENTHUSIAST. 


J. the year 1737 a fich peaſant at Chilons, in France, al 

1 led Gave, much given to reading, having read the 

of St. Stephen to his two daughters, one aged 22, the other 
14, aſked them whether they ſhould not be Willing to die for 
Jeſus Chriſt? Then took a hedge bill, and endeavoured to 
cut off the head of the eldeſt, who making ſome reſiſtance, he 
diſabled her, and performed his deſign. This done, he drew 
the other from under the bed, where ſhe was hid, and ſerved 
her in like manner, then placed two lamps near the dead bo- 
dies, to honour them as martyrs, and would have ſurrender- | 
ed bimſelf to the priſon of Chalons, in hopes of bein puult 
te death e but bis relations forced him we 2 — 1.2 


F 
175 


An H Erna ANEEDOTE tas to the S 75 
Droll Preacher in PARIS, known by the name of Le Pe- 
tit Pete . the little Father An re, not fot An 
„ 15 SAR ® 4 


* Quick TOTS: of mind often ego a man om! any 
N groſs. miſtake, into which he may have unavoidably I 
plunged. As for inſtance: The little doctor being to preach 3 
one day in the church of his convent, in order that no part 

of his time ſhould go by unoccupied, during the prayers, pre- 

vious to the ſermon, he was playing a game at cards in his 

room with an intimate; but the bell ringing for him to mount 
the pulpit, juſt as they were in a warm debate about the hands 

they held, he ſaid, he could not then ſtay to decide the mat- 
ter, therefore tucked both up in the ſleeve of his gow2, for 

2 air diſcuſſion of the matter after ſermon. - 
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The ſubject of his diſcourſe was, the general immorality 
of the times, the too great indulgence of dangerous paſſions 
and particularly of gaming, | againſt which he inveighed 


with all the warmth and zeal: he was maſter of; and 


both of theſe he could affect to an amazing degree. But 
when carried away by the torrent of his declamation, on 
finding the people very attentive to him, be raiſed up his' 
hands to heaven, to intercede for them, down from his 
fleeve, that had been ſomehow looſened by the vehemence of 
Bis geſticulation, fell the two hands of cards; Which incident 
made ſome people look with a pious concern. 
The little doctor, while others burſt into an immoderate 
fit of laughter, ſtunned for a moment at fo unexpected a diſ· 


aſter in the midſt of a ſermon that had gone on fo efficacioufly, 


bethought him, on a ſudden of à ſtratagem, as He eſpied a 


young child not far from the pulpit : He beckoned to it, ſay- 
ing, Come hither, my dear, gather up thoſe cards, Iying 


* on the ground, and bring tem to me, which, the child 
did: He then aſked the name of each card, which the yeung- 


ne accurately told; he next queſtioned it about the catechiſm, 


N 


of which the almoſt infant was intirely ignorant. Little An- 
drew diſmiſſed the child, and looking around the audience, 
unh an air of indignation, ſecretly triumphing in his heart 


at the fame time, he cried aloud, * Wicked fathers and mo- 
* thers, is not this a ſcandalous, and a moſt flagrant proof of 
* whar I have advanced, that in this abandoned, this impious 


age, nothing is thought of but gaming? Here is almoſt 


an infant that compleatly knows every card in the pack, is 
* thoroughly learned in the devils book, yet is abſolutely ig- 
* norant of the book of his ſalvation ! What early ſacrifices do 
von make of the young hearts of your children to the prince 
of darkneſs! Ye more than parricide parents! Ye betrayers 
of their precious ſouls to a miſerable eternity !*--He kindled fo. 


faſt, and fired upon the people ſo vehemently, that it alarmed 


the very faculty; and made them depart fully convinced, that 
what was in itſelf an unlucky accident, kad been a powerful 
premeditated ſcheme of the preacher's, to rebuke their diſ-" 


ſoluieneſs, and bring them to repentance, In foie years af- | 


ter he divulged how the fact really happened. 
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1 oY 
MARRIED MAN. 


Am married---and happy--- with aher hear this, 
1 Ye rovers and rakes of the age, 

Who laugh at the mention of conjugal bliſs, 
And whom only looſe pleaſures engage. 


You may laugh, but, believe me, are all in the wrong, 
When you merrily marriage deride ; : | 

For to marriage the permanent pleaſures belong, 
And in them we can only confide. 


The joys which from lawleſs connections ariſe, 
Are fugitive ----- never fincere ------ 

Oft ſtolen with haſte, and oft ſnatch'd by ſurprize, 
Interrupted by doubt ---- and by fear 


But thoſe which in legal attachments we find, 

When the heart is with innocence pure, 

Is from ev'ry imbitt'ring reflection refin'd, 12 
And, while life can taſte joy, will endure. 8 


The love which ye boaſt of, deſerves not that name, 
True love is with ſentiment join'd, 5, 
But your's is a paſſion, a feveriſh flame, | 
Rais'd without the conſent of the mind. 


When, dreading confinement, ye ciſtreſſes hire, 
With this, and with that, quickly cloy'd ; 

Ye are led and miſled by a flatt'ring falſe fire, 
And are oft by that fire deſtroy'd. . 


If you aſk from what ſource my felicity Hows--- 

My anſwer is ſhort----from a Wife, 1 ö 
Who, for chearfulneſs, ſenſe, and good-nature, 1 bps 
Which are beauties that charm us for life. 


To abe home the ſeat of perpetual delight, | 

Every moment each ſtudies to feize ; 8571 

22 we find ourſelves happy, from morning to night 463 
By the mutual m, to pleaſe. 
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How to account for the Natural H UMours of the ENGLI SH . 


IR William Temple, in his Eſſay upon Popery, accounts 
8 for them in the following manner: This, ſays he, may 


proceed from the native plenty of our ſoil, the unequalneſs 


of our climate, as well as the eaſe of our government, and 


the liberty of profeſſing opinions and factions, which perhaps 
our neighbours have about them, but are forced to diſguiſe, 
and thereby may come in time to be extinguiſhed. Thus we 
come to have more originals, and that they appear what they 
are. We have more humour, becauſe every one follows his 
own, and takes a pleaſure, perhaps a pride, to ſhew it. On 


the contrary, where people are generally poor, and forced to 


hard labour, their actions and lives are all of a piecs. Where 
they ſerve hard maſters, they muſt follow their examples as 
well as commands, and are forced upon imitation of ſmall 
matters, as well as obedience in great; ſo that ſome nations 
look as if they were all caſt in one mould, or cut out all by 
one pattern, at leaſt, the common people in one, and the gen- 


" tlemen in another. They ſeem all of a fort in their habits, 


their euſtoms, and even in their talk and converſation, as well 


6 Ads in the application and purſuit of their actions and their 


; lives. Beſides all this, there is another ſort of vatiety amongſt 
us, which ariſes from our climate, and the diſpofitions it na- 
turally produces. We are not only more unlike ourſelves too, 
at ſeveral times, and owe, to our very air, ſome ill qualities 
as well as many good! 


Ours is the only country, perhaps, in the rid, where 


every man, rich, and poor, dares to have an humour of his 


own, and to avow it upon all occaſions; and it is principally 


to this frank and generous diſpoſition or humour in the peo- 


ple, that we are indebted for that averſion to ſlavery, which 


5 2 5 they never fail to keep up in N I oh as a er 2 


- bulwark of their liberties. | 


The 228 King CHAR LES the Stcond's Eſcape, ' after” the 
Ro: of Wo RCESTE R. By Lord CLARENDON. | 


HE laſt fatal battle of Woes 955 he, was no ion 

er decided, than the king thought of nothing ſo much 

as providing for his own ſafety; he therefore took the advan- 
tage of the night, ſlipt away from the body of horſe that at- 
tended him, and er ee u to an e eber 
here 
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where in the morning he diſcerned another. man, . who, had 
ot up an oak near the place where the king had reſted him- 
fell, This man's name was Careleſs, a captain under lord 
Loughborough, who knew the king, and the king him; and. 
perſuaded his majeſty, ſince it could not be. ſafe for him to 


leave the wood till the heat of the purſuit abated, to aſcend 
the tree that he had juſt quitted, where the bows were ſo thick. 


with, leaves that no perſon could be diſcovered without a nar- 
rower enquiry than people uſually make in places which 
they don't ſuſpect. The king did ſo, and was followed by 


Careleſs, and in that tree they fat ſecurely all the next day, 
and ſaw many who came in purſuit of them, and heard their 


diſcourſe. The day being, Pont, it was not in the king's power 

ved two days with eating very little, 
and two nights with as little ſleep; ſo that now it was dark he 
was willing to make ſome proviſion for both ; and with the ad- 


vice and aſſiſtance of his companion, after walking at leaſt nine 
or ten miles, they came at laſt to a poor cottage, the owner 


whereof being a Roman catholic, was known to Careleſs, who 
fortunately for the king was of that religion. Him they called 


which was a better lodging than he had for himſelf. But 
when, they had conferred with their hoſt of the news and tem- 
reater if they ſtaid together, and therefore that Careleſs 
ſhould preſently be gone, and ſhould within two days 7 
truſty perſon to the king to guide him to ſome other 


ſecurity, and in the mean time his majeſty ſhould ſtay pen 
the haymow. The king ſlept very well in his lodging EDS 


ing, when his hoſt brought him a piece of bread; and a great 


pot of butter-milk, which he thought the beſt food he had 


ever eaten, The poor man was ignorant of the quality of 
by gueſt, but ſpoke very intelligibly to him of the country, 
d of * people who were well or ill- affected to the king, 


and of the great fear and terror that poſſeſſed the hearts of 


thoſe who were beſt affected. He told him, that what he had 
brought him was the fare he and his wife had; and that he 


feared if he ſhould endeavour to procure better, it might draw 
ſuſpicion upon him, and people.might be apt to chink he had. 
ſomebody with him that was not of his own family; however; 1 
if he would have him get ſome meat, he would do it, The 
king was ſatisfied with his reaſon, and after two days penance, 
in this place, a man, a little above the condition of his hoſt,, 

came from Careleſs, to conduct him to another houſe, more 


A | out 


per of the country, it was agreed, that the danger would be 


up, who preſently carried them into a little hovel, full of hay, © e 
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out of the way. It was above twelve miles he was to travel, 
and was to be cautious not to go into any common road, which 
his guide knew well how to avoid. He had already cut off 
his Fair, and now he new dreſſed himſelf, chan ging cloaths 


with his landlord; he had a great mind to have kept his own 
ſhirt, but he conſtdered that mem are not ſooner difcovered by 


any mark in diſguiſes, than by having fine linen in bad cloaths; 
and ſo ke parted with his ſhirt too, and took the ſame 
his poor hoſt had then on. Though he had foreſeen that he 
muſt leave his boots, and his landlerd had taken the beſt care 


he could to provide an old pair of ſhoes, yet they were uneaſy 
when he firſt put them on, and in a ſhort time after ves very 


N. to him. Thus equipt he ſet out from his firſt lodg - 
ing in the beginning of the night, croffing hedges and ditch- 
es, which ſo tired him that he was even ready to deſpair, 
and prefer being taken and ſuffered to reſt, before purchaſing 
his fafety at ſo dear a rate. His ſhoes had, after a few miles 
hurt him ſo much, that he had thrown them away and walk- 
ed in his ſtockings; and his feet with the thorns in getting 


over the hedges, and with the ſtones in other places, were 


Hurt and wounded that he many times caſt himſelf. upon the 
ound with a deſperate and obftinate reſolution to reſt there 
till the morning what hazard ſoever he run. But his ftout 
E ſtill prevailed with him to make a new attempt, till at 
ength they arrived at the houſe deſigned; which though it 
was better than that he had left, his lodging was ſtill in the 
pon firaw inftead of hay. Here dhe had ſuch fare as 
eople uſe to have, with which, but eſpecially with the 
and cheeſe, he thought himſelf well feaſted; and took 
the beſt care he could to be ſupplied with other ſhoes and ſtock- 


. . ings; and after his feet were enough recovered that he could 


, he was conducted from one poor houſe to another, and 
oncealed with great fidelity, Within a few days one Mr. 
NMuddleſtone, a Benedictine monk, came to him, ſent by Care- 


leis, and was of fingular ſervice to his majeſty, This man 


told him, that lord Wilmot lay concealed likewiſe in a friend's 
Houſe of his, which his maje was glad to hear, and wiſhed 


him to contrive ſome means how they might ſpeak tagether; 


| Which the other did. Wälmet told the king, that he bad by 
very good fortune fallen into the houſe of one Mr. Lane, 2 


perſon remarkable for his fidelity to the king, but of fo uni- 
verfal a good name, that though he had a, a colonel in 
the king's ſervice, people of all parties paid the old man very 
adviſed his majeſty to repair to 
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this gentleman's houſe, where he was ſure he might lie conceal- 
ed till a full deliverance could be contrived. The king liked the 
propofition, and was willing that he ſhould know what gueſt 
he received; for hitherto none of his hoſts knew or ſeemed ta 


ſuſpect that he was more than one of the king's party that fled 


from Worceſter, Mr, Lane received him with joy, and took 
care to accommodate him in ſuch places as in a large houſe 
had been provided for the purpoſes of concealment. Here he 
remained ſome months, receiving every day information of 
the great conſternation the king was in, leſt his perſon ſhould 
fall into the hands of his enemies, and of the diligence they 
ufed to ſearch after him, He read the proclamation that was 
iſſued out and printed, in which a thouſand pounds were 
promiſed to any man who would diſcover and deliver up the 


fon of Charles Stuart, and the penalty of high treaſon de- - 


clared againſt thoſe who preſumed to harbour or cbnceal him; 


* 


* 


by which he faw how much he was beholden to all thoſe 
who were faithful to him. It was high tinge to conſider how 
he might get near the ſea in order for his eſcape. He was 
now on the borders of Staffordſhire, near the middle of the 
kingdom, where he was an utter ſtranger to all the ports 
and coaſts: In the weſt he was beſt acquamted, and that coalt 
was moſt proper to tranſport him into France, to which he 
was inclined. Upon this matter he conſulted with the old 
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iſcretion, daughter to Mr. Lane, who was very fit to 
bear a part m ſuch 4 truſt. Mr. Lane had a nig war- 
ried to Mr. Norton, à clergyman of 8 or 900 1. ear. 


who lived within a few miles of Briſtol, at leaſt four or five 


days journey from the place where the king then was, but a 


place moſt to be wiſhed for the king to be in, becauſe he was 
well known and well beloved in all that county, It was 
hereupon reſolved that Miſs Lane ſhould viſit this couſin, and 
that the ſhould ride behind the king, who was fitted, with | 
cloaths and boots for ſuch a ſervice, and only one ſervant to 
attend them. A good houſe was pitched upon for the firſt - 


night's lodging, where Wilmot had notice given him to meet; 


and in this equipage the king began his journey, the colonel 
Keeping him company at a diſtance with his hawk, and two 


or three ſpaniels ; which, where they were any fields at hang, 


warranted him to ride out of the way, keeping his company 
ſtill in his eye, and not ſeeming to be of it. in this manner 
they came to their firſt night's lodging; here lord Wilmet 
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g enn, the colonel his ſon, and a young lady of great 


found them; and every dah's journey being then ſettled, be 
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chapla | 
| houſe, and was fitting upon the rails to ſee how the bowlers 
played. William, by which name the king went, walked 


Ving was infiuitely ſurpriſed; yet” recollected himſelf enough 
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was inſtructed where he ſhould meet them at night. The co- 
lonel continued to hawk with them till he had brought them 
within a days journey of Mr, Norton's houſe, and then he gave 
his hawk to Wilmot, who finiſhed the journey in the fame 
Exerciſe, | | 
There was great eare taken when they came to any houſe, 
that the king might be preſently carried into ſome chamber, 
Miſs Lane declaring that he was a neighbour's ſon whom his 
father had lent her, in hope that he would the ſooner recover 
from a quartan ague with which he had been miſerably afflict- 
ed, and was not yet, free. And by this artifice ſhe cauſed 
him to be handſomely provided for, and often waited upon 
him herſelf to prevent the ſervants from too narrowly obſerv- 
ing him, There was no reſting-place till they came to Mr. 
Norton's, nor any thing . extraordinary that happened in the 
way, fave that they met many people every day who were 
well known to. the king, and the day they went to Mr, Nor- 
ton's they were. neceffarily to ride quite through Briſtol, a 
place and people the king, was well acquainted with, and could 
not but fend his eyes abroad to view the great alterations which 
a little time had made there; and when he rode near the 
place where the great fort had ſtood, he could not forbear 
putting his horſe out of the way, and rode with his miſtreſs 
ehind him round about it. 1 came to Mr. Norton's 


houſe ſooner than uſual, and though in the middle of Octo- 


ber, 


ey ſaw many people about a bowling- green that 
was 


Pre the door, and the firſt man the king ſaw was a 
of his own, who was allied to the gentleman of the 


with his horſe into the ſtable till his miſtreſs could provide 


for his retreat. Miſs Lane was very welcome to her couſin, 


and was preſently conducted to her chamber; where ſhe had 
no ſooner entered than fhe lamented the condition of à good 
youth who came with her, and who was very ſick, being newly 
recovered of an ague. A chamber was preſently made ready, 
and a boy ſent into the ſtable to call William, who was very glad 
to retire from the company below. When it was ſupper-time, 
there being broth brought to the table, Mis Lane filled a lit- 
tle diſh, and defired the. butler who waited at table to carry 


- that diſh to William, The butler carried the broth, and look- 


ing upon the young man narrowly, fell upon his knees, and 
with tears told him, he was glad to ſee. his majeſty. The 
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to laugh at the man, and to aſk him what he meant? The 
man's name was John Pope; he had been falconer to Sir Tho- 
mas Jermyn, and made it appear that he knew well to whom 
he ſpoke ; whereupon the king conjured him not to diſcover 
him not even to his maſter; the man promiſed and kept his 
word; and the king was better ſerved during his abode there. 
Dr. Gorges, the king's chaplain, as has been ſaid, ſupped 
with Mr. Norton that night, and being a man of chearful 
converſation, aſked Miſs Lane many queſtions concerning Wil- 
liam, to which ſhe gave ſuch anſwers as occurred. The docs 
tor, from the final prevalence of the parliament, had, like ma- 
ny others, declined his profeſſion, and pretended to ſtudy 
phyſic; and as ſoon as ſupper was over, out of good-nature, 
and without telling-any body, be went to ſee William. The 
king ſaw him coming-into the chamber, and withdrew to the 
inſide of the bed, that he might be fartheſt from the candle; 
and the doctor came and ſat down by him, felt his pulſe, and 

taſked him many queſtions, which he anſwered in as few 
words as poſſible, and expreſſing great inclination to go to 
bed, the doctor left him, and went to miſs Lane, and told 
her that he had been with William, and that he would do 
well, and adviſed her what ſhe ſhonld do if his ague returned. 
Next morning the doctor went away, ſo the king ſaw him no 
more: and lord Wilmot came to the houſe with his hawk to 
ſee Miſs Lane, and ſo took an opportunity to ſpeak with Wil- 
liam, who was to conſider what he was to do, They thought 
it neceſſary to reſt ſome days till they were informed what port lay 
moſt convenient for them, and what perſon lived neareſt to it up- 

| on whoſe fidelity they might rely; and the king gave him direc- _ 

tions to inquire after ſome perſons, and fome other particulars, + oh 

| of which, when he ſhould be fully inſtructed, he ſhould return | 
again to him. In the mean time Wilmot lodged at a houſe 

not far from Mr. Norton's, to which he had been recom- 

mended, After ſome days ſtay here, the king came to know 

that colonel Francis Windham lived within a little more than 

a day's journey of the place where he was ; of which he was 

very glad; for beſides the inclination he had to his elder bro- 

ther, whoſe wife had been his nurſe, this gentleman had be 

ved himſelf very well during the war, and had been governor 0 

of Dunſtar-Caſtle, where the king lodged when he was in the 

Weſt. The king ſent Wilmot to him, and a time and place 

being appointed to meet, the king took his leave of Miſs Lane, 

who remained at her couſin's, and ſo departed, accompanied 

daly by lord Wilmot. In their way they met Mr. Kirton, a 1 
ß 9 "2 RN ſervant * 
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| fervant of the king's, who well kiew Wilmot but took no no- 


tice of him, nor ſuſpected the king to be in his company. At 
the place of meeting they reſted ouly one night, and then the 
ng went to the colonel's houſe, where he ſtayed till the colo- 
nel projected at what place he might embark, and how they 
might procure a veſſel, which was no eafy matter to do, there 
being ſo great a fear poſſeſſing even the well - affected, that no- 
body outward bound cared to take in any paſſenger. There 
was a gentleman, one Mr. Elliſon, who lived near Lyme in Por- 
Tetſhire, and was well known to colonel Windham, having been 


' captain in the king's army; and with him the colonel conſult- 


ed how they might get a veſſel to be ready to take in a couple 
of gentlemen, friends of his, who were in danger of being 


- Arreſted, and to tranſport them to France. Though no man 
Would aſk who the perſons were, yet it could not but be ſuſpec- 
ted they were of the Worceſter party, Lyme was generally as 


malicious and diſaffected to the king's intereſt as any town in 
England could be; yet there was in it the maſter of a bark, 
of whoſe honeſty captain Elliſon was very confident, This 
man was lately returned from France, and had unladen his 
veſſel, when Elliſon aſked him, whether he would undertake 
to carry over a couple of gentlemen. and land them in France, 
3f he might have 50. for his trouble. The man ſaid, he 
might well be ſuſpected for going to ſea again without being 
freighted, after he was ſo newly returned; yet he undertook 


it. Colonel Windham being advertiſed of this, came together 
With lord Wilmot to the captain's houſe, from whence they 
dorch rode to a houſe near Lyme, where the maſter of the bark 
met them; and it was there concluded that on ſuch a night, 
when the tide ſerved, the man ſhould draw out his veſſel from 


the pier, and being at ſea ſhould come to ſuch a point, about 


à mile from the town, where his ſhip ſhould remain upon the 


beach when the water was gone, which would take her off 
again about break of day when the tide ſerved next morning. 

ere was very near this point a ſmall inn, kept by a man who 
Was reputed honeſt, to which the cavaliers of the country of- 
ten reſorted; and the London poſt-road paſſed that way, ſo 


that it was ſeldom without company. Into that inn the two 


entlemen were to come in the beginning of the night, that 


they might put theinſelves on board. All things being thus 


concerted, and good earneſt given to the maſter, lord Wilmot 
and the colonel returned to the colonèl's heuſe, above a day's 


* 


Journey from the place, the captain undertaking every day to 


look that the maſter ſhould pi 


acaed, and if any thing fell out 
— contrary 
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contra ry to expectation, to give the colonel notice at ſuch a 

lace where they intended the king ſhould be the day befors 
he was to embark. The king being ſatisfied with theſe prepa- 
rations, came at the time appointed to that houfe where he 
was to hear how things went, and was aſſured that the man 
had honeſtly put his proviſions on board, and had his crew 


1 ready, which was but four men, and that the veſſel ſnould be 
- drawn out that night; ſo that it was fit the two perſons ſhould 


repair to the place appointed. The captain conducted them 
within ſight of it, and then went to his own houſe not diſtant 
a mile from it; the colonel remaining Kill at the houſe where 
they had lodged the night before till he might hear the news 
of their being embarked; They found many paſſengers in the 
inn, and ſo were to be contented with an ordinary chamber 
which they did not intend to ſleep long in; But as ſoon as there 
appeared any light, Wilmot went out to diſcover the bark, 
of which there was no appearance. In a word the ſun roſe, 
and nothing like a ſhip in view. They ſent to the captain, 
who was as much amazed; and he ſent to the town, and 
his ſervant could not find themaſter of the bark, which 
was ftill in the pier. They ſuſpected the captain, and 


the captain ſuſpected the maſter. However, it being now 


paſt ten. of the clock, they concluded it was not fit for 
them to ſtay longer there, and ſo they mounted their 
horſes to return to the houſe where they had left the colonel; 


vho they knew, reſolved to ſtay there till he was aſſured that 


they were gone. The truth of the diſappointment was this; the 


man meant honeſtly, and made all things ready for his de- 


parture; and the night he was to go out with his veſſel he had 
ſtaid in his own houſe, and flept two or three hours, and the 


time of the tide being come he took out of a cupboard ſome 


linen and other things which he uſed to carry with him to 


| ſea. His wife had obſerved, that he had been for ſome days 


fuller of thought than he uſed to be, and that he had been 


ſpeaking with ſeamen, who uſed to go with him, and that 


ſome of them had carried proviſions on board; of which ſhe 


had aſked her huſband the reaſon, who told her, that he was 


promiſed freight ſpeedily, and therefore he would make all 


things ready, She was ſure there was yet no lading in the ſhip, , 


and therefore when ſhe ſaw her huſband take all. thoſe materi- 


als with him, which was a ſure ſign that he meant to go to 


ſea, and it being late in the night, ſhe ſhut. the door, and 


| fwore he ſhould not go out of his houſe. He told her, he muſt 


go, and was engaged to go to ſea that night, for which he ſhould 
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be well paid. His wife told him, ſhe was ſure he was doing 
ſomething that would undo him, and ſhe was re ſolved he 
thould not go out of his houſe; and if he ſhould perſiſt in 
it, ſhe would tell the neighbours, and carry him before the 
mayor to be examined, that the truth might be found out. 
The poor man thus maſtered. by the paſſion and violence of 
his wife, was forced to yield to her, that there might be no 
further noiſe, and ſo went into his bed. And it was very 
happy that the king's jealouſy haſtened from that inn. It 
was the ſolemn faſt day which was obſerved in thoſe times, 
principally to inflame the people againſt the king and his party, 
and there was a chapel in that village over againſt that inn, 
where a weaver, who had been a ſoldier, uſed to preach, and: 
utter all the villainy imaginable againſt the old order of go- 
vernment; and he was then in the chapel preaching to his 
congregation when the king went from thence, and telling 
the people that Charles Stuart was lurking ſomewhere in that 
_ county, and what they would merit from Gop Almighty if 
| they could find him out. The paſſengers, who had lodged in 
the inn that night, had, as ſoon as they were up, ſent for a 
_—  tfnith to examine their horſes ſhoes, it being a hard froſt, The 
| ttellow when he had done what he was ſent for, according to 
| 


| the cuſtom of that people, examined the feet of the other two 
/ > Horſes, to find more work. When he had obſerved them, he 
= told the landlord, that one of thoſe horſes had travelled far, 
_ and that he was ſure his four ſhoes had been made in four ſe- 
_ veral counties; which, whether his {kill was able to diſcover, 
or no, was very true. The ſmith going to the ſermon, told 
' this. ſtory to ſome of his neighbours, and ſo it came to the 
ears of the preacher when his ſermon was done. Immediately 
he ſent for an officer and ſearched the inn, and enquired for 
thoſe horſes, and being informed that they were gone, he 
cauſed horſes to be ſent to follow them, and to make enquiry 
after the two men that rid them, and poſitively declared that 
one of them was Charles Stuart. All this they learnt afterwards 
from captain Elliſon. But to return, when they came to the 
colonel, they preſently eoneluded, that they were to make no 
longer ſtay in thoſe parts, nor any more to endeavour to find 
a ſhip upon that coaſt; and without any farther delay they 
rode back to the colonel's houſe, where they arrived in the 
night. Then they reſolved to make their next attempt in 
Hampſhire and Suſſex, where colonel Windham had no intereſt. 
There was between that and Saliſbury, a very honeſt gentle- 
WE man, colonel Robert Philips, à younger brother, of a mw 
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good family, whom the king was reſolved to truſt; and ſo ſent 
the lord Wilmot to a place from whence he might ſend to Mr. 
Philips, and when he had ſpoken with him, Mr. Philips 
' ſhould come to the king, and lord Wilmot was to ſtay in ſuch 
a place as they two ſhould agree. Mr. Philips accordingly 
came to the colonel's honſe, which he could do without ſuſ- 5 
picion, they being nearly allyed. The ways were full of ſol- i 
diers, which were ſent now from the army to their quarters, "+ 
and many regiments of horſe and foot were aſſigned for the "Yi 
welt, of which diviſion Deſborough was commander in chief. 
Theſe marches were likely to laſt many days, and it was not 
thought adviſeable for the king to ſtay ſo long in that place; 
thereupon he had recourſe to his old ſtratagem of taking a wo- 
man behind him, a kinſwoman of colonel Windham's, whom 
he carried in that manner to a place not far ſrom Saliſbury; to 
which colonel Philips conducted him, In this journey he paſs  * 
{ed through the middle of a regiment of horſe ; and preſently - . 
after, met Deſborough walking down a hill and three or four. 
men with him who had lodged in Saliſbury. the night before; 
all that road being full of foldiers. The next day, upon the 
plain, Dr. Henchman, one of the prebendaries of Saliſbury, 
met the king; lord Wilmot, and Mr. Philips then leaving him 
to go to the ſea-coaſt to find a veſſel; the doctor conducted 
the king to Heale, a ſeat 3 miles from Saliſbury, belonging 
then to ſerjeant Hyde, who was afterwards chief-juſtice of the 
king's bench, and then in the occupation of the widow of his 
elder brother, where coming late in the evening, he ſupped 
with ſome gentlemen who accidentally were in the houſe, 
which could not well be avoided. But the next morning he 
went early from thence, as if he had continued his journey; 
and the widow being truſted with the knowledge of her gueſt, 
ſent her fervants out of the way; and, at an hour appointed, 
received him again, and accommodated him in a little room, 
which had been made ſince the beginning of the troubles for 
concealment. Here he was entertained unknown to ſomg 
gentlemen who lived in the houſe, and to others who daily 
yeſorted thither, for many days; the widow herſelf only at- 
tending him, and bringing him ſuch letters as the doctor re- 
ceived from Wilmot and Philips. A veſſel being at laſt pro; 
vided upon the coaſt of Suſſex, and notice thereof ſent to Br. 
- Henchman, he ſent to the king to meet him at Stone-henge, 
whither the widow took care to direct him; and being there 
met, he attended him to the place where Monel Philips re- 
ceived him. He, the next day delivered him to lord Wilmot, 1 


. 
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who went with him to a e in Suſſex, recommended by co- 
6 Ionel Gunter, a gentleman of that county that had BEA the 
= 5 king in che war, who met him there; and had provided a 
Bitte! bark at Brighthehmſted, where he went early on board, 
* and arrived ſafely in Normandy, in November, in a fi 
ws creek, from whence he get to Roaſt, and thence to Cork, 
e we thall das leave him, 
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HERE is one method that 1 think has eſcaped all c our 
projectors for Ways and Means, whigh, even under the 
* of the law, will raiſe a conſiderable ſum for the 
ſexxice of the public, a . the leaſt appearance of hard- 
ip or oppreſſion to any ſingle perſon, becauſe every 0 
| Wor! be at his option whether he will pay it or not. 

Some ſort of public Worſhip. has been always conſidered, as 
a neceſſary part of religion, in all civilized countries, and 
when our pious anceſtors undertook. the great buſineſs of re · 
_ | e we find it enjoined under ſevere penalties. 

4 Ant e th Edward VI. we find -an Act of. 3 the 
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— and. — * to, come to their Fa Eee &c. Oe 
onto thereof: be it enacted, &c. The ſame is enjoin'd 


bench on every Perſon how 8 In 3 Car. I. an ad Was 
paſſed for Reformation:of the Abuſes of the; Lord's Day, com 
- monly called Sunday; the Preamble o which i is very  remark- 
able. Foraſmuch as the Lord's Day, commenty called Sunday, is 
much broken. an prophaned by Carriers, , [+ __— Carters, 
HWainmen, Butchers, and drivers of Cattle, to the great Diſ- 
PW, pres” 4 W and oY 75 NO: &e, It 1 ap» 
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pears, by the Letter of this Act, that none but ſuch dirty Sin- 
ners had Impudence enough to be guilty of ſuch Prophane- 
neſs; unleſs you will preſuuie to ſay, that the whole was 
a political Contrivance to keep thoſe poor Drudges at home, 
that ſo the high Roads and Houſes of Entertainment might 
be at Liberty for the Reception of their Betterss. 

It is plain that the public Worſhip of God is a Part of the 
Religion, of the State, to which every good Subject is in Duty 
bound to conform, Now what a fine weekly Subſidy might 
be raiſed without Mortgage, Loan, or Lottery, by an eaſy 
Tax upon all the idle Frequenters of the Road, in Coaches, 
Chairs, and on Horſeback on a Sunday!“ I am not learned 

| enough i in the Forms of the Houſe to give you the Heads, of 
a Bill, but I know enough that are, and can ſo frame it as ta 
extend to all the Turnpikes and public Roads in South Britain, 
for as to our pure Friends in the North, I doubt they have 
too much Regard for the Ho/y-Day, to be of uſe to the Pub 
lie. I only propoſe, that this Tax be levied upon all ſuch 
Perſons, in ſuch Proportions, as the Wiſdom of Parliament 
mall ſee fit: Excepting 4is Majeſty's Meſſengers, the ordinary 
Poſts, extraordinary Expreſſes, all Phyficians, Surgeons and 
Midwives, or ſuch as are ſent to call or fetch them, and'all 
fuch as are obliged, by the Advice of their Phyſicians, to ride 
abroad every Day for the Benefit of their Health. 

To thoſe who imagine, that fuch a Law would amount 
to a kind of Prohibition of frequenting the Roads on a Sun- 
day, and bring but little Profit, I ſay, as we are a People 
very fond cf Liberty, and impatient of Reſtraint, it will, 
from the glorious Perverſeneſs of an Eng/i/hman, raiſe a v 
conſiderable Fund; eſpecially, if it be but whiſpered about, 
by. way of Secret, that the Tax is only calculated to compel _ 
People to ſpend the Sabbath in Exerciſes of Devotion at Church 

or at home; for rather than go to Heaven by Compulſion. 

we ſhould make but very little Scruple of paying the Tax, 
and drive away gee-ho to the oppoſite Place; and take per- 
| haps'as much Plealure in breaking through the imagined Re- 
ſtraint, as our Gentlemen do in drinking ſmuggled French _ 

Wines, or our fine Ladies in wearing prohibited Silks and 
Laces, for the Benefit of their dear Country, and in honou.t 

of the Frenth King, who is every Day approaching nearer 

's and nearer to us, tothankus for dGſtaguiluagy fo well en 

bis Country and our own. 
Nay 1 have reaſon to believe if the b 'of E 8 and 
Elizabeth, were not mw _ but reverſed too, ſo as to 
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make it penal upon every Perſon who ſhould go to Church of 
a Sunday, the Effe& of it would be, that another Act for 
building fifty new Churches more in and about the City of 
London would ſoon become neceſſary. 

Another Conſideration is, that every Man has a natural 
Ambition to be thought rich, as rich at leaſt as his Neigh- 
bour; and if, after the paſſing ſuch a Bill, any man, who 
uſed to make his Sunday's Progreſs, ſhould ſtay at home, it 
would be no ſmall Imputation upon his Credit, as if he was 
not able to defray the expence of the Tax for a Sabbath Day's 
Perambulation: Which perhaps might bring his Creditors 
upon him. From whence it may be reaſonably concluded, 
that thoſe who have accuſtomed themſelves to go abroad on 

a Sunday, will rather continue that laudable Cafiom than loſe 
their * and ruin cheir Credit. | K h 


4 RECEIPT to cure the AGUE: 


7 AKE an- Qua of Bark, one b a Pint of; Sith 
1 Wormwood-Water, and nine Spoonfuls of red Wine; 
them together in a pp, __— n _ Spoonful: 
every four Hours. 

N. B. This Preparation was never kaovn to fall. Re- 
ee 1 mn ” | the er Os er * 
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J bbas F "IE with the Letter Ya . N ago NATE in 


AS, 5 your Magazine from the Inſtructive Letter-Writer, entitled 


Virtue Happineſs. and Vice Miſery. It points out, in a 
* mt beautiful and ſtriking Manner, the Folly of Vice and 
Debauchery, eſpecially that Species of it which. too gene- 
rally prevails among the Youth of this Nation; namely, 

Drinking to Exceſs; a moſt ſtupid Practice, and, in- 
$7 oo  +dulged till it becomes habitual, big with. the moſt fatal Con- 
ſequences. On Account of the Charatteſ you gave the 


Iaſtructive Letter-Writer, in your Magazine, 7 bought the 


$ — and indecd I found it a" Fund nig elegant and 
improving Entertainment. I wiſh you would 2 your 
1 "Readers agg __ Letter N * e A Clergy- 


e man, 
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. man, a Servant, deſcribing the Places ſhe had lived in. 


177 


It contains many very uſeful Hints to Servants, but eſpe- 


cially to thoſe who employ them ; for though the Complaints 
which are made againſt Servants are generally but too true, 
ſome, I fear, are far from having Motives to correct their 


Faults from the Examples of thoſe they ſerve, Where a Spi- 


rit of Diſſiapation, Careleſſneſs, and Extravagance, prevails 
in their Maſters or Miſtreſſes, the Servants are but too . to 
| PO their Examples. 


A LETTER from tbe. DAUGHTER of 4 
Cl. ERGYMAN, à Servant, deſeribing ny. 
Places 25 had lived i _ 


e 


INCE you are . by the very affeftionate Kiooig I re- 
ceived from you, to make ſo particular and kind an en- 


quiry in what manner I have lived ſince my father died, and 
you went with your ſpouſe to Ireland, I ſhould be guilty of 
| unpardonable negligence, or ingratitude, not to inform you: 


But that my letter may give you more entertainment than any 


thing relating merely to myſelf can afford, I ſhall take the li- 


| berty to add a few obſervations on more confiderable perſons, | 


whoſe families I have lived in. 


When my father dred, and it was known to the neighbour. 
hood that we were left deſtitute, an elderly gentleman and his: 


wite, who lived a few miles from us, invited me to paſs ſon le 


time at their houſe. This ancient couple lived very happily up- 
on a ſmall eſtate, but large enough for their neceſſities; and 
therefore equal to their deſires: They had paſſed forty years 


together with very little variety; their pleaſures were con- q 


fined to a very narrow circle, but their cares and fears in a 
a much narrower : In a word, they lived according to nature, 
and were therefore happy. I often wiſhed for ſuch an eaſy, 

contented ſtate of mind as they were bleſſed with, and if I had 
continued longer with them, perhaps I might in part have at- 
. tained it; but their deaths ſoon cloſed this quiet ſcene, which: 
"was ſucseeded y à very. buſy one to me; for 1 then 0 
London and ſought for a ſervice. 


The firſt place that offered to wy liking, was a md 5 
1 in the ys where I was hired to wait on his wife: The oe os 
2 Or 
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dor this family lived in, made me think I was well provided 
for, and that my maſter very rich; he kept a coach and a 
chariot, a valet de chambre, two coachmen, three footmen, 
a houſekeeper, cook and houſe-maid, a ſervant for every child, 
which were four, and myſelf, who only waited on my miſ- 
treſs: We had alſo a country-houſe, where was conſtantly a 
gardiner, and one woman ſervant. The furniture of both 
houſes was ſhowey and coſtly, but not neat nor elegant. We 
had many viſitors, to whom my miſtreſs took great pleaſure to 
ſhew her fine houſe and rich cloaths : The latter the had indeed 
fome cauſe to be vain of; for when ſhe was dreſſed with all 
her ornaments, ſhe could not be worth leſs, without valuing 


her perſon, than a thouſand pounds, My maſter was little at 


home, which I imputed to a multiplicity of affairs he had a- 
broad; many people came to enquire after him, whoſe buſi- 


neſs I ſuppoſed was chiefly to aſk his cuſtom, for he was a great 


2 great expence, expecting a place: I doubt this will make 


trader; but I thought it was ſomewhat remarkable, that he 


was often denied when 1 knew him to be in the houſe; this, the 
other ſervants told me was common among great people, and 
indeed, ſuch I ſuppoſed my maſter and miſtreſs to be; for they 


| endeavoured in every thing to imitate the quality, and lived at a 


greater expence than any of our country gentlemen can afford, 
who have two thouſand pounds a. year. But before had lived 
fix months in the family, I was undeceived in my opinion of 
this gentleman's circumſtances; for ſome officers, with an Ex- 


tent (I think they called it) came ene day into the houſe, 


whilſt my miſtreſs had eight or ten viſitors in the dining room, 
befoce whom ſhie had diſplayed all her finery ; this put a me- 


Alancholy end to all their grandeur. 


75 


2 1 had almoſt forgot to tell you, that during all the time I 


| lived in the family, my miſtreſs. never went into the kitchen, 


or threaded a needle; but ſhe no lives in one room, and ſells 
a little tea, coffee, and ſuch things for a ſubſiſtence; and my 


©" maſter is gone abroad, in a poſt that may bring bim in fifty 


pounds a- year. 5 ne eee e e eat; ne: 

Ĩ be next ſervice I went to, was a baronet's, near St. James's 
who lived (as I think almoſt every one here does) in a very 
expenſive manner: The houſe - keeper, who is a talkative. wo- 


man, and had been ſeveral years in the family, informed me, 


this gentleman had an eſtate of fifteen hundred pounds a- year 
in Kent, which he lived very well upan, till about five years 
ſince he was drawn into play by ſharpers who won of him 
large ſums of money; ever ſince he has lived in London at 
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bad worſe; but as my maſter thinks he has been ſeveral - 


times near 353 he is ſtill very ſanguine. Indeed, if 
faith was as effectual in removing obſtacles to the obtaining 


of places, as it is to ſubdue difficulties of another nature, 
this gentleman has enough to remove mountains, When | 
came firſt into this family, 1 thought my maſter was a very 


had a large, fine library, and ſhe a cloſet of choice books, 
curiouſly bound, gilt and lettered ; but I ſoon found my maſ- 


ter never went into the library but to ſhew it to the company, 


and my lady's books were rarely taken out of the caſe but to 
be duſted. I could not imagine for what reaſon people who 


did not read ſhould put themſelves to the expence of buying 
ſuch a number of books, and fitting up a library, till I was 


learned man, and my lady much given to reading; for he 


informed, that a ſtudy is as neceſſary in a nobleman's or gen- 


tleman's houſe although he does not read, as a chapel, tho 
he never hears prayers; and that books in a lady's cloſet are 
eſteemed as ornamental furniture as china upon cabinets; and, 


that there is no more neceſlity that the one ſhould be read, 
than the other uſed. My maſter and miſtreſs were not di- 
verted from reading by the care of their family, or any other 
care, for all the ſervants did what was right in their own 
eyes: This ſignified nothing to complain of. My maſter was 
very jovial, and unthinking; my miſtreſs indolent, and much 


troubled with vapours. This gentleman married his lady for 


but whether they were real or imaginary, they were attended 


love, when they were both very young; he ſaw her at the 
play, was deeply ſmitten, and being much ſuperior in fortune,” _ 
the match was ſoon agreed on, even before he had an op- 
portunity of acquainting himſelf with her temper: or diſpo- 
fition, When they came together he ſoon diſliked her ha- 
mours, which in a little time wore of all fondneſs for her 
perſon: The neglect that followed, her own indolent way of 
life, or both, raiſed, in apprehenſion at leaſt, many illneſſes; 


5X, 
* 


With certain and ſubſtantial charges, doctors and apotheca-- 
ries being in - conſtant. attendance. - I often thought if this 
lady would employ ſome time in the care of her family, ſhe 
might ſoon: receive more benefit from that and exerciſe, than 
by medicines; and perhaps gain a chearfulneſs of temper 
that would render her much more agreeable both to herſelf 
and huſband: But ſo far is ſhe from taking any care of the 
family, that ſhe takes none of her children; ſhe never ſuc- 
kled any for fear of ſpoiling her ſhape, and thinks the ma- 

nagement of them, or any part in their education, — 7 
8 | LY | e ow”. 
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low her quality; ſhe will, indeed, ſometimes ſend to the nur- 
ſery for one of them to play with, as ſhe does for the parrot 
or monkey; but all cate is entirely left to ſervants; and as 
the children rarely converſe with any others, their , 
as _ ay the words and phraſes they uſe, are the moſt vul- 
gar can imagine: Of the footmen and maid-ſervants 
they to romp, and expreſs themſelves indecently; of 
the houſekeeper hard words, ill pronounced, and improperly 
_ uſed, I obſerved maſter Billy, who is about four years old, 
to be exceſſive paſſionate, which diſpofition he could not take 
from his father or mother; but as the nurſe is a termagant, 
this temper is eaſily accounted for. You, Madam, who not 
only ſuckled ſo many fine children, but took ſuch care in their 
education, have reaſon to hope you ſhall find no ill qualities 
in them, or at leaſt, have none to anſwer for. 
 'F aſk pardon for this digreſſion, and ſhall now proceed to 
acquaint you, that the irregular hours we kept in this family, 
and the other diſorders of it, put me upon looking out for 
another place: One offered in the city, which 1 EPA 
and now am in. 

My maſter is a a ae I deen very l He has 
been married about twelve years, and has ſeveral children. This 
family is the reverſe of thoſe I have hitherto lived in: Every 
thing is well regulated: Here is care without affectation, 
frugality without nigardlineſs, and plenty without profuſion. 
The houſe is convenient though not very large; elegantly 
rather than richly furniſned. Servants are kept for ny rc 
oſtentation. Thoſe! who have been found diſhoneſt are im- 
mediately diſmiſſed, and ſuch a character given of them as 
they deſerve: In other miſdemeanors, the reproof or puniſh- 
ment is always proportioned to the fault, I have often with 
| pleaſure obſerved, that when a ſervantis ſound ſtrictly juſt, or 

very good-natured, though they have ſome conſiderable. fail- 
_ - ings, there is great mildneſs uſed towards them; the 

- qualities are endeavoured to be improved, and the perſon re- 
claimed from the bad: In a word, to be acceptable in this 
family, it is only neceſſary to be honeſt, and endeavour to 
pleaſe. The amiable example of my maſter and miſtreſs, 
are not leſs conducive to the good order of this family, than 
their care and management; they are both perſons of excel- 
lent ſenſe and agreeable tempers, which qualities not only 
tend to make themſelves happy, but excite à deſire of imita- 

tion in others, and diffuſe pleaſure all around them. My maſ- 
= . tbough conſiderably employed in buſineſs, — 
* childreu 
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children at leiſure hours in ſeveral parts of learning; he 
has taught both boys and girls, who are old enough, to read 
with a juſt and true pronunciation and accent; the children 
have alſo learned of their father and one another to ſpeak 
French. My miſtreſs teaches her daughters needlework, and 
ſeveral accompliſhments proper for the ſex : Theſe, and other 
parts of education, are made the children's diverſion, and 
have never coſt them a tear. I have often heard this gentle- 
man ſay, he thinks the common methods of teaching youth 
very cruel, and more likely to make fools and blockheads 
than men of ſenſe and learning; that thoſe under his direc- 
tion ſhall not have their tempers ſoured, or ſpirits broken by 
ſeverity. He is of opinion, that it is barbarous to deprive 
children of thoſe pleaſures youth affords, and which, perhaps, 
if not interrupted by the ſeverity of parents and tutors, are 
the moſt unmixed of any enjoyed in life, I pretend not to 
judge how. practicable this mild method may be with all tem- 
pers; but in our family, the good effects of it are apparent: 
The children's love to their parents not only occaſions an un- 
willingneſs to offend, but excites a ſtrong inclination to imi- 
tate them. This gentleman and his wife have, undoubtedly 
| a ſincere love for each other: He is delighted with her hu- 
| mour, and has a great fondneſs. for her perſon; ſhe has a 
high opinion of his underſtanding : by this means ſhe never 
_ conteſts things of conſequence; he never inſiſts on trifles: 
She does not deſire what is beyond his circumſtances ; he will 
. not refuſe her what is ſuitable to them. If my maſter is out 
> late with his friends, which is not very common, he meets - 
with no kind or unkind expoſtulations when he comes home. 
If my miſtreſs is gone to reſt he goes to another apartment. 


9 This lodging ſeparately is frequent on theſe and other occa- 
N ffons, and proceeds only from complaiſance. When he is 
1 minded to go a journey on buſineſs or pleaſure, no diſlike is 
x ſhewn, though I know his company is ſo agreeable to her that 
1 ſne wiſhes he would not go ſo often; but perhaps in this he 
5 judges beſt what is proper to ſupport their love to each other; 
„ for upon his return, after conſiderable abſence, I have ob- 
= ſerved their affection to appear with additional ardour. When 
2 my maſter has viſitors, who are generally men of excellent 
FT ſenſe, my - miſtreſs receives them with great civility : By this, 
5 I obſerve ſhe lays no ſmall obligation on her huſhand, who 
2 for his part otuitts no opportunity of ſaying the civileſt, and 
5 doing the kindeſt things imaginable; but this never betrays 
- them into” indecent formalities or fondneſſes before company. 
| RAN I 
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harbour of Angria, in the iſſa 
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1 ſhall mention but one circumſtance more relating to this hap- 
Py couple, in which they are the reverſe of all other married 
perſons 4; Fat lived with : They are more ſcrupulous of be- 
ing ſeen dirty by each other, than by ſtrangers. 1 have 
heard the footmen ſay my maſter when he comes off a jour- 
ney, generally is ſhaved, and changes his linen before he 
comes home; or if my miſtreſs knows the time of his re- 
turn, ſhe is as clean, if not as fine, as a bride. | 

Lou will believe, Madam, that in this family I am very 
eaſy; for as I have the happineſs to give ſatisfaction to my 


maler and miſtreſs, they are very kind to 


Tour, &c. | E.P. 
VOYAGE of « DUTCH GENTLEMAN 
ro the Iſland of CEYLON, 


EING-deſirous of viſiting Geral parts of the Eaſt "ihe 
I 1 embarked at Amſterdam on the 11ith-of July, 1747. 


in one of the company's ſhips; nothing occurred worthy of 


notice till we reached the 37th degree of latitude, and within 


fight 'of the Azores; here a hard gale of wind. rendered it 


adviſeable to make for one of thoſe Iſlands, and accordingly 

in the evening it was our good fortune to get ſafely into the 
of eren. 

Tercera is the principal iſland of the Azores, being near 


26 leagues in circumference, its coalt lofty, and in many 


places ſo ſteep, that, with the ſtrong. batteries built by the 


Portugueze, where it is acceſſible, the king of it would be 
a work of difficulty; the only ſhelter for ſhi 

is directly oppofite to its capital, called Angria, the harbour 

of Which, from its figure, is called Angria Half- moon; the 
tw points of this half- moon are formed by two mountains, 
which project ſo far into the ſea, that at firſt they appear like 
two: mall iſlands, and are of ſuch a height that from their 
' Ereſt, 'there is in all weathers, a proſpect of ten or twelve 


ps in chis iſland = 


* 


leagues towards the ſea, and even of above fifteen in a clear 
The cathedral of Angria is very fine; here a biſhop, a go- 


vernor, and the council of all the iſlands, reſide. About 
three leagues off is another town called Praya, or Goaſt-Town, 


i ? becaule 


Ul 
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becauſe lying near the coaſt, but ſuch a one as no ſhips can 
come near; thus it has no manner of trade, i is very thin of 
inhabitants, though well built ang walled; its inhabitants 
live upon the products of the land, which is very pleaſant 
and fruitful, eſpecially in corn; little wine is made here, as 
not keeping; but for thoſe; -who n it, there is no 
want of Madeira and Cangry. 4 

The beeves here are ekrellent, a Re no part of Europe affords - 

larger, their horns ay, are very large and long, but, what 
is much more extra$rdinary, every one has its name, as our 
dogs; ſo docile at  fargijiar are theſe beaſts, that if, in a 
herd of a thouſand, hezmaſter calls one by i its name, it im- 
mediately comes runni up to him. 
The iſland produ excellent timber; and cedar is ſo com- 
mon, that, beſidg Särriages, it is alſo uſed for fuel; here 
are alſo ſeverab harm ſprings, of good effect in different diſ- 
tempers; and ſdid hot enough to dreſs eggs. 

The chief commerce i in the iſland of Tercera conſiſts in | 
its great quantity of woods, the Spanith and Portugueze 
Eaſt India, Brazil, Cape de Verd, and Guinea fleets, put in 
here for refreſhments, and purchaſe, at a very low rate,” the 
produtts both of this and the neighbouring iſlands. 

The weather being ſettled, and the wind offering, at the 
end. of ſix days, we continued our voyage, as far as the 16th 
degree of ſouth latitude; but whilſt we were anticipating the 
pleaſures of the Cape of Good Hope, a violent ſtorm drove 

us away to the iſland of St. Helena, | 

The ifland if St. Helena lies in 16 degrees 14 min. ſouth ' 
latitude, five hundred and fifty leagues from the Cape of 
Good Hope, five hundred from Brazil, and three hundred 
and fifty from Auguſta, which is the neareſt land to it: The 
circumference of this ifland is about ſeven leagues, and be- 
ing covered with lofty mountains and rocks, may be diſcerned 
forty leagues off: it is matter of ſurprize to ſee in the mid- —_— 
dle of the ocean fuch a ſmall iſland, and at ſuch a diſtance — 
from the continent, and ſurrounded with a ſea of that depftn, 
that it is ſome difficulty to find good anchorage. A misfor- 
tune of the Portugueze occaſioned the diſcovery of this iſland ; 
one of their unwieldy carracks ſtranded there, and of the 
wreck they devoutly built a chapel, which, though long ſince | 
ruined, is ſtill remembered in the name of the fineſt valley in 1 
the whole iſland; they likewiſe, from a moſt generous hu- —_— 
manity, planted the country with lemons. pomegranates, s | 
20M . and left goats and pigs, patridges, pigeons 2 

and 


A 
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and peacocks, that the increaſe of them might afford a per- 
petyal relief to ſhips driven thither : one man choſe to remain 
there, and his chief employment was to kill goats, in order 
to ſell the ſkins to any ſhip that ſhould put in; but ſome Por - 
tugueze afterwards carried off this trading hermit, as they 
afterwards did ſome negroe ſlaves, who had ſettled themſelves 
in the mountains; this iſland at preſent belongs to the Eng- 
liſh, who, having a ſtrong fort well provided, there is little 
appearance of any other nation moleſting them; though there 
Was formerly a conteſt between the Engliſh and Dutch con- 
cerning the poſſeſſion of this iſland ; the Engliſh treat the lat- 
ter with a molt engaging probity and kindneſs, and when- 
ever any of their ſhips put in there, they are welcome, as 

we have experienced, to whatever they want, without any 
of the exactions too uſual in ſuch caſes, 

We had eaſy weather betwixt this place and the Cape of 
Good Hope; here we made ourtelves amends for our former 
difappointment.. But not many days after we had left this 
delightful place, in about twenty degrees ſouth latitude, we 
met with a tempeſt, which obliged us to give up our ſhip to 
the waves; what made the matter worſe, was a leak in our 
ſhip, and though our fellows laboured ſtoutly at the pumps, 
the water gained upon us, ſo that there was no hopes of ſaving 
the hip, and all the chance we had for our lives, was. in tak- 
ing to our boats. (I muſt own that here 1 had a qualm, whe- 
ther curioſity was a ſufficient warrant, for expoſing one's ſelf to 
dangers?) We ſoon had our yawl along fide; but it was as 
quickly filled; and fome fearing they ſhould be left in the 
ſhip, threw chemſelves overboard to get into it, and thus were 
drowned y we who had kept to the ſhip, after many efforts, 
launched the. Jong-boat; an. hundred and fifty of us were 
immediately in it; ſome of- the crew endeavoured to ſwim to 
us, but being already too many, we were under the difmal 
neceſſity of ſceing them ſink before our eyes. | 

We. were not above a muſket- ſhot from the ſhip, wg it 
went down. We ſaw the yawl ſome' time after, but there 
Tan ſuch a ſea, that there was no poſſibility of aſſiſting them, 
and they met with the ſame fate as thoſe in the ſhip; we con- 
tinned pulling at the oar all the following night, when the 
morning ſhe wing us no land, the Captain ſigniſied to us, that 
without ſome method of keeping off the ſea from breaking 
into the boat, we ſhould go the ſame way as our comrades ; 
_ accordingly. he ordered caſk- hoops to be nailed at two foot | 

diſtance; about the n of the beat, and a covering of con- 
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vaſs to be nailed to the boat's ſides; this proved a good fhift ; 
wee alſo contrived allttle fail, an oar ſerving us for a maſt. 
With theſe aſſiſtances we were in hopes of reaching 
the coaſt, though by calculation we had above fifty leagues 
to the iſland of Saint Maurice; the day following it was re- 
ſolved among the officers to throw forty men overboard in 
order to lighten the boat; but favour and affection occaſion- 
ing ſome diſputes, only thirteen, whom no body cared for, 
were the victims. 1 11 
The ſea began to ſettle, and the wind fair, but we were 
without any thing of food or drink; five had died of hunger 
three days after our misfortune ; the fifth day in the morn- 
ing we had ſight of the iſland of Saint Maurice, and landed 
there in the evening. Nothing ever went down more deliciouſly 
than the water of a neighbouring ſpring, but we were all 
extremely feeble ; the next morning having conſulted on mea- 
ſures for procuring food, it was reſolved to divide into par- 
ties and go upon the look-out, We found along the ſhore 
{ome crabs and other ſhell-fiſh, which went down raw as they 
were e 34 | 
Our next care was about a place for ſhelter; we had the 
good fortune to meet with a cavern within a rock, where 
two hundred men could be at their caſe ; the next day par- 
ties went out in queſt of proviſions; we perceived there was 
fiſh in abundance, but we were without hooks or lines; at 
the river's mouth we made a ſhift to catch a great many very 
fine flat fiſh of different kinds, and ſome with a nail drove 
into the end of a ſtick and fharpened at the end; we alſo 
met with ſome turtles and oyſters; yet it was with reluctance 
that we eat them, ſenſible that our health muſt ſuffer by ſuch 
food; however it was not long before we ſupplied the want 
of bread with the tops of palm-trees, and one of our men, 
providentially having a piſtol in his pocket, we after many 
trials kindled ſome dry moſs, There is no expreſſing our ex- __ 
taſies on this-occafion; we lighted fires in ſeveral places, that | 1 
this precious element might not fail us. | 3 
Ius provided with the chief neceſſaries of life, we began 
do be eaſier under our diſaſter, though we concluded here we 
we ſhould end our days, this. place being ſeldom or never 
touched at by any ſhipping. Under this reſign'd deſpair, 
about the end of ſix months, as we were walking along the 
ſhore, one of our men giving a ſudden ſpring for joy, cried 
out a ſhip ſtanding in; as ſoon as we ſaw it come to an anchor, 
we made a fignal with a ſhirt at the end of a pole, and it 
Was 
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was not long before their pinnace came on ſhore ; we gare 
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them an account of our ſhipwreck, and how providence had 


brought us to that iſland and hitherto ſubſiſted us, intreating 


that they would take ſome of us off board with them: They 


anſwered, they would lay, our misfortunes before the Cap- 
tain, but it was more than they could anſwer, to take any 


one on board without order; accordingly they returned to 


their ſhip, and the Captain immediately ſent them back with 


people, we deſire 


another boat to fetch us on board. 


After confirming to the Captain what we had related to his 
7 he would furniſh us with two pots, ſome 


- Knives, a hatchet, a muſket, powder, and ball; ſome linen, 
needles, and thread; a little pepper, ginger, and ſome me- 
dicines. The Captain behaved with great humanity, telling 


nothing he had, otherwi 


us, if we were for ſtayin ag in the iſland, we ſhould want for 


he would take all our company on 
board, and land us at Ceylon; we cloſed with the laſt offer, 
and went on ſhore to bring off the reſt of our companions: ; 


but ſuch an unaccountable humour prevailed, that only 


twenty-four would go with the Captain, all the others choſe 
to remain amidſt the inconveniences of a deſart iſland ; the 
Captain however ſupplied them with abundance ot neceſſaries, 
and we who were for going with him, very affectionately took 


our leave of the others, and returned on board; the next day 
the ſhip failed for Ceylon: However they who remained in the 


- Hand ſeemed at laſt to have choſen the good part, being not 


long after taken up by a homeward-bound Dutch Indiaman, 


in which they arrived ſafe at Amſterdam. 


On our arrival at Ceylon, my companions diſtributed them- 


» {elves among the ſhips there; but being recommended to a 
very reputable merchant, I doolined ſeveral genteel offers, 
and remained with him near two years, knowing that the 


' iffand would furniſh the beſt of entertainment for my curio- 


2 


 fity, as moſt of the accounts of this delicious ſpot are erro- 
neous or imperfect, I ſhall the rather ſet down particulars, 
which to my own knowledge are true. 


Of all the Aſiatic iflands, Ceylon is the molt fertile ang 


"award It lies ſouth eaſt of the Indian Cherſoneſus, and is 


ſeparated from the coaſt of Choromandel, Ly the ſtreight 


_ of Chilao, or Manar; its length from north to ſouth is about 


fitty-five leagues, | and its breadth thirty: ſome ſrom its lux- 


-uriancy have compared it, in reſpect of the other parts of the 


world, to the ſtone on a ring; and others have been inclined 


to think it was the ſeat of the Moſaical paradiſe; this at leaſt 


is 


We | 7 - 
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5 yeh firm conceit of the inhabitants; and for proof of it, ſhew 


on a mountain called the Peak of Adam, which is one of the 


| able 
advantage to our eg commerce; but this, like other mat. 


the advantages of ſuch a rich difcovery, built a great many 
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what they call Adam's tomb, and the print of one of his feet 


higheſt in all India. On another mountain is a falt water 
lake, which the inhabitants with great encomiums on her ma- 
ternal tenderneſs, affirm to have riſen from the tears which 
Eve ſhed for the death of her dear Abel, weeping an hundred 
years ſucceſſively: As to the tomb, the natives of Ceylon, as 
an inconteſtable proof that our general parent lies there, re- 
fer to an epitaph which no body can read. Indeed ſeveral 
curious travellers, have taken exact copies of che characters, 
hut to no purpoſe, the philologiſts of all nations acknowled EC 
ing their inability e and the oriental ęritic | 1 
are no lefs puzzled than the others, ſo that chis epitaph is a 
gravely concluded to be written in the primitive language, 2 
which before Babel obtained all over the earth; ſome learne oh 
perſons imagine this primitive language to have been oom. 1 
prehended in the five vowels, A. F. 140. U. in Which is: 
contained the name of the deity Zeova, and of which no lan. © 
guage whatever can afford à like inſtance. The late Mr. 
Muller is faid to have propoſed to the States Genera], in con. 
ſideration of a reward, to diſcover this key of all langnages 

Were ſuch a thing actually feaſible; it would be a contider 


poſſeſſion of all the Lol of this inland, and twelve leagues | 


oully attacked by fea” and. land, were obliged to | 
evacuate- their favourite poſſeſſion | | 

tivate the friendſhip of that monareh by every mark of eſteem 
and veneration; and the intent of their Coniplaiſunce is en- 
tirely anſwered. The company every year Nd an ambaſſa- 
dor yich 'prefents to his majeſty, who, in retuth ſends the 
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company a caſket of Jewels, of ſuch a value, as to be eſteemed 
above | half the cargo of the fleet; this the governor gene- 
ral himſelf packs up among other goods, that no perſon 
whatſoever; not even the captain of. the ſhip which carries it, 
may know any thing of it; here is obſervable, not only the 
immenſe riches, which the company draws from its territo- 


ries in the Indies, but its wiſe and ap PReggUtpes. for the 


ſecurity & its treaſure. 

The two principal places of the a, are Punta de Gallo 
and Columbo; the former is the reſidence of the governor 
and his council; and Columbo is no more than a harbour to 
the other; The climate of Ceylon is accounted very healthy, 
though its profuſion of exquiſite fruits of all kinds, ſhews it 
to — extremely hot; it abounds likewiſe i in ſea and river fiſh, 
tame and wild fowl; and amongſt its other animals, the ele- 
phants are remarkable for their ſize, being larger than any 
other over all India. Here alſo are tygers, bears, civet cats, 
monkeys, &c. But another kind, of advantage, i is its cinna- 
mon, the beſt in all Aſia; this and all other ſpices are in the 
hands of the Dutch Eaſt. India company, and which they 
turn to excellent arten, in furniſhing all other, parts of 
Europe. 

Cinnamon is properly the d bark of a nin. the — 
 wheregf both in figure and dimenſions are not unlike thoſe 
of a lautel; there are three ſorts of it, the finelt 1 is tripped 
from young trees, a coarſer; taken from the old trees, and 
laſtly, wild cinnamon. The company. likewiſe, has conti- 
derable trade in cinnamon dil, which bears a great PFice't 2 Its 


A Cains from the ſale of precious ſtones, as rubies, ſaphires, 


white and blue topazes, &, which are found i ina is iſlanc 5 


xkewiſe run very hig. . 
There is a fine pearl iſtiery off the land Manar, aud To- 


c Takin. wot, vaſt produce. It is farmed twice a year to cer- 
tain dealers in negroes; the Pearl oyſters lie at the bottom of 
the ſea, and are fiſhed for only i in fine weather, and a 


poctect 

calm; a rope: faſtened to-the hoat is flung under the diver's 

arms, who: alſo has at his feet alarge ſtone to accelerate m 
ent, with a bag about his waiſt to put the oyſters in 


5 theſe he Picks ber Fan as many as he can within his reach, ne] 
when he is. for 8 


drawn up, he gives a pull at.another 
rope than that Which is under his arm, u which his mates 


run him up With the utmoſt Ae e untying the l 


all his feet tot lighten his weight. Theſe boats — 
the — " ſters — coalt by 2 


Naga . 
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hundred: This is a kind of hazardous trade to the buyers, 

for if ſometimes they light upon a pearl of value, they often 
find none at all, or very ſmall ones. e | 

A conſiderable profit likewiſe accrues to the company from 

the muſlins, chints, and other ſtuffs; but moſt of the muſlins 
in Europe come from the coaſt of Malabar. 953 
The inhabitants of Ceylon are called Cinglaſſes; they are 
generally tall and well made, a ſwarthy complexion, with 
exceſſive long ears, which is owing to heavy ornaments dan- 

gling at them; they are full of courage, live hard, and con - 
lequently make good foldiers. Mahometaniſm is the eſtabliſhed 
religion; but ſome among them are ſo ſtupid, as to worſhip 
cows and calves. So far from making any account of the 
Dutch, that they treat them with a kind of contempt, call - 
ing them their guards de coaſt; but the Dutch have the pru- 
dence to overlook ſuch trifles, minding the main chance, the 
amity of the King of Candy, that he may not take it into his 
head to break with them, which would be a very ſenſible 
wound to their commerce in this charming iſſand; yet this 
the king might do without any danger, from either their 
ſhips or ſoldiery, their territories being ſeparated by a large 
rapid river, aud by thick foreſts, which would ſoon make Euro- 
peans ſick of an attempt to cut 2 paſſage through them, The 
inhabitants of this iſland are ingenious in every thing, but 
particularly in taming and managing elephants, which in 
peaceable times they ule as beaſts of burden, and turn to very 

© good ſervice in war. S 5 . 

| The Dutch drive a conſiderable trade with the inhabitants 
olf the Maldives, for thoſe little ſhells called cowries, W | 
are prodigious quantities of them, and not only on the ſhore, ' 
but in the very ground, being probably depoſited there at 
the time of the flood, and left there when the ocean receded 
from the land. What we'call money being arbitrary, and its 
nature and: value depending on a tacit conyention betwixt men, 
theſe ſhells, in ſeveral parts of Aſia and Africa, are accounted 
current money, with a value aſſigned to them. This is eſta- 
bliſhed by a reciprocal conſent, and thoſe who are pleaſed 
0 ſhew a contempt of them, don't reflect that ſhells are as 
fit for a common ſtandard of pecumary value, as either gold 
or ſilver; they certainly forget that they themſelves are obli- 
ged to do what they ridicule, and take them for ready money; 
in 1740, two thouſand four hundred cowries were equal to 

a rupee, or about a crown at three guilders in our money. 
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But their great currency is on the coaſt of Africa, particu- 
_ larly Guinea, where the negroes value them as much as gold 
and filver, and call them bougies, An inſtance of the great 
conſumption of theſe ſhells is, that the French merchants of 
the kingdom of Whydah uſually give forty pounds of theſe 
cowries for every piece of common linen, manufactured by 
the natives, and proportionably for the products of the coun - 
try, as War, ivory, gold, &. The company it is which 
ſupplies the European nations with the far greater part of 
this negro money, if I may be indulged the expreſſion, The 
eſteem in which theſe ſhells are on the coaſt of Guinea, mutt 
appear ſurprizing; they are not only like gold and ſilver, the 
meaſure and inſtrument of commerce betwixt the negroes, but 
worn as ornaments in necklaces and bracelets, ſtrung in one 
or more rows, which looks ſomething odd, yet not amiſs, by 
the contraſt of the whiteneſs of the ſhells with the blackneſs 
of their ſkins, n | n | 
£ Formerly twelve thouſand weight of theſe cowrien would 
-— purchaſe a cargo of five or ſix hundred negroes,; but thoſe 
jucrative times are now no more; and the negroes now ſet 
ſuch a value on their countrymen, that there is no ſuch thing 
as hading a cargo under twelve or fourteen tuns of cowries, 
As payments in this kind of ſpecie are attended with ſome 
ittricaey, the negroes though ſo ſimple as to ſell one another 
for ſhells, have contrived a kind of copper veſſel, holding 
exactly one hundred and eight pounds, which is a great diſ- 
patch to buſineſs, However, the Maldives muſt not be 
thought the only place which affords theſe ſhells; they are 
alſd found in the Philippine iſlands, but they don't come up 
to the Maldivian either in colour or clearneſs. The chief 
European market for theſt ſhells is at Amſterdam, where are 
123 warehouſes of them, the French and Engliſh mer- 
ants: buying them up to fend to Africa. EH 
With this' account of the land of Ceylon, which I know 


td be authentic, I muſt conclude my ramble to India; my 
cutioſity of Tiling Joes, and other of out eaſtern poſſeſſions, 
ort by any important recall home, where 


having bog: cut 
by God's bleſſing, after a mixture of diſtreſs and pleaſure; 
r fafely arrived. FV nne 
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New Diſcoveries on Bees, of keeping them in 
. bealth and vigour, and of increafing them. 


FHE following obſervations are the fruits of twenty-five; 

1 years diligent labour and attention, and I flatter myſelf, 
that ſome of them will be found new and intereſting. 

When the trees begin to bloom, and the flowers to diſplay 
their ſweets, the diligent bee uſually commences its forages on 
every tree and flower which yields a proper aliment. 

Then take an old hive, with remains of the comb on the 
ſides, or if it has none, place ſome ſhreds of wax towards the 
roof of the hive, in ſeveral places, and hold them a while over 
li ghted ſtraw, that they may melt and ſpread about: you will 
find the bees to work in ſuch a hive preferably to another, 
and that they will immediately build upon this ground of wax 

which you have laid, that which they have gathered. Ob- 
ſerve, that when there is a great deal of wax, they lay it on 
towards the center, and when a little, on the ſides; they build 
their comb perpendicularly from the roof to the floor, which 
the heat increaſing towards the bottom of the hive, renders 
their wax quite ſott. | {ks 

They wilt not only make their ſymetrical cells with the 

wax of their own gathering, but alſo with that which has 
been ſupplied to them; this I know by frequent experience, 
having laid a piece of wax in the hive, and ſoon after nothing 
of it was to be ſeen. How much wax a bee can carry at once 
may be ſeen; eſpecially in the firſt week's work of a new ſwarm 
appointed to form the comb; in which they are ſo diligent, 
that they often drop ſomewhat of what they are bringing be- 
fore they have ſecured it, and the particles they thus drop are 
not unlike that kind of duſt which comes from birds feathers, 
except that they are whiter and more glolley, - | 

The young ſwarms don't work at the comb above a fortnight, 
and if, in the interim, foul weather ſhould hinder their fo- 
rages, they ſpare neither their works nor their honey; but in 
a-courſe of fine weather they run up their building with a fur» 
prizing celerityj. . ee N 
In our northern climates, four months is all the ſpace that 
they work at the honey, which is made at their hives, whether 
it be little or much ; but in hot countries they have nine work» 
ing months. In the months of February and March they may 
indeed gather from the nut trees, and other ſhrubs, 2 
1 * 1 
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with to make their comb; and if they ſhould meet with any 
bloſſom, any drop of honey on the gooſberry and currant 
buſhes, they either uſe it themſelves or give it to their young, 
which'yet is far thort of being a ſufficient nouriſhment ; but 
in the months of April and May, when the trees are in bloſ- 
ſom, they then find all the neceſſary materials both for their 
ſtructures and honey; the months of June and july are the 
moſt favourable; the wild and garden flowers, trefoil, oats, 
barley, peas, veicher, and cockle, from which they draw 
their beſt honey and nutriment opening all their treaſures to 


them; in thoſe years when cockle and trefoil are ſcarce, no 
farm 5s produced, hut with a plenty of theſe two herbs, there 


never wants a plenty of honey and numerous ſwarms. 

Bees extract their honey from all ſweet- ſmelling flowers, as 
roſes, pinks, violets, orange and lemon flowers, and all other 
within their reach: in red trefoils they are prevented by the 
drones, who chieſly furniſh themſelves with honey from 
thence : but they make themſelves amends by ſcouring the 
country, where, to any other flowers, they prefer the tops of 
turnips and Tadifhes, ' cabbages and coliflowers, &c, and when 
all theſe fail them, they fall upon the branches and flowers of 
pumpkins, where they diſguiſe themſelves o as to loſe he ap- 
pearance of bees. ; 

Bees are known to nouriſh themſelves with: the juices of 
flowers, which being conveyed into their little bladders, is 
depoſited in their cells, and cloicly covered with quite another 
ſabſtance, as their autumn and winter ſtore. I have obſerved 
them to be very fond of the farinous dew, which falls after the 
fun is above the horizon, and is ſometimes perceived to ſparkle 
on oak and plumb tree leaves; and one of theſe leaves being 
put to-the tongue, one taſtes liquor as ſweet as honey, and 
this liquor it is which ripening in the cells, becomes h 
if a bee at its return be taken and opened, in its bladder wil 
be ſound a ſweet juice, almoſt as liquid as water, for did bees 
ſip common water, how would they refreſh themſelves: in win- 
ter when confined within door s. 

The beſt weather for bees is when it is — nnd 4 with 
copious dews; too much draught exhauſts the flowers, and too 
much wet hinders the bees from their excurſions from making 
ſwarms,” and beſides. fills the flowers with water; in a warm 


ſpring they ravage the buds of hazles and poplars, not that 


what they thus gather, and bring home about their hinder 
legs, ſerve them for food, but they uſe it for hatching their 
young. A great deal of this is found in ſummer · time in the 
* hives; 
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hives ;- but if the hives be opened, and cleared in autumn or 
winter, or as is our cuſtom, in ſpring, little or none is found; 
it is bitter, ſo that it cannot be any aliment to the bees, ac- 
cordingly it is left untouched in the cells under any extremi- 
ties; however it is ſo. conducing to their increaſe, that it 
they have plenty of it, a forward and numerous ſwarm may 

The red trefoil, the white roſe, the white lillie, and ſome 


other ſuch flowers, do not e eee bees; they love vetches, 


but not their juice, never being ſeen to ſuck their ſtalks. 
Broom is ſuch a dainty among them, that they ſpare no pains 


in traverſing woods and heaths in queſt of it. 13 


The chief cauſe of wars among bees, as among men, beſides 


their natural avidity, is injuſtice ànd violence; thus when 
they obſerve that it is hot weather, and that their forages do 
not anſwer, either from the flowers being not opened, as at 


the beginning of the ſpring, or from their being over, as in 
autumn, they eruize about for hives at a diſtance from their 


own, ſeldom aſſaulting any in the neighbourhood, They are 


alſo wiſe enough not. to meddle with any that are ſtrongly 


— 


garriſoned, but where they apprehend a weakneſs, they then 


attempt to force an entrance; if repulſed, they fly away for a 
reinforcement, that is, they retreat, and return in greater 
numbers to their attacks, which are ſo vigorous, and their 
hive ſo ſtrongly defended, that the entrance of the hive is 
covered with the ſlain. It is obſervable, that if the queen, 
either of the beſieger or beſieged, falls in the action, the war 
is immediately at an end, the field of battle is given up to the 
enemies, a diviſion of their ſtores is made with them, and the 
bees of the hive either quit their antient habitation, or a coa- 
lition is made betwixt both parties, to he but one people under 
the ſame government. As ſome prevention of the devaſtation 
of theſe wars, the hive muſt be opened after their return from 
the battle, and the remainder of the honey taken out, that it 


may not be pillaged by the enemñ̃. 3 
wh Avicther canke of theſe wars, likewiſe not thoroughly juſti- 
fable, is, when a hive has been carried by the enemies, the 


bees, upon their expulſion, attacking other hives for a ſettle- 
ment; for they never unite with eir enemies, unleſs upon 


the loſs of their queen; while ſhe remains they adhere to her, 
and never ſubmit to a foreign yoke, Three years ſucceſſively 
my hive ha d been attacked by new ſwarms, as emigrants, 


1 


ſdine have periſhed in the enterpriae, and others have been ad- 
mitted to the community. I remember Wann Fn | 
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look upon my hives, I found ſome of them beſieged by a pro- 
digious number of bees, with a great humming in the air, 1 
concluded, that theſe were invaders, and the — as my hives 
had been cleared but a little before, and my bees conſequently 
could not have produced new ſwarms. I left them to fight ir 
out, not returning till towards night, thinking by that time 
victory had declared itſelf on one ſide or other, and according - 
ly I heard no humming, but at the entrance of one hive, 
which I lifted up to examine into the ſtate of affairs, then 1 
plainly ſaw that a ſwarm had ſettled itſelf among my bees, 
for the hive was ſo filled, that there was no room to put one 
finger in ; they live together i in harmony, uniting their forces to 
build has coomb, and. in e . nee a new 
am. 5 


MEDITATION on HAPPINESS 
IT 
oy" Mr. HARRIS, 


FT Hs whole N is but one city or commodwvealth, 
a a ſyſtem of ſubſtances variouſly formed, and variouſly 
actuated, agreeably to thoſe forms; a ſyſtem of ſubſtances 
both immenſely great and ſmall, rational, animal, vegetable, 
and inanimate.” As many families make one 'village, many 
villages one province, many provinces one empire; ſo, many 
empires, oceans, waſtes” and wilds combined, compoſe that 
earth on which we live. Other combinations make a planet, 
or a moon, and theſe” again united make one planetary ſyſ- 
tem. What higher combinations ſubſiſt we know not; Weir 
op ing and, aſcents tis impoſſible we ſhould diſcaver. 


1 19 8 "oa __ deterred by chi enſity, in- 


trepldly paſſes on, t erh unknown, from greater 

tems. to. gre till it Fa at that — 5 here ima- 
gipation ſtops, and cn advance no farther, In this-laſt, this 
| Mighty, this ſtupendous idea, it beholds the univerſe itſelf, 
ich every thing is a part, and with reſpect to which 
nat the fmalleſt atom it either foreign or detached. Wide 
ö * W exgent; is the wiſdom of its * not bounded 


or 
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or narrow like the humbler works of art. Theſe of origin 
no higher than human: We can readily trace them to their 
utmoſt limit, and with accuracy diſcern both their beginning 
and their end. But where is the microſcope that can ſhew us 
from what point wiſdom begins in nature? Where the tele- 
| ſcope that can deſery to what infinitude it extends? The more 
diligent our ſearch, the more accurate our ſcrutiny, the more 
only are we convinced that our labours can never finiſh ; 
that ſubjects inexhauſtible remain behind ſtill unexplored. 
Hence the mind traly wiſe, quitting the ſtudy of particulars, 
as knowing their multitude to be infinite and incomprehen- 
 fible, turns its intellectual eye to what is general and com- 
prehenſive; and through generals learns to ſee and recop- 
nize whatever exiſts, It perceives in this view, that every 
ſubſtance of every degree has its nature, its proper make, 
conſtitution or form, by which it acts, and by which it ſuf- 
fers. It perceives it 15 to fare with every natural form a- 

round us, as with thoſe tools and inſtruments by which art 
worketh its wonders. The ſaw is deſtin'd to one act, the 
mallet to another, the wheel anſwers this purpoſe, and the 
lever anſwers a different. So nature uſes the vegetable, the 
brute, and the rational, agreeably to the proper form and 
conſtitution of every kind. The vegetable proceeds with 
perfect inſenſibility, the brute poſſeſſes a ſenſe” of what is 
pleaſurable and painful, but ſtops at mere ſenſation, and is 
unable to go farther. The rational, like the brute, has all 
the powers of mere ſenſation, but- enjoys, ſuper-added, a 
farther tranſcendant faculty, by which it is made conſcious 
not only of what it feels, but of the powers themſelves, which 
are the fources of thoſe very feelings; a faculty, which re- 
cognizing both itſelf and all things elſe, becomes a canon, 
à corrector, and a ſtandard univerſal. Hence to the rational 
alone is imparted the maſter-ſcience of what they are, where 
they are, and the end to which they are deſtin d. Happy, 
too happy, did they know their own felicity, did they re- 
verence the dignity of their own ſuperior character, and 

never wretchedly degrade themſelves into natures to them 
ſubordinate. And yet alas! 'tis a truth too certain, that 

as the rational only are ſuſceptible of a happineſs truly excel- 
lent, ſo theſe only merge themſelves into miſeries paſt indu- 
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Aſſiſt us then, thou power divine, with the light of that 


reaſon by which thou lighteneſt the world, by which grace 
and beauty is. diffuſed through every part, and the welfare 


of the whole is ever uniformly upheld; that reaſon, of which 
our own is but a particle or ſpark, like ſome Promethean 


fire caught from heaven above. So teach us to know our- 
ſelves, that we may attain that knowledge which alone is 
Worth attaining. Check our vain, our idle reſearches, into 


the laws, and Natures, and motions: of other _ till we 


have learnt, and can praCtiſe thoſe: which peculiarly reſpect 


ourſelves. Teach us to be fit actors in the general drama, 
where thou haſt allotted every being, great and ſmall, its 
proper part, the due performance of which is the only end 


of its exiſtence. Enable us to curb deſire within the bounds 


of what is natural; enable even to ſuſpend it, till we can 
employ it to our on emolument. Be it our firſt work to 
have eſcaped from wrong opinions and bad habits, that the 
mind, thus rendered ſincere and incorrupt, may with ſafety 


proceed to ſeck its genuine good and happineſs. When we 


are thus previouſly exerciſed, thus duly prepared, let not out 
love · there ſtop, Where it firſt begins, but inſenſibly conduct 


it by thy inviſible' influence from lower objects to higher, till 


it arrive at that ſupreme, where only it can find what is ade- 


quate and full. Teach us to love thee and thy divine ad- 


miniſtration, to regard the univerſe itfelf as our true and 


genuine country, not that little caſual ſpot, where we firſt 
drew vital air. Teach us, each to regard himſelf but as a 


part of this great whole, a part which for its welfare we are 


as. patiently to reſign, as we reſign a ſingle limb for the wel- 
fare of our whole body. Let our life be a continued ſcene 
of acquieſcene and of gratitude ; of gr atjtude for what we 


enjoy, of acquieſcene in What we ſuffer; as both cam only 


be referable to that concatenated order of events which can- 
— but be beſt, as being by thee approved and choſen. by 
av 


as much as faturity is hidden from our ſight; we can h 
no other rule of choice by. which to govern our conduct, 


than what ſeems conſonant to the welfare of our own par- 3 
ticular natures. If it appear not contrary to duty and moral 


office, (and how ſhould we Jadge but from what appears ?) 


thou canſt not but forgive us, if -we prefer health to ſickneſs 
the _ of life or limb, to maiming or death. But did we 


know 
$ * 
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/ know. that theſe incidents, qr any other were appointed us; 
were fated in that order of incontroulable events, by which 
thou preſerveſt and adorneſt the whole; it then becomes our 
duty to meet them with magnanimity, to - co-operate with 
chearfulneſs in whatever thou ordaineſt, that ſo we may 
know no other will than thine alone, and that the r 
of our particular minds with thy univerſal, may be ſteady 
and uninterrupted through the period of our exiſtence. Yet, 
ſince to attain this height, this tranſcendant height, is but 
barely poſſible, if poſſible to the moſt perfect humanity; re- 
gard what within us is congenial to thee; raiſe us above out - 
ſelves, and warm us into enthuſiaſm; but let our enthuſiaſſmm 
be ſuch as befits. the citizens of thy polity, liberal, gentle, 
rational and humane : Not ſuch as to debaſe us into poor and 
wretched flaves, as if thou wert our tyrant, not our kind 
and common father; much leſs ſuch as to transform us into 
ſavage beaſts of prey, ſullen;i'gloomy, dark and fierce, prone 
to perſecute, to ravage and deſtroy; as if the Inſt of maſſa- 
cre could be grateful to thy goodneſs. Permit us rather 
madly to avow villainy in defiance of thee, . than impiouſly 
to aſſert it under colour of thy ſervive; turn our minds from 
every idea of this character; from the ſervile, abject, and 
ghaſtly, to the generous, lovely; fair and godlike. Here 
let us .dwell-----Be here our ſtudy and delight; fo ſhall we 
be enabled in the ſilent mirror of contemplation, to behold 
thoſe forms which are hidden from human eyes, that anima- 
ting wiſdom which pervades and rules the whole, that law 
irreſiſtible, immutable, ſupreme, which leads the willing, 
and compells the averſe; to co-operate in their ſtation to the 
general welfare: That magic divine, which by an efficacy + 
paſt comprehenſion, can transform every appearance, the 
moſt hideous, into beauty, and exhibit all things fair and 
good to thee, eſſence, increate, who art of purer eyes than 
ever to behold iniquity. Be theſe our morning, theſe: our 
evening meditations, with theſe may our minds be nachgnge- 
ably tinged, that loving thee with a love moſt diſintered 
and ſincere, enamoured of thy polity, pad: thy divine admi- 
niſtration, welcoming every event with chearfylneſs and mag - 
nanimity, as beſt upon the whole; becauſe: * E of thee; 
propoſing nothing of ourſelves, but with a reſerve that thou 
pe  acquicicng in every obſtraion as ultimately re- 
| | S227: 1 ferable 
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ferable to thy providence; in a word, that working this con- 
duct, by due exerciſe intoa perfect habit, we may never mur- 
mur, never repine, never miſs what we would obtain, or 
into that which we would avoid; but being happy with 
that tranſcendant happineſs, of which no one can deprive us; 
and bleſſed with that divine liberty, which no tyrant can an- 
no; we may dare addreſs. thee with pious confidence, as the 
philoſophic bard of old. „ og e 


Conduct me, thou, of beings cauſe divine, 
Wbere ler I'm deſtin d in thy great deſign; 
Active I follow on : For ſhould my will 
 Refiſt, I'm impious; but muſt follow ſtill. 


- The Tarentines having a Quarrel with the Romans, / the 
Aſfiftance of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, defeated the Roman 
Army. Upen this Fabritius, with two other Roman Sena- 
tors, is ſent to treat with Pyrrhus about an Exchange of 
Prifoners. The King being informed of  the.great Abilities 
and great Poverty of Fabritius, hinted in a private Con- 
verſation with him, the Unſuitableneſs of ſuch Poverty to 
uch Merit, and that, if he would aſſiſt him to negotiate an 
honourable Peace for the Tarentines, he would befterw fuch 
Riches upon him, as ſhould put him, at leaſt, upon an Equa- 
lity with the moſt opulent Nebles of Rome. The Anfwer 
of Fabritius was as follows, © © © 
; A* to my poverty, you have indeed, Sir, been rightly 
A informed. - My whole eſtate conſiſts in a houſe of but 
mean appearance, and a little ſpot of ground; from which, 
by my own labour, I draw my ſupport. But if by any means 
you have been perſuaded to think that this poverty makes 
me leſs conſidered in my country, or in any degree unhappy, 
you are entirely deceived. I have no reaſon to complain of 
fortune; ſhe fupplies me with all that nature requires; and 
if J am without ſuperfluities, J am alſo free from the defire 
of them. With theſe, I confeſs, 1 ſhould be more able to 
ſuccour the neceſſitous, the only advantage for which the 
wealthy are to be envied; but as ſmall as my poſſeſſions are, 
I can ſtill contribute ſomething to the ſupport of the ſtate, * 
| at | the 


* 
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the aſſiſtance of my friends. With regard to honours, m 
country places me, poor as I am, upon a level with the richeſt : 
For Rome knows no qualifications for great employments, but 
virtue and ability. She appoints me to officiate in the moſt 
auguſt ceremonies of religion; ſhe intruſts me with the com- 
mand of her armies; ſhe confides to my tare the moſt im- 
portant negotiations. My poverty does not leſſen the weight 
and influence of my counſels in the ſenate; the Roman people 
honour me for. that very poverty, which you conſider as a 
diſgrace: They know the many opportunities I had in-war to 
enrich myſelf, without cenſure; they are convinced of my 
diſintereſted zeal for their proſperity ; and if Thave any thing 
to complain of in the return they make me, tis only the ex- 
ceſs of their applauſe. What value then can I put upon your 
gold and ſilver ? What king can add any thing to my fortune? 
always. attentiye to diſcharge the duties incumbent on me, I 
have mind free from SELF REPROACH, and I have an 


HON&EST FAME. of” | , 
The FARMER, the SPANIEL, and 
25 l 0 
| A” FA BJ Y 3 
WH! knits my dear her angry brow ? 
What rude offence alarms you now ? - » 
I faid that Delia's fair, tis true, | | 
But did I fay ſhe equall'd you ? | 1 


Can't I another's face commend, 
Or to her virtues be a friend, 
But inſtantly your forehead lours, 
As if her merit leſſen'd yours? 
From female envy never free, 
All muſt be blind. becauſe you ſee. 
Survey the gardens, fields, and bow'rs, 
The buds, the bloſſoms, and the flowrs, 
Then tell me where the woodbjne grows, 
That vies in ſweetneſs with the roſe ? 
Or where the lilly's ſnowy white, FE, 
That throws ſuch beauties on the ſight? 
| Yet folly is it to declare | ** 
That theſe are neither ſweet, nor fair. 


"The 
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The em' rald ſnines with fainter 1 | For ec 
Before the di'mond's brighter blaze; 
| And fops will ſay, the dimond dies 
a Before the luſtre of your eyes; 
But I, who deal in truth, deny 
| That neither thine when you are by; | 
When Zephyrs oer the bloſſoms. ray, | 
And ſweets along the air convey, + + 
Shan't I the fragrant breeze inhale, 26s 
„Beem you breathe a ſweeter gale? 
Sywieet are the flow'rs that deck the field; 
. Sweet is the ſmell the bloſſoms yield 
Sweet is the fummer gale. that blows; ' 
And Tweet, tho ſweeter you, the roſ e. 
- Shall envy then torment your breaſt, ny 
wa If you are lovelier-than ä 1 Ou 
For while I give to each her due, <Y . 
W By praiſing them I Aatter you ; | OT, 
And praiſing moſt, I ſtill declare 
You faireſt, where the reſt are fair. 


24s at his bow a Farther fate, 
Baepleniſh d by. his homely treat, 
His fav'rite Spaniel near him flood; . „ 
And with his maſter ſhar'd the food; 15 N 
The crackling bones his jaws. devour 4. 5 . 
His lapping tongue the trenchers ſcour 5 
Till fated now, ſupine he lay, 
And ſnor d the riſing fumes away. 55 
| The hungry Cat, in turn, drew near, wa oy 
And humbly crav'd a ſervant's ſhare; - 
Her modeſt worth the Maſter knew, 
And ſtrait che fat'ning Morſel threw; 
Enrag d the ſnarling Cur. awoke, _ 
And thus, with ſpiteful envy, ſpoke. 
They only claim a right to eat, 
Wo earn by ſervices their meat; 
Ne, zeal and induſtry inflame 
To ſcour the fields and ſpring « game; 5 
Or, plunging in therwintry wave 
b | For man ko wounded. bird to Wye = 


a 
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With watchful diligence I keep, , 
From prowling wolves, his fleecy ſheep 70 
At home his midnight hours ſecure, 
And drive the robber from the door. en 
For this, his breaſt with kindneſs glows; up ens 
For this, his hand the food beltows ; 3 „ HH 


A ſhall thy indolence impart Fats n NY 
A warmer friendſhip: to hls heart, „ 
That thus he robs me of my 9 e eee e 


Jo pamper ſuch vile things as you? 
own (with meekneſs Puſs n 
| Superiour merit on your ſide; | 
Nor does my breaſt with envy 3 n 4.3 26g 
To find it recompenc d ſo well; „ LDE Ts 
2 et I, in what my nature can, a 
SCeontribute to the good of man. 
Whoſe claws deftroy the pilf 'ring | mouſe? B 
Who drives the vermin from the houſe? 1 
Or, watchful for the lab'ring ee 
PFrom lurking rats ſecures the grain? 
From hence, if he rewards beſtow, 
Why ſhould your heart with gall oferflow: 2 
Why pine my happineſs to ſee, 95 
Since there's enough for you and me? 5 
Thy words are juſt, the Farmer cry'd, -_ » 
And ſpurn'd the ſnarler from his fide. 


To the PRINTER of Lhyd's Evening-Poſt of 08. 19, 1764. 


Gentleman compleatly ſkilled in Botany, and no ſmall 
Proficient in Chemiſtry, has been for theſe many years . 
particularly fond of extracting the eſſences of every herb or 
flower that came in his way. A few years ago, having ob- 
ſerved | in a field of his own, a kind of weed, which had ſome- 
thing of the appearance of the Dock, but narrower and 
rougher in its leaves, he had the curioſity i to pluck it, and af- 
terwards ſqueeze out the juice, of which it was remarkably 
full. This he laid by in a common phial ; and it was many 
Fears before he thought of looking at it vr uſing it; but hap- 
pening one day to recolle& the juice, upon obſerving a plant 
of the fame ou from the roots of the other, he took it 


down, 


. 
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down, and, to his great ſurprize, found the phial reduced to 
a third part of its former bulk, hut ſtill preſerving its form: 
and on the outer ſurface a kind of petrified drops, perfectly 

hard, and of a yellow colour, which he found to be ſome of 
the internal liquor, that had oozed from the mouth of the 
veſſel. Its ſurprizing eſſects hitherto made him curious to 
obſerve and trace them further, and accordingly, upon break- 
ing the phial. (for the cork, by the tenacity of the liquor, was 
in a manner rivetted to the glafs) he drew off the juice, which 


Within was the pureſt liquor, and pouted it into a marble cup; 


he then put a very ſmall piece of deal wood into it, which he 
let remain for four and twenty hours; at the end of which 
time he found the ſtick of a beautiful yellow colour, the ſame 


as theliqor, and ſo hard; that it could with difficulty be be. 


netrated with a knife: To make further experiment, ig put 
in a halfpenny, which he obſerved with the niceſt eye ſe- 
veral hours : upon the firſt dropping of it in, there roſe from 
;ny the ſmalleſt bubbles, ſcarce bigger than the point 


of a needle, from every part of it, which continued for about 


two minutes, after which the copper began gradually to-turn 
yellow. So great a curioſity induced him to call in a neighbour ; 


of his, Mr. John Bigott, apothecary at Newington, in Mid- 


dleſex, and afterwards to admit many other neighbours and 
curious people, who all obſerved the impreſſi on of the halt. 
penny to gros leſs and leſs diſtin, and in about an hour's 
time to vaniſh. entirely. Six hours after it was put in, it was 
taken out, and was abſolutely found to be to all appearance 
perfect gold. He immediately took horſe, and carried it, ac- 


companied with Mr. Bigott, to Mr. Slater, goldſmith in Bi- 
ſhopſgate · ſtreet, told the whole affair to him, and deſired him to 
make trial of it. It was. firſt weighed, then eaſt, then beat; 
in ſhort, it was found not to differ in the leaſt from pure gold. 


Mr. Slater afterwards accompanied him to his houſe at Ne“ 
ington, where every kind of metal was tried, and found to 


have the ſame effect at its proper time. He has thought fit to 


make this public, being a man that has by no means occaſion 


for ſuch an expedient to grow rich; and at the ſame time fear- 


ing it ſhould be dangerous 


uſe of it till proper notice 


is taken. The plant, its juice, and the ęffects of ir, may be 
ſeen every day n. * , at ME: cont facing the” 
church@&$% . , 
1 | | EP HENRY WILSON, 
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1 following is the ſubſtance of the charge delivered by 
1 Sir John Fielding, Knt. Chairman of the Seſſions at 
Guildhall, Weſtminſter, on Wedneſday the 1oth of this in- 
ſtant, to the Grand Jury, and publiſhed at their requeſt, as 
a matter highly deſerving the attention of the public at this 
period. - 4} ht 56 b £e 15 3 

© GENTLEMEN, A nt DAT pg eh e, ts "0 
oF . frequent and neceſſary repetition of your pre- 

J üſent important office in this city and liberty, muſt 
have made its inhabitants ſo well acquaintèd with the duties 
of it, chat a general explanation of them would be ſuper- 
fluous; I ſhall therefore only beg leave to trouble you with 
a few obſervations on an evil which calls loudly for redreſs, 
and which may poſlibly be 'offered to your conſideration in 
the courſe of your preſent enquiry: I mean, the great num- 
ber of foreſtallers, ingroſſers, and regrators. It is an ac- 
knowiledged truth, that all countries have encreaſed in riches 
in proportion as they have flouriſhed in trade and commerce. 
Great Britain is a powerful proof of this aſſertion. And it 
is equally certain, that national luxury, and her two hand- 
maids ſplendor and extravagance; the former begetting an 
impatience of ' diſcipline, the latter diſtreſs 'and profligacy. 
Here likewiſe griping avarice takes his ſtand, either to glean 
up the ſuperfluities of the diſſipating rich, or elſe by taking 
an advantage of the diſtreſſes of the extravagant, to glut his 
uſurious ſoul with immoderate gain. But this perhaps may 
be pardonable, when it only affects the affluent, and the fool 
who is tired with being ſo: but when avarice ſtalks forth into 
ſociety, in the ſhape of a foreſtaller, ingroſſer, or regrator, 
and collects together the common neceſſaries of life, the bet- 
ter to counter - act the benevolence of providence, and to grind 
the face of the poor, by making an artificial ſcarcity, he is 
an object ſhocking to human ſight. Indeed this ſpecies of 

offenders are mndictable at common law, as well as on the 

ſtatute of Edward the VIth: Which act, though it preſcribes 
aà ſevere: puniſhment, is far from being adequate to the of- 

fegce: But when it is ** as an infult to GOD _ 0 


2 TAE 618556 CUT ene Ke. 


pre. by an un e abuſe of that plenty which he has ſo 
untifully on mankind in general, it is a crime of 

— d dye. When we hear the names blaſphemer, in- 
cendiary; murderer, common liar, and defamer, which is 
another ſpecies of murder, we are ſhocked to think that there 
are ſuch wretches in human ſhape; but the name of a fore- 
ſtaller conveys no ſhocking idea to the mind, as. this monſter 
has ſeldom been expoſed to open view in our public Courts of 
Juſtice : but if there are any defects in our preſent laws, either 
as to the deſcription of the offence itſelf, the mode, nature, 
or degree of the puniſhment, it is to be hoped that the Legi- 
ſlature, by amending, them, will facilitate the proſecution. of 
ſuch offenders; for, can the oldeſt man now living, nay,” can 
hiſtory itſelf point out a period when this country. was bleſſed 
with a more plentiful harveſt, with more abundant paſture 
for our cattle, or cattle for our paſture, than at preſent; 
Then who mult not lament to ſee, or rather feel, the preſent 
exorbitant price of proviſion, occaſioned by the arts of avari- 
cious and deſigning men; and whe. muſt not be affected to 
know that the induſtrious poor, who earn their daily bread 


by the ſweat of their brow, are frequent ſtrangers to the taſte * | 


ol that meat given by the fatherly and of heaven to Freſh. 
their ſpirits and recruit their ſtren 
As to you, Gentlemen, I 3 earneftly . has in 
your private;capacities you would detect and diſcountenance, 
Leonjure you, as a collective body, that you would at- 
ford: your beſt aſſiſtance in bringing to condign ue all 
foreſtallers, ingroſſers, and regrators, as ſhall fall under your 
notice, for they are a diſgrace to human nee and. a e- 
a wat 1 e . C 


N fron w__ 8 at Pan Ri „ to bis 
I 53 in Loy pon. 5 
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'6 GREBABLE to your, commands, 1 ſhall now gire 
vou my remarks on this City, which 1 think to be very 
be 7o-thirds as large. as London and Weſtminſter, and ie 

very of people: its . are rather narrow, but ex- 

IP NI 
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treamly well paved and clean; but not having a way peculiar - 


to foot-paſſengers, nor any poſts to defend you from their nu- 
merous coaches, makes it very diſagreeable walking; their 
houſes are five and ſix ſtories high, and all built of free-ſtone; 


they reckon in it above four hundred hotels, ſuch as Luxem- 


bourg, Orleans, Soubiſe, Thoulouſe, Noailles, &c. poſſeſſed 
by Princes of the Blood, Nobles, Farmers-General, and 
others of great fortunes. In ſeveral of thoſe palaces I have 
been, which for elegance far exceeded my expectation; and it 
Wes me pleaſure to aſſure you, that we have not in London 
many princely houſes as they have, and therefore not ſo 
many beggars. | 555 
Their public walks, ſuch as the Thuillieres, Luxembourg, 
Palais Royal, and others, are very pleaſant, and they have 
ſome very fine chu ches, in which one ſees a profuſion of 
painting, ſtatuary, and monuments; but for the latter, one 


need not go farther than Weſtminſter-Abbey, which excels 


any thing of that kind either in Paris, or the kingdom of 
France. = To $5 

But if, Sir, you have a mind to ſee the gayeſt coaches in 
Europe, you muſt come hither; for ſuch gilding, painting, 


and varniſh, I will venture to ſay, you have never ſeen; and 


you would be equally ſurprized to behold the ladies within 
them, who are not leſs painted and varniſhed than their 
coaches; for nothing is more common than to ſee a lovely 


lady here of threeſcore and ten, with cheeks as red as a 


- 


And if any of your acquaintance have too much mone; 
and but a little inclination to gaming, you may adviſe them to 


comè hither, and they will ſoon be eaſed of their caſh; for 


beſide the parties at every private houſe, there are many pub- 


lic places where two or three hundred wretches of this pro- 
feſſion aſſemble every day, and even at the Engliſh Coffee - 


houſe, in Rue Comedie. e 
As to intrigue and gallantry, with all its dire concomitants, 


tis is the very city for it; and therefore here it is that the 


idle, the abandoned, the debauched of every part of Europe 
aſſemble ; and I am very ſorry to ſay that England furniſhes 
the greateſt quota; for you would be ſurprized at the number 


34 | 


* 


: 


of Engliſhmen that are in this city, who are {pending | a 
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ſums of money, and learning nothing but the follies and vices 
of this profligate people. 

As to their Play-houſes, they are particularly crowded on 
Sundays, which is allo the day of Bull and Bear-bating. In 
ſhort, it is the region of every vice, and where great numbers 


of our fellow ſubjects ruin both their health and fortunes ; for 


as to the latter, it is enough to be known to be an Engliſh- 
man; the people then think they have a right to charge what 
they pleaſe, imagining that every man from England comes 


loaded with guineas, which indeed is the caſe with many of 


them; and here they become Petit Maitres, adopting French 
faſhions; and are made dupes to thoſe trifling, fantaſtical, 
deceitful people; among whom I hope you will, by your 
perſuaſion, prevent as many of our countrymen from coming 
as in your power; many will thereby preſerve their healths, 
their fortunes, and their morals, 25” 

I hope ſoon to have the pleaſure of ſeeing you in London. 
Mean while, Iam Dp | 
Your moſt humble ſervant, | | 

TR WILLIAM H. CLARENDON, 


4 


5 * ; | 
RC. : | Rouen, Oel. 10, 1564. 
OON after I wrote to you from Paris, I ſet out by the 


way of Burgundy for the South of France, and in five 


days arrived at Lyons, from thence to Vienne, Valence, vi- 


varies, to Avignon; thence through Languedoc to Nieſme, 


Montpelier, : Bizier, Carcajone, Narbonne, Thoulouſe; from 


| thence to Montaubon, Cahors, Quercy, Lemoſin, Limoige, 
Guienne, La Marche, Berry, Chatteroux, Romertin, Or- 


N.4 - leans to Paris; thence through Normandy, to this place, 


Which tour I compute to be about 1400 miles. | 
The country between Paris and Lyons, being 300 miles, 
produces ſome corn, hemp, and Indian' wheat, having many 


large woods and waſtes :. its principal production is grapes, 


and you will be aſtoniſhed, when I affirm; that in the whole 


of that journey, we could not get one bottle of good wine, 


although in Burgundy. ' As to Lyons, it is a populous and 


be: = well-built city, and where the people ſeem to live very well; 
|  - from. thence all the towns and villages on the Rhone, as far as 
' Avignon, being 150 miles, are very poor, where W 
7 3 1 EY | | eule 
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elſe is to be had but pigeons, poultry, and fruit. At Avig- 
non, Nieſme, and Montpelier, the power of the ſun is ſo 
great, that the whole country is burnt up, not having had 
any rain for ſeven months paſt, not an acre of graſs in all this 
great part of Languedoc, for 103 miles together, nor an ox, 
cow, or ſheep to be ſeen; nothing green but olive-trees and 
vines; in ſhort, the people live altogether on fruit and poul- 
try, and very ſmall wines, ſuch as we in England ſhould call 
tolerable vinegar ; we were obliged to breakfaſt for a month 
together on fruit and a bit of bread ; for milk or butter they 
have none, and tea they are ſtrangers to. 

As to the country people, as well as many in the towns, 
they are very poor ; more than half of them go barefoot all 
their lives, the greateſt part of- the remainder with wooden 
ſhoes, and ſome very few with leather. 

From Thoulouſe we directed our courſe northward, and 
the country about Montauban we found very pleaſant and fruit- - 
ful; but Cahors the contrary : Quercy, Limoſin, and Gui- 
enne, are very mountainous, but the valleys covered with 
graſs, and therefore here we ſometimes got a bit of mutton: 
La Marche and Berry are level countries, but light ſoil. As 
we approached Orleans, the country grew better, about which 
city it is very good ; from thence to Paris it is tolerable: but 
the province of Normandy, in which I now'am, is the beſt in 
the kingdom, and which is the principal ſupport of Paris; it 
is a country extremely like England: in ſhort, Normandy and 
French Flanders are the only fruitful and deſirable countries 
that T have ſeen in this extenſive kingdom; and the French 
have often obſerved to me, what I found to be true, that 
where vines proſper, ſcarce any thing elſe will. 

In ſhort, taking one, general view of the whole of this king- 
dom, but particularly the ſouth of it, I aſſure you I have not 
ſeen poorer people in any part of the world, nor any with 
more dejected countenances; but they are ruled with a rod of | 
iron: for between the King, the Church, the Farmers of the 
Revenue, and the Nobles, they divide the pro of the 


State ; the whole nation being abject ſlaves, and in he loweſt 5 


ſtate of poverty and miſery. 

I ſhall therefore always believe it a malicious falſhood, 
which I have often heard aſſerted in England, which is, that 
| Great Britain ſent a perſon hither, amidſt all her triumphs, 

to 


ty 
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to ſolicit a peace from this beggarly nation ; amongſt whom, 
I hope you will prevent as many of 'our countrymen 
from coming, to ſpend their money and learn their vices, as 


in your power; and to aſſure them, that they do not only live 


under the beſt laws, are the freeſt people, but alſo poſſeſs the 
fineſt country in Europe, and where I hope very ſoon to 
partake thoſe — with them :. believe me always to be, 
SIR, 
Your moſt humble Servant, 
WILLIAM H. CLARENDON. 


VERSES ; addreſſed to M., E. FOSTER, 
Fi 8 Egham in Surry: 


_ oned „ ter faying,” She was never leſs one, than 
when alone. 


7 ſoleran ſons of deine and of ſpleen, 
Who think that Viſdom's pow'r is never ſeen, 
ve in the form of Gravity alone ; 

And hence conclude that ſhe is all your own : 
Behold her now the faireſt manſion boaſt, = - 

-- Behold her dwelling in a Britiſh 7% , 

Hear, and for ſhame give up that ſtale pretence, 
On ſuch a title, to ſuperior ſenſe: 

Hear, by the lips of Beauty and . Youth, 

Her, maxims quoted, as experienc d truth. | 6; 

But tho', ſweet Nymph! ev'n Stoies muſt declare, 
"Br dom ſkines loyelier in a form ſo fair, 

That ſh- acquires new charms thro” Beauty's aid, 
Know that you'll find your favours well repaid ; 
You'll find her power and gratitude is ſuch, 

You never think you favour'd her too much. 

Let modern Belles, obedient to the mode, 8 

Sonſtant alone in Folly' s beaten road, wh 
Conſume the precious moments of their prime 
5 killing vain young Fops, and good old Time; 
Vith dangling Coxcombs rambling {till about, : 
auctions. concerts; play, opeta, and rout ; 


bor Faſhion ne er could tax with being caught 
f 1 eka bour at reading, Vork, or bought”: : i 
. | Fo: 
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For ever idle, never having leiſure, _ 
For ever ſeeking, never finding pleaſure. p 
Thus quality'd to blefs the marriage ſtate, 
Next let them give ſome tinſel'd thing a mate ; | 
Then enter paſſion, ſpleen, diſguſt and ſtrife 
And Lord have mercy on the man and wife! 17 

Such be their plan and fate too juſtly due; 
Be't thine far diff rent maxims to purſue: | Soha 
Beit thine, while poſting moments wing their way, | AY 
Ts give retirement part of &v'ry day: 24700 
Though pleas'd to mix, at mirth or friendhip's call, ; 998 
In ſocial converſe, or the ſprightly bal; N 
Or ſtrike with happieſt art the warbling keys, FP 
Diſpenſing muſick s magic as you pleaſe; e 
Yet ſtill maintain the fix d reſolve to ſteer - 
% From grave to gay, from lively to gerd 8 

Nor think, when turn'd to books, thoſe killing eyes 
Vainly employ'd m ſearch of wiſdom's prise. 
Of qualities that triumph over time 6 
That unimpair'd will hold their native prime ; 5 r 


When on thy cheeks the roſe, the lilly dies, b bee 202665 
When fades the lively luſtre of your eyes, e 
Will make thee lov'd, admir'd, reverd * bs. is ogg gr 
The good companion, parent, friend, and wiles..... 4 4, 
And when, by /ove's decree, you. feel the b 
Which many a man mult feel for you in . 
When, urg'd by him, you vow perpetual. truth, 
In Hymen's temple, to the happy youth 3. om ed, 
Fear not that State will force you to Fo of 3 
Thi improving joys which from retirement flow; £5 40, Coma 
The diff rence only this, that you will prove e 
At once the joys of Solitude and Love; 4. "FO 


With him converſing ſtill remain alone, 
W here OY and n are ds there tauo are one. 


* e 


8 every Nice and DEAT hi to 1 WY 
if thoſe of Whig Adminiſtrations have ever ſo much de- 


5 that any one leader ſhould venture to aſſert in My. 
great aſſembly, to the amazement and grief of mankind, ev 

man had his price, what could the principles of thoſe Toric 
be againſt whoſe efforts thoſe words were ſpoken, if he was 
ſuffered to ſay ſo with impunity to himſelf? „ 
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WAS, or was not, ſuch a declaration a plain inſulting in- 
ſinuation, that he did not think their patriotiſm worth under- 


mining, ,or their abilities deſerving of any-price at all? And 
have their conduct fince juſtified and ſtigmatized that opinion? 
IF the charge of Corruption againſt the Whigs was meant 
to reconcile the people to the prevalence of Tory power, did 


it not behove the latter to ne . R Ae againſt 


the ſame imputation? 


HAVE they, or have tney not, been the extenders of that 
influence, which is moſt dangerous to the conſtitution? | 

DID they; or did they not, endeavour to make it beljoved, 
that they intended reformation in ſo intereſting a matter? 

HAVE their reſtrictions of emoluments extended to fuch 
men as could either da eonſtitutional good or hamm 

HAVE they, or have they not, increaſed. the — — of 
employments, in Wine ae ee influence, is N nt to 
n! dene 

I they make e among che infignificant, f in e to 
be able to gratify more of thoſe 'who are otherwiſe than could 
be gratified before, is it not applying Wee e to the moſt 


In purpoſes? N had or 


- HAVE they really lefſened the gratifications af men 85 great 
ence, or, on the contrary, increaſed them? Or have 
= been ſeen to practiſe any kind of ſelf-· denial in tifica- 
tions to themſelves or their families? Have they, t erefore, 


been the changers of what was bad, into better or worſe? 


* 


TF they can produce no fatisfactory proofs of alteratives in 
theſe matters in favour of the Public, do their practices: cor- 


reſpond with the profeſſions they have made, or cauſed to be 
made? Or is not ot gee to be confidered as no better than 


"TIF they acc thoſe who they. copplante of what. they 


themſelves have been more guilty fince, muſt not their accu- 


tons — back 3 them with more than double force? 


derade in fallacious Pretence 25 or wht claims to ane con- 


kidence can the makers of them urge ? N OR He 
| MUST not power without public confidence, be as preca- | 


© 4 


ly Heldt as exiſtence muſt be without a certainty of me 
Aud to what purpoſe can people be diſquieted-by a chang 1 


3 Meni, ünleſs for a better, in a s of ſuch kefeſures as $ were 


for moft unertep e 4 
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fovnnr perſon bs-dechetounyennſs:awden6 id 8 ap. 
CVE and as ſuch muſt be bad members of ary 


_ nity; becauſe: in moving out of their: r ſphere, the or»: 
ders of ſociety become broken, which are in ſo high a degree: 


muſt defraud others of their property, by contracting debts 
cond, he wrongs individuals by ſpoiling them of their ſub- 
will equally hold fot ever ſubordinate order of people, ins 


| "iBptindeir is not Luxury” in men'u5igiqnieſtivle, Srovkfnd 
. for what they conſume; and at the ſame time 
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is above bis or her proper ſtation or circum- 


requiſite for the good of the whole; amd from living beyand 
their circumſtances; one of theſe greatevils maſt aneh ;: they 


which they are unable to pay, or they muſt acquire means by. 
vile and hurtful ptactices for ſupplying the demands « their 


unwarrantable extravagance. - CAO 
A Lord may be pronounced luxurious, Whenever hieve- 

3 involves him in ſuch as conſtrain, him 

to e either corrupt or unjuſt: in the firſt caſe; he 


injures his country by reſigning his integrity; and in the fe- 
ſtance. This rule for judging of whati®Pernicious Luxury 


rs Fae. of wanton ind in expence beyond the ho- 
mehns of ſupplying it, and the prudential rules of ape 
— mr 7 eurer in its nature, and pernicious in i 
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they live ſo much within bounds as to be able 8725 * 


proviGons for their children; but it bectmes guilty Luxury, 
wehen it deprives them of the means of doing either. The 
f be ſiid of ee er — I 
or acquired property: utowhere property is | & - 
goin „this rule does not hold: becauſe there the e | 
ac of aty kind requires the ſober appearance, and the prac- 


| ach of fru gality, as ——— andi te the endb uf bh © 
It, bereden, 
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or to others with whom they have connections, and by which 
they may otherwiſe become not only eſſentially affected them- 
ſelves, but alſo the means of much affecting others. 
Whenever we fee perſons of ſmall or moderate eſtates, vy- 
ing with thoſe of great poſſeſſions in figure and expence, and 
merchants, whoſe. ſituations in life require ſober conduct, 
and ſerious application, not only launch into the figure of 
greatneſs, but alſo immerge in all its diſſipations; ſhopkeep- 
ers: affecting the rank and figure of merchants; handicraftſ- 
men taking up the appearances of higher tradeſmen ; work- 
men:waſting their time and indulging themſelves in exceſſes; 
apprentices aping gentlemen in their dreſſes and pleaſures; 
menials copying the faſhions and follies of their ſuperiors, 
and indulging themſelves in expences beyond the extents of 
their ſtipends, and the meaneſt labourers, nay, even beggars, 
indulging their appetites from faſhion or vice, we may then 
fairly pronounce Luxury univerſally to prevail, and that every 
Cn ſociety is got at leaſt one ſtep beyond its due 
boun 8. aan 5 4 ien 
Alf we lock but around us, and fee; the numbers of pa- 
laces, villas, ſnug gs equipages of every kind, places 
of public reſort and of private diſſipation, and the ſplendid, 
the modiin, and fantaſtical appearances of; the various orders: 
of people; can _— thought indications of either pri- 
vate neceſſity or public diſtreſs? And yetithe former is gene- 
rally complained of, and the latter much felt. Or are we to 
wonder at the extent of corruption, or at the bankruptcies 
which: happen amongſt traders, from ſuch as are weekly rolled 
d their ſumptuous villas in equipages with ſets of horſes, 
don to thoſe who are wafted on their expenſive Sunday- 
jaitits; in their ſingle-borſe chaiſes, or hired: coaches; for the 
Anand if we ſurvey the inferior kinds of extravagance; 
aut dre to wonder that ſuch ſhoals fly their country, that 
aut priſdns are crouded with debtors, qur highways with rob- 
bels, our ſnops and houſes infeſted with ſharpers and thieves, 
aui our ſtreets with ſlrumpets and pick pockets; that our 
2 are burthened, or in ſhort, that all kinds of iniqui- 


1 


e dittle- rational-conſideration will enable us to diſcover 


w Kindted links between Luxury, Rapine, Meanveſs, Ex- 


20 * 


.ratagance,- Miſery, Idleneſs, Vice, and Guilt: For they * 
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all of one family, as ſcandalous as pernicious, and alike fa- 
tally deſtructive in their effects. A be ERR 
Are there any of the moſt uſeful employments to this king- 
dom now equally lucrative with theirs -who adminiſter to 
Luxury and diflipation ? An honeſt merchant may be ſcien- 
tifically induſtrious through life, in the employment of a real 
fortune, without arriving to half the ſtate of affluence that is 
obtained in a few years by the fellow who contrives any 
whimſical ſcene of faſhionable reſort ; and a gentleman may 
become worn out in the moſt laborious and perilous ſervice. 
of his country, without obtaining a quarter of the real in- 
come of a principal waiter at a tavern of great note, or a dex- 
trous pimp at another of the greateſt infamy. We may be- 
hold men of high genius and learning in a ſtate of indigence 
and contempt, Fn a diſregard to their talents, while eunuchs 
and fidlers are beheld in their equipages and embroidery, 
courted by the great and enriched by the public: And we ſee: 
the inferior clergy in a ſtate that is hardly above ſtarving, while 
thoſe of the moſt vagabond profeſſions are voluptuous and 
grow wealthy. | i | F461 
While our nobility will ſuffer themſelves to be eat out of 
their inheritances by thoſe who adminiſter to their luxurious 
and phantaſtical taſte; and hang their offspring upon the 
public, for a narrow ſubſiſtence on marine or military com- 
miſſions, nay ſuffer them to be ſplaſhed on foot, by the equi- 
pages of builders, cabinet- makers, upholſterers, coack- makers, 
and taylors; they may think if they can, that they are lauda- 
bly diſcharging their duties of ſtation, and conſcientiouſiy 
and conſiderately their obligations as parents. That there is 
a great deal of this ſeen in real practice, is a truth too evi- 
dent to admit of being doubted. + So that what Mr. Hume 
ſays of the effects of public credit, is as applicable to the ef - 
fects of vicious taſte and Luxury, that in five hundred 
years (nay in one, even in fifty) the poſterity af thoſe now 
in coaches, and of thoſe upon the boxes, will probably have 
changed place; but not as in the other caſe, © without af - 
| feting the public by theſe revolutions ;” becauſe ſuch effec-. 
tual ſubverſions of the order of ſociety are too ſudden and 


violent in their nature and operations, not to be productire 


of very ill conſequences, from being produced by great follß 
n "os 
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and great fraud, as manners and principles are ſo eſſentially 
influential of proſperity or ruin to a community. 
Public good order and well-being. muſt ever greatly depend 
on the neceſſary; preſervation of the boundaries of ſtations, as 

the right maintenance of due ſubordination gives ſtrength and 
vigour to a ſtate. Sudden and exceſſive changes like wiſe cre- 

ate intoxications, have ever a tendency to promote great rapa- 
city, and to produce much diſorder and confuſion... Eſſential 
alteration in circumſtances cannot be made too gradually, be- 
cauſe they are ſo done with more ſecurity to the community 
and individuals. Some politicians may conſider it to be of 
little importance to the ſtate how often property changes 
hands, or in what hands it at any time is; yet ſure it never 
can be good policy to encourage or countenance a ſtrong ſpi- 

rit of impatience either way, or to ſuſfer the diſtin . | 
af life to be too readily broken in upon, as the doing of it 
muſt tend greatly to relax diſcipline, and unſettle the com- 
munity. | 7 

I have made the repreſeiitation of 9 evils general, in 
order to avoid as much as poſſible appearing invidious; it be- 
ing my only view in this article of my undertaking, to "ſketch 
aut the real luxuries of the times, and their pernicious effects. 
Fhat it is great and diffuſed, will admit of no doubt; for the 
changes of manners, practices, and appearances, which have 
happened of late years, muſt be glaringly evident to people 
of obſervation: but in nothing have they been more fatal 
than in ſinking the pretentions of the moſt uſeful and deſerv- 
ing, and in raiſing thoſe of the moſt worthleſs, and even _ 
the moſt pernicious. 

From unbounded. extravagance how: ariſen inbiakded ex- 
peRation, exceſſive impatience of mind, and as exceſſive dif- 
Verde and diſorder. Great waſte and want have been in- 
teaſed in the ſame degrees, and with an univerſal practice of 
the foriner, an almoſt univerſal complaint of the latter is 
. Great public difficulties are ve ton and great private 

eſſes heard 055 ſo that amidſt ſplendour and diſſipation, 
the Rate and: individuals are alike fearful of ruin. That the 


._ __ fdrmer labours under difficulties, is but too evidently appa- 
rent, and that the latter are daily experiencing great reverſes 
5 aud that * many of them are: given to deſpe - 


rate 


3 


on the cofiftitution of the body will be various and uncertain; 
and we fhould be more or leſs devout accordingly as we might 
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rate courſes, or ſuffering great hardſhips, from their own fol- 
ly, or the guilt of others, is not to he denied; both of w 
calamities have their fourceia the ſame n which is Lai. 
IE name for Is 1 
| * AURELIUS. | 


37»; 


From 252 . TERS on Nelson Würde Melancholy, 


and Enthuſiaſm, by the Reverend Mr. FOHN LANG 


# ORNE, 1 
g LETTER N 5 
Agree with my amiable friend.. The Songs of Solo- 
mon are pretty Songs; and to be fure i mr. Romaine's dif 
conrſes on them are quite raviſhing. When I conſidered 


your elegant ſenſe and ſtrong reaſon, I thought you incapa- 


ble of being infected with the modern enthuſiaſm; but when 
1 foupd that your pious and ſuſceptible heart had been indulg- 
ing with Romaine, I wondered not to find its ſerene piety 
changed into irregular and intemperate raptures. Right devo- 
tion Cleora is founded in reaſon, which teaches us to adore the 
father of nature for the benevolent purpoſes of all his works. 
It muſt therefore be rational and uniform, which while the 
paſſions are its vehicle it can never be; for theſe depending, 


be affected by age, health, or ſickneſs. It is evident that pie- 
ty cannot depend upon thoſe faculties, which are liable to va- 
riation and decay: It mult be eſtabliſhed on the ſteady prin- 
ciple of reaſon, or it will be for ever fluctuating and incon- 
ſiſtent ; deſponding through apprehenſions that diſcharge the 
mercies of the creator, or exalting with a confidence-and un- 


becoming a creature. Of this ſtamp is the piety of thoſe. | 


deluded people, whoſe religion is directed by the imagination. 
I have known an itinerant preacher hold forth aq the poor in 
habitants of a country village, the r 


place, and the innocent ruſtics have trembled with fears which 
they could neither account for nor avoid. The power of 
imagination in religious matters is very great. Inſtances tre. 


have been of perſons being tranſported by it into inſanity ;---- | 
Inſtances, Cleora, within my own knowledge. . Beier ö 


me, it is not a little dangerous to indulge i it. 


LETTER 
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5 of hell and 
_ damnation, till a general panic had ſpread itſelf through the 
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10 e 7 > SOOTORne 
"A $ different as light and darkneſs are the workings of the 
1 imagination and the workings of the divine ſpirit. The 
firſt are eaſily diſtinguiſhable by the irregular ſenſations they 
uce: Ever inconſiſtent, extravagant, and unequal they 
diforder the frame of the mind, and deſtroy all propriety and 
conſiſtency of conduct. Enthuſiaſm . precludes the uſe of 


| reaſon, and is conſequently a ſpecies of madneſs; it depreci- 


1 
3 4 
- \ 
3 \ 
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ates virtue, and conſequently hurts the cauſe of religion; it fills 


the heart with pride and overweening opinions; with unrea- 
ſonable triumphs and unaccountable fears. Can effects like 
theſe: proceed from the father of light ?--------from the ſpirit 
of that pure and diſpaſſionate being, whoſe harmonious and 
conſiſtent works teach us a rational adoration of their divine 
creator ? Is .it to be ſuppoſed, Cleora, that the influences of 
the divine ſpirit ſhould teach ns to deſpiſe and exclude the 
uſe of the nobleſt faculty that Gop has given us? Yet I 
never knew an enthuſiaft that did not declaim againſt rea- 
ſon. All was to be referred to internal impulſes ; and 
man was: to become 2 mere machine, acted upon and impell- 


* 


ed by powers not his own. 


Such has always been the doctrine of fanataciſm..---Excel- 


lent doctrine that deſtroys the eternal obligations of morality, 
and makes the deity accountable for the impiety of his crea» 


— 


tures that are void of grace! 


0 «1 YOUNG LION, and the APE. 
5 A FABLE. | 


2 


* 


And peeviſ grow, and fick, 16 hear 


s true, 1 blame yo lover's choice, 
I Tho flatter'd by A1 ice. 


| is acclamations, O how fair“! Fr 
1 liſten, not to wild delights, | 


And tranſports. of expected nights; 

What is to me your hoard of charms? __ 

The whiteneſs of your neck, and arms? 
Needs there no acquiſition more 
To keep contention from the door? | 5 
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Yes; paſs a fortnight, and you'll find, 

All beauty cloys, but of the min. 
Senſe, and good-humour ever prove 

The ſureſt cords to faſten love. 

Yet, Phillis, ſimpleſt of your ſex, - 

You never think, but to perplex ; 

Coquetting it with every ape, 

That ſtruts abroad in human ſhape; 

Not that the coxcomb is your taſte, 

But that it ſtings your lover's breaſt; 

To-morrow you reſign the ſway, 

Prepar'd to honour, and obey; ; 

The tyrant-miſtreſs change fon life, 

To the ſubmiſſion of a wife. * 

Your follies, if you can, ſuſpend, 

And learn inſtruction from a friend. 
Reluctant hear the firſt addreſs, 

Think often, ere you anſwer, Yes; 

But once reſolv'd, throw off diſguiſe, 

And wear your wiſhes in your eyes, 

With caution ev'ry look forbear, 

That might create one jealous fear, 

A lover's rip'ning hopes confound, 

Or give the gen'rous breaſt a wound. : 1 

Contemn the guliſh arts to teaze; TT 

Nor ule your pow'r unleſs to pleaſe; 

For fools alone with rigour war 

When ſoon, or late, they muſt obex. 


The king of brutes, in life's decline, 
Reſolv'd dominion to reſign; | 
The beaſts were ſummon d to appear, 
And bend before the royal Heir. 
They came; a day was fix'd; the croud 
Before their future monarch bow'd. 
A dapper Monkey, pert and vain, _ 
Stepp'd forth, and thus addreſs'd the train. 
Why cringe my friends with laviſh awe, 
Before this pageant king of ſtraw! ' 
Shall we anticipate the hour, 
And ere we feel it own his pow'r ? 


* 


* 
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The counſels of experience Ne zg 0 & ag 22h 
I know the maxims of the wiſe z '> vage us 
Subjection let us caſt AWay, SHONE - do- ; 


EE WY 4 „ 


And live the monarchs of to-day; oz 0 Hat odT 
Tis ours the vacant hand to ſpurn, ©. 4 + 


if And play the tyrant each in ras uiii 9998 UE 
So ſhall he right from be Seen iwann 
And mercy, rom oppreſſi 10D, learn, 1 be 2 1 21 256 
At others woes be taught to melt 
And loath the ills himſelf has felt. OT” eee 
q N He ſpoke ; his boſom ſwwelld w * ae 
| Wot youthful Lion thus reply'd. -. ; "NET" 
What madneſs prompts thee to provoke . wy if * 
My wrath, and dare th' impending: rake? 1} ad 0 
Thou enced fool! can ng APA ie n 


5 Compaſſion to the feeling heart 

I Or teach the grateful breaſt to glow. N G 

N The hand to give, or eye to for? | ü f 

Learn d in the practice of their ſcholjs. . 
From women thou haſt dran thy rules; 5 . 40 e in ; 


To them return; in ſuch a cauſe 4h 
From only ſuch expect applauſgme. 
The partial ſex I'd not conderany... rent 2 
For liking thoſe who cop them. 10 a wel rity 
Would'ſt thou the gen'rous lion ind, 15 
52 kindneſs bribe bim to be WE 3: = ior att 2077 
"*Good offices their likenefs get, n Ace 101 1 
And payment leſſens not the debt: 3 * GN HN 
With multiplying hand he gives 
The good from others he pecares4:::- 4 4 
Or for the bad makes fair return. 
And * with sgh far; US: ſcorn. „ :1169d dT 
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HE beſt and moſt rational account we have of this great 
war, is that which we gather from Homer ; whoſe ini- 
mitable performance ought not to be regarded as a mere fic- 
tion, or the reſult of a poetical imagination, but as a rich fund 
of the moſt antient hiſtory of Greece. The known rules of epic 
poetry ſuppoſe the truth of the hiſtory, though they admit of 
its being embelliſhed with poetical fictions : ſo that if we had 
n0 other monuments of antiquity to convince us of the Trojan 
war, and the taking of that city by the Greeks, yet we could 
not queſtion the truth, of the fact. But moſt of the hiſtorical 
events related by Homer are atteſted and confirmed by the 
molt creditable hiſtorians, and by all the monuments of anti- 
quity, namely, by the Arundelian marbles. We muſt there- 
fore carefully diſtinguiſh, in Homer's works, what is hiſtori- _ 
cal, from what is merely fictitious. He deſcribes the ſtate of 
Greece at that time; and informs us, that it was divided into 
a great many dynaſties ; that Agamemnon king of Mycenæ, 
Sicyon and Corinth, was the moſt powerful prince of all 
Greece ; that he was appointed.to command in chief: he enu- 
merates and names the ſeveral nations and princes that ſided 
with the Trojans ; he gives us an inſight into the art of war 
practiſed in that age; diſcloſes the laws and religion of the 
Greeks ; gives us the character of their leaders; deſcribes the 
ſituation of their country and eities, &c. all which are purely 
hiſtorical. So that Homer's poems may deſervedly be conſi- 
dered as the moſt antient hiſtory of the Greeks; whoſe earlier 
ages are buried in oblivion, for want of ſuch a writer to tranſ- 
mit their actions to poſterity. : | 
The number. of ſhips employed by the Greeks in this expe- 
dition, according to Euripides, Lycophron, and Vrgil, amount- 
| PN | C c 
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ed to 1000 ; Homer enumerates 1186 ; but Thucydides raiſes 
the number to 1200. The Baotian ſhips, that were the 


largeſt; carried 120 men each; thoſe of the Philoctetæ were 


the ſmalleſt, and each manned with 50. Every man (the 
commanders excepted) was both a mariner and a ſoldier ; ſo 
that, ſuppoſing the fleet to have been of 1200 ſail, as Thucy- 
dides affirms, and the {hips to have carried, one with another, 
85 men, we ſhall find the Greek army to have been 102,000 
men ſtrong; no great force, conſidering that all the powers of 
Greece, except the Acarnanes alone, were engaged in this 
war. - The Greeks, as Thucydides obſerves, could have raiſed 
a far more powerful army, but were afraid of being diſtreſſed 
for proviſions in a foreign country. Againſt this army the 
city of Troy held out ten years ; but the Trojans, as Homer 
makes Agamemnon ſay, were not the tenth part of the enemies 
which the Greeks had to contend with; for all Phrygia, Ly- 
cia, Myſia, and the greateſt part of 1 Minor, ſided with 
the Trojans. | Rheſus king of Thrace marched at the head of 
a conſiderable body to their aſſiſtance ; and Memnon joined 
them with 20,000. Aſſyrians and Ethiopians. Wherefore the 
Greeks, foreſeeing the reſiſtance they were likely to meet with, 

and how dear it would coſt them to carry their point by dint 
of arms, before they began any hoſtilities, ſent Menelaus and 
Ulyſſes ambaſſadors to Troy, to demand Helen, and the trea- 


ſures which Paris had carried off with her; hoping that the 


fame of the vaſt preparations which they had made, might 
frighten the Trojans into a compliance with fo equitable a de- 
wand. What anſwer was returned to the ambaſſadors, we 


know not; but it is certain, that they returned without Helen, 


and highly diſſatisfied with their reception at Troy. 
Herodotus, upon a tradition that prevailed among the prieſts 
of Egy pt, ſeems inclined to believe, that Helen was taken 
from Paris before he could reach Troy. The tradition, as 
Herodotus, who learned it of the prieſts themſelves, informs 
us, amounts. to this : Paris, on his return with Helen, was, 
by ſtreſs of weather, driven on the coaſt of Egypt, and forced 
to put in at Tarichia, on the Canopian mouth of the Nile. 
Here ſome ſlaves of Paris's retinue, taking ſanctuary in a tem- 


ple of Hercules,. which ſtood on the ſhore, informed againſt 


their maſter ; aggravating before the governor of the province, 


by name Thonis, the injury which he had done to Menelaus. 
Thonis laid the whole matter before Proteus, at that time king 


95 ypt; who finding, upon examination, the depoſition of 
laves to be true, detained een and che treaſures that 
7 | ; | had 


2 


had been taken with her, in order to reſtore them to Mene- 
" Jaus; but commanded Paris, after having ſeverely reprimanded 


him for his crime, to depart the kingdom within the term of 


three days, on pain of being treated as an enemy. The 


Egyptian prieits add, that when the Greeks ſent ambaſſadors 


to demand Helen, and her riches, the Trojans proteſted; that 
they were not in their power, but in the hands of Proteus 
king of Egypt: which the Greeks looking upon as a mere ſhift 
to put them off, began ehe war; but at laſt, after taking the 

town, as Helen no where appeared, and the Trojans perſiſted 
in their former proteſtations, the Greeks began to believe them, 
and ſent Menelaus into Egypt, where he was kindly entertain- 
ed by Proteus, and had his wife reſtored to him, without any 


injury done to her perſqn or goods. Theſe things the Egyp- 


tian prieſts aſſured Herodotus that they knew for certain, as 
they had happened in Egypt, and had been handed down to 
zhem from thoſe who had converſed with Menelaus himſelf. 
Herodotus produces one argument of no ſmall weight, to 
prove the truth of this tradition, viz, that if it had been in 
king Priam's power to reſtore Helen, he would certainly have 
done it, rather than ſuffer zhc unſpeakable calamities' that be- 
fel his family, his kingdom, and himſelf, during the courſe 
of the war. How great ſoever his tenderneſs to Paris might 
have been, yet it could not be proof againſt fo many misfor- 
tunes, Homer ſeems not to have been ignorant of the tradi- 
tion of the Egyptian prieſts; for he mentions Paris and Helen's 


arrival in Egypt; and ſays, that Menelaus went thither before 
he returned home to Sparta; which voyage, it is not likely, he 
uhdertook at that time for pleaſure. Nevertheleſs Homer, and 
with him all the Greek poets, (after whom the Latins copied) 


except Euripides, ſuppreſs the circumſtance of Helen's not be- 
ing in Troy, as too favourable to the Trojan cauſe. But, 
whether. the Trojans would not, or could not reſtore her, the 
ambaſſadors, on their return, highly complained of the treat- 
ment they had met with; and, with their complaints, ſo in- 
cenſed their countrymen, that they reſolved, withour further 
delay, to put to ſea, and carry fire and ſword into the ene- 
my's country. They ſteered to the coaſt of Troas; where, 
on their landing, they met with ſo warm a reception, that 
they began to be ſeuſible of the difficulty of the enterprize. 
In the firſt encounter they loſt Protefilaus, who was ſlain by 
Hector, and many others of leſs note. However, they gaine 

grovnd nay to encamp on. Buy what moſt of all retarded 
their progreſs, was want of proviſions, which daily increaſed ; 
and was owing, partly to their numbers, and partly to the 
ä 2 | mallneſs 
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ſmallneſs of their veſſels, which, as the building of ſhips with 35 


decks was not then introduced, could not carry ſuch ſtores of 


proviſions as were neceſſary to ſupply the army, Wherefore 
they were obliged to divide their forces; ſending part of them 
to cultivate the ground in the Thracian Cherſoneſus, and part 


to rove about the ſeas for the relief of the camp. All writers, 


whether poets or hiſtorians, agree, that the Greeks employed 
the firſt eight or nine years in ſcouring the ſeas, pillaging the 
coaſts, and reducing ſuch cities and iſlands as fided with the 
Trojans. Hence, in the poets, we read of many towns taken, 
iflands plundered, ſtrong-holds'raſed, and numbers of people 
carried into captivity by Achilles, whom the army could not 
well have ſpared, had there been any ſervice of importance to 
be perſormed before Troy. 

At laſt the ſeveral ſmall parties, that had been diſperſed up 
and down the neighbouring countries and iſlands, being joined 
in one body, and great ſtore of proviſions brought into the 
camp, they approached the city, with a deſign to exert their 
utmolt efforts, -and put an end to ſo tedious a war. But by 
this time the Trojans had been reinforced with conſiderable 
bodies, both of mercenaries and allies, inſomuch that, when 
the Greeks firſt inveſted the town, Hector attacked them at the 
head of an army ſcarce inferior to theirs in number. The 
Greeks had not been long before the city, when a plague 
broke out in their camp, which, Homer ſays, was ſent by 
Apollo, becauſe Agamemnon refuſed to releaſe the daughter 


of one of his prieſts; but Heraclides, on this paſſage, informs 


us, that it was occaſioned by the violent heats and peſtilentious 
., Yapours raiſed by the ſun, the Greeks being incamped among 
fenus and marſhes, - The plague was followed by a quarrel be- 

tween Agamemnon and Achilles ; for - Agamemnon being 
obliged, by the ſoothſayer Calchas, to return his fair captive 
to her father, a prieſt of Apollo, to appeaſe that revengeful 
- deity, took Briſeis in her room, who, in the diviſion of the 
booty, had fallen to Achilles. This affront Achilles revenged, 
by withdrawing his forces, and retiring with them on board 
his veſſels. In his abſence ſeveral battles were fought, with 
great ſlaughter on both ſides, the victory generally inelining 
to the Trojans. In one of theſe Patroclus was flain by Hector; 


but his death was not long unrevenged; for Achilles, return- 


1 


ing to the camp, put the Trojans to flight, and revenged the 
death of his friend, by kiiling Hector himſelf. Achilles did 
8 re him, being ſhin by Paris, Thus fell many 


of the chief leaders on 


ried the city; whether by force, ſtratagem, er treachery is 
10 80 135 ”ũỹ„ũt» j ecertain. 


oth ſides.” But the Greeks at laſt car- 


* 
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Aen. All writers agree, that it was taken by night; 
ſome ſay, that Eneas and Antenor, who commanded the Dar- 
danians, ſeeing that Priam would hearken to no terms, even 
after the death of Hector and Paris, concluded a ſeparate peace 
with the Greeks, betraying the city into their hands. The 
poets tell us, that it was taken by the contrivance of a wooden 
horſe; which fable ſome think to have its birth from the 


Greeks entering the city by the Scæan gate, over which was 


the picture or ſtatue of an horſe. Perhaps they entered the 
town through a breach made in the wall by ſome wooden en- 
gine called an horſe, and in the nature of that which the Ro- 
mans, in after ages, made uſe of to batter the walls, and, 
from its ſhape, called a ram. Be that as it will, the Greeks 
having, at laſt, maſtered the city, practiſed all the cruelties 
and abominations which a cruel; hungry, and 'enraged ene- 

y can'be guilty of, The city was laid in aſhes ; and ſuch 
of the inhabithitts as had not time to ſave themſelves by flight, 
were either put to the ſword, without diſtinction of ſex or age, 
or carried by the conqueror into captivity. And thus ended 


the kingdom of Troy, after having ſtood, from Teucer to 


Priam, 296 years, according to the common computation. 
This city is faid to have been taken the 24th day of the month 
Thargelion, or April, 1184 years before Chriſt, and 408 be- 
fore the firſt Olympiad, 

The Greeks, having at laſt put an end to the war, (vided 
the booty, and put to ſea,” in order to return to their reſpec- 
tive homes; but met with many adventures, many of them Be- 
ing driven on far diſtant coaſts. Mneſtheus king of Athens iec 


at Melos, Teucer, the ſon of Telamon, ſettled in Cyprus ; o 
where he built a city, calling it Salamis, from the chief city of 


his own country, which bore that name. Agapenor, who 
commanded the Arcadians, built in the ſame iſland the city of 
Paphos. Pyrrhus, the ſon of Achilles, ſettled in Epirus, and 


there built Ephyra. Ajax, the ſon df Oileus, was loſt. 


Some of the” Locrians were driven on the coaſts of Afric, 
others to Italy; whereof all the Eaſt part was called 
Magna Grecia, by reaſon of the many towns built there 
by the Greeks, Many, who got ſafe home,” were obliged 
to put to ſea again, as Thucydides informs us, in queſt of 
new ſeats ; others having ſeized their territories, and uſurped 
the ſovereignty during their abſence. Agamemnon and his 


brother Menelaus fell out, when they were upon the point of 
weighing anchor'to return home; aud their quarrel divided the 


whole fleet; ſome failing with Menelaus to the iſland of Tene- 
dos, ang chers f * with Asa memnon on the coalt of 
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Troas. Thoſe who followed Menelaus, not agreeing among 
themſelves, parted, each holdiag his own courſe homewards. 
Agamemnon arrived ſafe at Mycenz, where he was, ſoon after 


| his arrival, murdered by his wiſe Clytemneſtra; but his ſon 


Oreſtes revenged his death, by the murder of Clytemneſtra, of 
Ægyſthus her gallant, and of Helen their daughter; for which 
murders he was tried, -and acquitted by the Areopagus. The 
adventures of Ulyſſes are related by Homer in a fabulous man- 
ner: but what may have ſome foundation in hiſtory, is, that 
ſome years paſſed before he got home. The adventures of the 
other Greeks are leſs known ; but, upon the whole, it appears, 
that this war proved no leſs fatal to the conquerors, than to 
the conquered. 5 „ 
for the Trojans, thoſe who eſcaped the general ſlaughter, 
ſeeing their country utterly ruined, took their meaſures accord- 
ingly, and ſettled in diſtant regions. Antenor, as we have ſaid 
already, eſtabliſhed himſelf in Italy, and founded the nation of 
the Heneti. Helenus, one of Priam's ſons, ſettled in Macedo- 
nia, where he built the city of Ilium. Some ſay, that, during 
the ſiege, he went over to the Greeks, and ſhewed them in 
what manner they might eaſily maſter the city. ; 
As to Zneas, all the Roman writers aſſure us, that he ſettled 
in Italy, and there founded the kingdom of Alba. From him 
the Cæſars aſſected to derive their pedigree, as the other Ro- 
mans did theirs from the Trojans who accompanied him. Livy 
alone ſeems to betray ſome. ſort of doubt as to this particular; 


+ infinvating, with a great deal of reſerve, that he has not ſut- 


cient grounds either to admit or reject the common opinion. 


ASSES But notwithſtanding the unanimous conſent of the Latins, there 
ae dot wanting arguments of great weight, which the learned 


z 


Bochart has carefully collected, to evince the arrival of Æneas in 


Italy to be a mere fable. 


The city of Troy being utterly ruined, and moſt, of the in- 
habitants of Troas put 8 the ſword, ſome writers tell us, that 
the neighbouring Phrygians and Lydians, poſſeſſing themſelves 
of that country, ſettled there; and that Troas, from that 
time, began to be called Phrygia ; others are of Spinion, that 
Fneas, having gathered together the ſcattered remains of the 


» 


'Trojans, rebuilt che city; and that his deſcendents, and the 


deſcendents of Hector, reigned there till the country was ſub- 
dued by the, Lydians, cho became ſo powerful, as to over- run 
all Aßa Minor. If the Trojans had any kings of their own, 


after their eity was deſtroyed by the Greeks, they muſt needs 


have made but à very indifferent figure, fines they are not ſo 
wah as named in hiſter 7 + og LE 1. 
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* COLT and the FARMER, A FaBLE, 
ELL me, Corinna, if you can, 
Why ſo averſe, ſo coy to man? 
Did nature, laviſh of her care, 
From her beſt pattern form you fair, 
That you ungrateful to her cauſe, 
Should mock her gifts, and ſpurn her laws? 
And miſer-like, withhold that ſtore, 
Which, by imparting, bleſſes more? 
Beauty's a gift, by heav'n aſſign'd, 
The portion of the female kind; 
For this the yielding maid demands 
Protection at her lover's hands; 
And tho' by waſting years it fade, 
Remembrance tells him, once twas paid. 
And will you then this wealth conceal, 
For age to ruſt, or time to ſteal ? 
The ſummer of your youth to rove, 
A ſtranger to the joys of love ? 
Then, when life's winter haſtens on, 
And youth's fair heritage is gone, 
Dow'rleſs to court ſome peaſant's arms, 
To guard your wither'd age from harms; | 
No gratitude to warm his breaſt, | * 
For blooming beauty, once ' poſleſs'd ; 5 
How will you curſe that ſtubborn pride, . 
That drove your bark acroſs the tide, "FS 
And failing before folly's wind, - RE, 
Left ſenſe and happineſs behind? os 
Corinna, leſt theſe whims prevail, 5 
To ſuch as you I write my tale. . 
A Colt, for blood, and mettled ſpeed, 
The choiceſt of the running breed, 
Of youthful ſtrength, and beauty vain, 
Kefusꝰ d ſubjection to the rein. | 
In vain, the groom's officious {kill B 
Oppos d his pride, and check d his will; 0 "ov | l 1 
In vain the maſter's forming care Wo + 
Reſtrain'd with threats, or ſooth'd with proyyr ry. 
Of freedom proud, and ſcorning _ CE NE Pe 


Wild o'er the ſpacious plains he ran. MS o'r on 
| Where &er luxuriant nature ſpread of | 
Her ry carpet o'er the mead, b A „ 


Or bubbling ſtreams, ſoft-gliding paſs, _ Ms 
To cool and freſhen up the era, „ BE 
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Diſdaining bounds, he crop'd the blade, 
And wanton'd in the ſpoil he made. 
In plenty thus the ſummer paſs'd; 
Revolving winter came at laſt; 
The trees no more a ſhelter Yield, 
The verdure withers from the field, 
Perpetual ſnows inveſt the ground, 
In icy chains the ſtreams are bound, 
Cold, nipping winds, and rattling bail 
His lank, unſhelter'd ſides aſſail. | 
As round he caſt his rueful eyes, 
He ſaw the thatch-roof'd cottage riſe; 


The proſpect touch'd his heart with chear, 


And promis'd kind deliverance near. 

A ſtable, erſt, his ſcorn and hate, 
Was now become his wiſh'd retreat; 
His paſſion cool, his pride forgot, 

A Farmer's welcome yard he ſought. 
The Maſter ſaw his woeful plight, 

His limbs, that totter'd with his weight, 
And friendly to the ſtable led, 0 
And ſaw him litter'd, dreſs'd, and fed. 
In ſlothful eaſe, all night he lay : | 
The ſervants roſe at break of 47 ; 
The market calls. Along the road, 

_ His back muſt bear the pond'rous load; 


In vain he ſtruggles, or complains, 
In ceſſant blows reward his pains. 


To- morrow varies but his toil ; 
Chain'd to the plough, he breaks the ſoil ; 
While ſcanty meals, at night repay 
The painful labours of the day. 
Subdu'd by toil, with anguiſh 1 * 
His felf. upbraidings found a vent. 
Wretch that I am! he ſighing aid, 
By arrogance, and folly led; 
Had hut my reftive youth been brought - 
To learn the leſſon, nature taught, 
Then had I, like my ſires of yore, 
'The prize from evry courſer bore: 
While man beſtow d rewards, and prag 


And females crownd my latter days. 5 3 A 


Now laſting ſervitude's my lot, 


My birth contemn'd, my ſpeed forgot, 8 


'Doom'd am I for my pride to bear 
A living death, from year to year. 
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ANECDOTE relative to FOSEPH COLLINS. 


\HERE is a ſtory of the memorable Joſeph Collins of 
Oxford, otherwiſe called Funny Joe, which has ſome- 

thing ot humour and miſchief in it, pertinent enough to the oc- 
caſion; which was this. After the Murder of K. Charles I. 
a commiſſion was appointed to ſurvey the king's houſe at 
Woodſtock, with the manor, park, woods, and other de- 
meſnes to that manor belonging; and Collins, under a feign- 
ed name, hired himſelf as Secretary to the commiſſioners; 
who upon the 13th of October, 1649, met, and took up their 
reſidence in the king's own rooms; his majeſty's bed-cham- 


ber they made their kitchen, the council-hall their pantry, 


and the preſence-chamber was the place where they ſat for 
the diſpatch of buſineſs, His majeſty's dining-room they 
made their wood-yard and ſtored it with the wood of the fa- 
mous royal oak from the High-park, which, that nothing 
might be left with the name of king about it, they had dug 


up by the roots, and ſplit and bundled up into faggots for 


their firing. Things being thus prepared, they ſat on the 


16th of the ſame month for the diſpatch of buſineſs; and 


in the midſt of their firſt debate, there enter'd a large black 


dog (as they thought) which made a dreadful howling, o- 
verturn'd two or three of their chairs, and then crept under 


a bed, and vaniſh'd; this gave them the greater ſurpriſe as 


the doors were kept conſtantly lock'd, fo that no real dog 


could get in or out ; the next day their ſurpriſe was increaſed, 
when fitting at dinner in a lower room, they heard plainly 
the noiſe of perſons walking over their heads, though they 
well knew the doors were all lock'd, and there could be no 
body there; preſently after they heard alſo all the wood of 


the king's oak brought by parcels from the dining-room, and 


thrown with great violence into the preſence-chamber; as 
alſo all the chairs, ſtools, tables, and other furniture, for- 
cibly hurled about the room; their own papers of the mi- 
nutes of their tranſactions torn, and the ink-glaſs broken, 
When all this noiſe had ſome time ceaſed, Giles Sharp, their 
ſecretary, propoſed to enter firſt into theſe rooms; and in 
preſence of the commiſſioners, of whom he received the key, 


he opened the doors, and found the wood ſpread about the 


room, the chairs toſſed about and broken, the papers torn, 


the ink-glaſs broken (as has been ſaid) but not the leaſt track 


of any human creature, nor the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpe& one, 

as the doors were all faſt; and the keys in the cuſtody of the 

commiſſioners. It was therefore unanimouſly agreed, that 

the power who did this miſchief, mult have entered the room 
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at the key-hole. The night following, Sharp, the ſecretary, 
with two of the commiſſioner's ſervants, as they were in bed 
in the ſame room, which room was contiguous to that where. 
the commiſſioners lay, had their bed's feet lifted up ſo much 
higher than their heads, that they expected to have their 
necks broken, ' and then they were let fall at once with ſo much - 
violence as ſhook the whole houſe and more than ever terri- 
fy'd the commiſſioners. On the night of the 19th, as all 
were in bed in the ſame room for greater ſafety, and lights 
burning by them, the candles in an inſtant went out with a 
ſulphureous ſmell, and that moment many trenchers of wood 
were hurled about the room, which next morning were found 
to be the ſame their honours had eaten on the day before, 
which were all removed from the pantry, though not a lock 
was found opened in the whole houſe. The next night they 
ſtill fared worſe, the candles went out as before, the curtains 
of their honours beds were rattled to and fro with great vio- 
lence, their honours- received many cruel blows and bruiſes 
by eight great pewter-diſhes and a number of wooden tren- 
chers being thrown on their beds, which being heaved off 
were heard rolling about the room, though in the morning 
none of theſe were to be ſeen. This night likewiſe they were 
alarmed with the tumbling down of oaken billets about their 
beds, and other frightful noiſes, but all was clear in the 
morning as if no ſuch things had happened The next 
night the keeper of the king's houſe and his dog, lay in the 
commiſſioner's room, and then they had no diſturbance. But 
on the night of the 22d, though the dog lay in the room as 
before, yet the candles went out, a number of brick- bats fell 
from the chimaey into the room, the dog howled piteouſly, 
their bed-cloaths were all ſtripped off, and their terror in- 
creaſed. On the 24th they thought all the wood of the king's 
oak was violently thrown down by their bed-fides, they 
counted fixty-foar billets that fell, and ſome hit and ſhook 
the beds in which they lay; but in the morning none were 
found there, nor had the door been opened where the billet- 
wood was kept. The next night, the candles were put out, 
the curtams rattled, and a dreadful crack like thunder was 
heard; and one of the ſervants running to ſee if his maſter 
was not kill'd, found three dozen trenchers laid ſmoothly 
under the quilt by him; but all this was nothing to what 
" ſucceeded afterwards; the 29th about midnight the candles 
went out, ſomething walked majeſtieally through the room 
and opened and ſhut the window; great ſtones were thrown 
violently into the room, ſome of which fell on the beds, 
others en the floor; and at about à quarter after one, a noiſe 
| ; A was 
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was heard as of forty cannon diſcharged together, and again 
repeated at about eight minutes diſtance. This alarmed and 
raiſed all the neighbourhood, who coming into their honours 
room gathered up the great ſtones, fourſcore in number, and 
laid them by in the corner of a field, where, in Dr, Plot's 
time, who reports this (tory, they were to be ſeen. This 
noiſe, like the diſcharge of cannon, was heard through all 
the country for ſixteen miles round. During theſe noiſes, 
which were heard in both rooms together, the commiſſioners 
„ and their ſervants gave one another over for loſt, and ery'd 
out for help; and Giles Sharp ſnatching up a ſword, had 
' well-nigh killed one of their honours, miſtaking him for 
the ſpirit, as he came in his ſhirt from his own room to theirs. 
While they were together the noiſe was continued, and part 
of the tiling of the houſe was ſtript off and all the windows 
of an upper room were taken away with it. On the 3oth at 
midnight, ſomething walked into the chamber treading like 
a bear; it walked many times about, then threw the warm- 
ing-pan violently on the floor; at the ſame time'a large quan- 
tity of broken glaſs, accompanied with great ſtones and hor- 
ſe's bones came pouring into the room with uucommon force; 
theſe were all found in the morning to the aftoniſhment and 
terror of the commiſſioners, who were yet determined to go 
on with their buſineſs. But on the firſt of November, &. e 
moſt dreadful ſcene of all enſued; candles in every part of 
the room were lighted up, and a great fire made; at mid- 
night, the candles all yet burning, à noiſe like the 
burſt of a cannon was heard in the room, and the burning 
billets were toſſed about by it even into their honours beds, 
who called Giles and his companions to their relief, other. 
wiſe the houſe had been burnt to the ground ; about an hour 
after, the candles went out as uſual the crack as of many 
| cannon was heard, and many pailfuls of green ſtinking wa- 
ter were thrown upon their honours beds; great ſtones were 
alſo thrown in as before, the bed-curtains and bedſteads torn 3 
and broken the windows ſhatter'd, and the whole neighbour | 
hood alarmed with the moſt dreadful noiſes; nay, the very 
rabbet- ſtealers that were abroad that night in the warren 
weere ſo terrify'd that they fled for fear and left their ferrets 
behind them. One of their honours this night ſpoke, and, in 
the name of God, aſked what it was, and why it diſturbed 
them ſo? No anſwer was given to this; but the noiſe ceaſed - 
for a while, when the ſpirit came again, and as they all 
d, brought with it ſeven devils worſe than itſelf, One 
of the ſervants now lighted a large candle and ſet it in the 
door-way, between the 25 5 to ſee what paſſed 3 
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and as he watched it he plainly ſaw a hoof ſtriking. the 
candle and candleſtick into the middle of the room, and af- 
terwards making three ſcrapes over the ſnuff, ſcraped it out. 
Upon this, the tame perſon was ſo bold as to draw a ſword, 
but had ſcarce got it out, when he felt another inviſible 
hand had hold of it too, and pulled with him for it, and, at 
length prevailing, ſtruck him ſo violently on the head with 
the pummel, that he fell down for dead with the blow. At 
this inſtant was heard another burſt like the diſcharge of the 
broad -- ſide of a ſhip of war, and at about a minute or two's 
diſtance each, no leſs than nineteen more ſuch ; theſe ſhook 
the houſe ſo violently that they expected every moment it 
would fall upon their heads. The neighbours on this, as 
has been ſaid, being all alarmed, flock'd to the houſe in great 
numbers, and all joined in prayer and pſalm- ſinging; during 
which the noiſe ſtill continued in the other rooms, and the 
_ diſcharge of cannons was heard as from without, though no 
viſible agent was ſeen to diſcharge them. But what was the 
molt alarming of all, and put an end to their proceedings ef- 
fectually, happen'd the next day as they were all at dinner, 
when, a paper in which they had ſigned a mutual agree- 
ment to reſerve a part of the premiſes out of the general ſurvey, 
and afterwards to ſhare it equally amongſt em, (which pa- 
per they had hid for the preſent, under the earth in a pot 
in one corner of the room, and in which an orage-tree grew) 
was conſumed in a wonderful manner, by the earth's taking 
fire with which the pot was filled, and burning violently with 
ad blue fume, and an intolerable ſtench, ſo that they were all 
driven out of the houſe, to which they could never be again 
prevailed upon to return, | RY | 


. The Real Cauſe of the general Diſbongſty in Britiſh Miniſters. 
. The following Letter which has been communicated by a Per- 
ſonage of the firſt Diſtinſtion, having ſomething in it ſo ap- 
perllicable to the preſent times, we fancy our readers will for 
that reaſon readily accept it as part of their entertainment, 
. -were they even te pay no regard to the extraordinary merit 
and reputation of the Author, TY 
n Original Letter from Dean Swirr to Mr. Por R. 
Dear Pers. | " 
IJ Am wonderfully pleaſed with the publication of your E- 
I thic Epiſtles, not only on account of their poetical and 
moral excellence, but on account of that hearty averſion 
to Miniſters and Courts, which breaths thro' ſeveral of the 
paſſages. Perhaps I am the more taken with your ſentiments 
on this head, becauſe they are ſufficient authority for ſome 
1 5 41 wb opinions 
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opinions advanced by myſelf; and you know we are always 
for allowing other people's notions to be of weight and im- 
portance when they bear any conformity to our own. | 
don't know how it is, but I never hFd a Miniſter in all 
my days. Our friends Oxford and Bolinbroke I had a ſincere 
value for in their priyate ſtations, but in their public capa- 
cities 1 looked upon them both (and you know I have ſaid it 
to their faces) as little better than a couple of raſcals. This 
regard to their abſtracted merit as individuals, has frequently 
led me to ſupport tenets diametrically oppoſite to my princt- 
ples; and I have often engaged as a Champion for the Con- 
duct of the Miniſters, becauſe I had a cordial affection for 
the integrity of the men. There is ſuch an honeſt openneſs 
in Harley, and ſo apparent an ingenuouſneſs in St. John, 
that I am attached to their intereſt in ſpite of my teeth, and 
left, while I labour to reſcue them from the name of ſcoun- 
drels in their offices, to fink under the weight of the d---n'd 
appellation myſelf. | 10 
In fact, Pope, I believe it impoſſible for any Miniſter to 
be an honeſt man. There are fifty -thouſand trap-doors, 
from the very nature of his office, in which it is next to im- 
poſſible but his integrity muſt tumble. One Right Hon. Raſ- 
cal or other has eternally ſome ſtrumpet or other to provide 
for, or ſome cuckold to recommend, in preference to the 
claims of real worth, and the pretenſions of the truly de- 
ſerving; not to mention any thing of the Miniſter's own friends, 
his implements and dependants, who all naturally expect to be 
provided for in courſe, Thus fituated, a man at the head 
of affairs is obliged very frequently to overlook the ſolicita- 
tions of ſervices and merit, as 1 have this moment obſerved, 
and expoſes himſelf to the reſentment of many diſappointed 
Levee-danglers, from an utter impoſſibility to provide for all. 
Hence a number of enemies are certain of attacking him at 
every quarter, and, as the battery in ſome places may be 
juſtly enough levelled, the report muſt be heard without end. 
But as wealth and power are always ſure of finding advo- 
cates, we never ſee a miniſter without a number of literary 
mercenaries employed in his defence, to refute the arguments 
of malice, or to evade the accuſations of truth; to knock on 
the head with the hammer of plump contradiction, or to 
puzzle by a fallacious repreſentation of facts. Theſe worthy _ 
Gentlemen, did they really conſider the true intereſt of the 
Miniſter, wotlld never endeavour at any thing like a fair dif- | 
pute. A round lye ought to be given to every aſſertion pre- | 
judicial to his reputation, and this would produce ſuch a | 
number of replies, that the public would ſoon give up the | 
diſcuſſion of a point which ſwaddled them with a heavy ex- | 
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pence. A ſwarm of pamphlets: the lower orders have not || 
3 ttzhe ability to purchaſe, and the higher have not the leiſure 
* to read: hence a debate that occaſions a number of publica- 
tions mult inſenſibly die away, and the principal ſufferer be 
the unfortunate Bookſeller; for ſeldom, very ſeldom, has the 
| ' . proprietorſhig of a ſix- penny touch, fallen to the ſhare of 
_: _— any regularly bred Author. Rl che: i 
TH People may talk what they will of the infringement 
-- miniſterial artifices have made upon the liberty of the ſub- 
ject, but in my opinion the Starp-Office is the molt dange- 
rous; the duty laid there upon all publications, is a flagrant 
attack upon the liberty of the Preſs, by 'choaking up the on- 
ly channel which the public have of ſetting forth their griev- s 
. ances, and preventing the molt probable means of havin | 
them redreſſed: it is in fact the moſt maſterly ſtroke of mi- 


RK niſterial cunning which I can remember; for let a ſecretary 
| - de ever ſo bad à man, one half of his villainy paſſes the no- 
LF = tice of the world, becauſe few people are willing to buy a 
; 4 knowledge of it At an exorbitant price. 
> The general plea which is uſed. by miniſterial advocates, 
KF; -and-a plea which 1 have uſed with ſucceſs, is, that an attack 
=» upon the ' Miniſter is an affront upon the Crown: and that 
dbhere is no accuſation laid at the door of thę Secretary, that 
Mm is not an indirect reflection upon the King. This is a plea- - 


_ //  - fant way of reaſoning, to be ſure; ſor by the expreſs decla- 
ration of our laws, an Engliſh Prince is a piece of Royal In- 
+Fallibility, incapable of doing wrong: As this poſition is uni- 
verſally admitted, it muſt conſequently follow, then let us 
i patter as we pleaſe, not a bit of dirt can ſtick upon the Mo- 
narch; or even if it could, would the Monarch be an honeſt 
zor a ſenſible man, to be offended, if it was apparently evi- 
decent he was in the wrong? Duty and Reverence is tuff,” Pope; 
2 the Prince who is offended at cenſure; oughtinever to-furniſh | 
a4 -a cauſe for it; and the King who would exact the obedience, , * 
- _ + ought to deſerve the affection of his people. This is the 
voice of Reaſon,” and the Prince who is above liſtening to it, 
may poſſibly be feared; but I will ſtake my ſalvation that he 
never can be loved. "4.88 . | 
l be poſition that a king can never do wrong, mult either 
tax the Engliſh nation with great injuſtice, or great incon- 
ſiſtency. If a King can do no wrong, why was that pitiful 
- . *Poltroon, james II. baniſned? And it a King can do wrong, 
hy the plague are we conſtantly affirming that he cannot. 
Either way we ſtand ſelf- condemned: In the firſt place, we 
muſt be very wicked men if the poſition holds, and very 
f t.ooliſh ones in the ſecond, if it does not. But inconſiſteney 
As our prevailing characteriſtic; and if we are not ſet down 
| .as a nation of Scoundrels, we muſt think ourſelves pretty 


J 


| - eaſy under the appellation of Fools, I am, &c. J. Swirr. 
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Mr. Wildman has often entertained many of the Nobility and 
others, with the wonderful command he has acquired over | 
Bees; by cauſing a whole hive of them to come out of it at 
bis pleaſure, to fix themſelves upon his head, face, or other 


part of his body, to follow him to whatever place he thinks, © 


Proper, and afterwards to cauſe them to return into the 
hive, and in many ſurprizing inſtances manage them as he 
' pleaſes withaut receiving the leaſt injury from them. The 
following is his own Account of the method of performing 
theſe extraordinary matters, fromthe book be has lately pub- 
liſhed, on the management of Bees, which no perſon who is a 
lover of theſe curious and valuable inſects ſhould be without. 
6 CE ALONE wonder at my attaching the Bees to diffe- 
D rent parts of my body, and wiſh much to be poſſeſſed of 
the ſecret means by which I doit. I have unwarily promiſed 
to reveal it, and am therefore under a neceſſity of performing 
that promiſe; but while I declare that their fear, and the 


| queen, are my chief agents in theſe operations, I muſt warn 


my readers that there is an art neceſſary to perform it, name- 


Iy practice, which I cannot convey to them, and which they | | 3 
cannot ſpeedily attain; yet till this art is attained, the de- 


ſtruction of many hives of Bees muſt be the conſequence; as _ 
every one will find on their firſt attempts to perform it. | 
Long experience has taught me, that as ſoon as I turn up 


a hive and give it ſome taps on the ſides and bottom; the 


queen immediately appears, to know the cauſe of this alarm; 


but ſoon retires again among her people. Being accuſtomed © 


to ſee her ſo often, I readily perceive her at the firſt glance; 
and long practice has enabled me to ſeize her inſtantly, with 
a tenderneſs that does not in the leaft endanger her perſon. 
This is of the utmoſt importance; for the leaſt injury to her 
brings immediate deſtruction to the hive, if you have not a 
ſpare queen to put in her place, as I have too often experienc- 
ed in my firſt attempts. When poſſeſſed of her n, with- 
out injury to her, or exciting that degree of reſentment that 


21 may tempt her to ſting. me, ſlip her into my other hand, and 
returning the hive to its place hold her there, till the Bees 


miſſing her, are all on wing, and in the utmoſt confuſion. 


When the Bees are thus diſtreſſed, I place the queen where- 


ever I would have the Bees to ſettle. The moment a few 


* 


of them. diſcover her, they give notice to thoſe near them. | 
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and theſe to the reſt; the knowledge of which ſoon becomes 
ſo general, that in a few minutes they all collect themſelves. 
round her, and are ſo happy in having recovered this ſole 
ſupport of their ſtate, that they will long remain quiet in 
their ſituation : Nay, the ſcent of her body is ſo attractiye of 
them, that the ſlighteſt touch of her along any place or ſub- 
ſtance, will attach the Bees to it, and induce them to purſue- 
any path ſhe takes, DES, W 
My attachment to the queen, and my tender regard for her 
precious life, makes me moſt ardently with that I might here 
cloſe the detail of this operation, which, I am afraid, when 
attempted by unſkilliul hands, will coſt many of their lives; 
but my love of truth forces me to declare, that by practice I 
am arrived at ſo much dexterity in the management of her, 
that I can, without hurt to her, tie a thread of ſilk round her 
body, and thus confine her to any part in which ſhe might 
not naturally wiſh to remain: Or I ſometimes uſe the leſs 
dangerous way, of ciipping her wings on one fide, 
2 I ſhall conclude this account in the of manner C. Furius 
Creſinus, who being cited before the Curule Edile, an aſſembly of 
the people, to anſwer to a charge of ſcorcery, founded on his 


|. reaping much larger crops, from his ſmall ſpot of ground, 
|. _than his neighbours did from their extenſive fields, produced 


his/Rrong implements of huſbandry, his well fed oxen, and a 
hale young woman, his daughter; and pointing to them, faid, 
Theſe, Romans, are my inſtruments of witchcraft : But Tcan- 
not ſhow you my toil, my ſweats and anxious cares x So may 
I ſay, © Theſe, Britons, are my inſtruments of witchcraft, but I 
cannot ſhew.you my hours of attention to this ſubject: my an- 
xiety and care for. theſe uſeful inſets ; nor can I communicate 
o you my experience, accquired during a courſe of years.” 
een. Hilt, "Nat, Lad. 18. c, 6 5 


Ar. WII. dN Method of taking the Wax and the Honey. 
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| ; 5 „D EMOVE the hive from which you would take the wax 


. and honey into a room, into. which admit but little 
light, that it may at firſt appear to the Bees, as if it was late 


the frames of à chair, or other ſteady ſupport, and cover it 
with an empty hive, keeping that fide of the empty hive raiſ- 
- _ed-a little which is next the window, to give the Bees ſuffici- 
ent light to get up into it. While you hold the empty hive 
"Readily fupported on the edge of the full hive, between your 


in che evening. Gently invert the hive, placing it between 
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fide and your left arm, keep ſtriking with the other hand all 
round the full hive from top to bottom, in the manner of beat- 
ing a drum, ſo that the Bees may be frightened by the con- 
tinued noiſe from all quarters; and they will in conſequence. 


mount out of the full hive into the empty one. Repeat the 


ſtrokes rather quick than ſtrong round the hive, till all the 
Bees are got out of it, which in general will be in about five. 


minutes, It is to be obſerved, that the fuller the hive is of 


Bees, the ſooner they will have left it. As ſoon as a number 


of them have got into the empty hive, it ſhould be raiſed a 


little from the full one, that the Bees may not continue to run 


from one to the other, but rather keep aſcending upon one a- 
5 | nother. 2 


80 ſoon a2 l the Bees are out of the full hive, the hive in 
which the Bees are mult be placed on the ſtand from which 
the other hive was taken, in order to receive the abſent Bees 
as they return from the fields. 
- © If this is done early in the foaſon; the aperator ſhould e exa- 
mine the royal cells, that any of them that have young 
in them may be ſaved, as well as the combs which have young 
Bees in them, which ſhould on no account be touched, 
though by ſparing them a good deal of honey ſhould be left 
behind. Then take out the other combs, with a long, broad, 


and pliable knife, ſuch as the apothecaries make uſe of, The 


combs ſhould be cut from the ſides and crown as clean as 


poſlible, to ſave the future labour of the Bees, who muſt lick 


up the honey ſpilt, and remove every remains of wax: And 


then the ſides of the hive thould be ſcraped with a table ſpoon, 
to clear away what was left by the knife. During the whole 
of this operation, the hive ſhould bz plac'd iaclined to the 

ſide from which the combs-are taken, that the honey which 


is ſpilt may not daub the remaining combs. If ſome combs 
were unavoidably taken AWAY, in which thereare young Bees, 
the parts of the combs in which they are ſhould be returned 
into the hive, and ſecured. by ſticks in the beit manner poſſible. 
Place the hive then for ſome time upright, that any remain 


ing honey may drain out. If the combs are built in a direc- 
tion oppoſite to the entrance, or at right angles with it, the 


combs which are the furtheſt from the entrance are to be pre- 


ferred; becauſe there they are belt ſtored with honey, and 


have the feweſt young Bees in them. 
„Having thus finiſhed taking the wax and honey, the next 
_—_— is to return the Bees to their old hive, and for this 
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purpoſe place a table covered with a clean cloth, near iv 
giving the hive in which the Bees are a ſudden 
ſhake, at the ſame time ſtriking it pretty forcibly, the Bees 
will be ſhaken on the cloth. Put their own. hive over them 
immediately, raiſed a little at one fide, that the Bees may 


| the more eaſily enter, and when all are entered, place it on 


the ſtand as before. if the hive in which the Bees are, be 


turned bottom uppermoſt, and their on hive be placed over 


it, the Bees will immediately aſcend into it, eſpecially if the 


lower hive be ſtruck on the ſides to alarm them. 


be. to rob 


As the chief object of the Bees during che ſpring l 


beginning of ſummer, is the propagation of their kind, honey 


during that time is not collected i in ſuch quantities as it is 
after wards; and on this account it is ſcareely worth while 
a hive before the latter end of June; nor is it ſafe to 


do it after the middle of July, left rainy weather may pre- 


vent their reſtoring the combs they have loſt, and' laying in 


afreſh Rock of honey ſufficient for the winter, unleſs there 

is a chance of carrymyg them to a rich paſture, 

25 4 e we have reviewed the various means made vie of 
by the ancients and moderns in' taking honey,'it appears 


1 — take t ſurpriſing that a method-ſo ſimple as the above did 


„ 1 practiſed in the courſe of his experiments. 
not reffe on the effects of che fear impreſſed on the bees by 


not occur to them: And eſpecially that M. de Reaumur did 


not think of extending to general uſe, what he had frequent- 
It ſeems he did 


continued noiſe, and how ſubſervient it renders them to 
our wills: ladeed to ſuch a degree, that afford them but 
a quiet retreat, they will remain long attached to any 


Place they are ſettled upon; and will become ſo mild and 
ttractable that they will dear any handling which does not 


hurt them, without the leaſt ſhew of reſentment. On theſe 


born Rate. 
deen, by means of the paſſion of fear thus impreſſed upon them, 
And by that dexterity in the chanagement of them, which 


2 


Straw⸗ 


occaſions their only deſire ſeems to be a wiſh to avoid ſuch a- 
nother diſturbance as has reduced them to their preſent, for- 
A perſon who has familiariſed himſelf to bees, 


Lean only be acquired by practice; 1 ſay, fuch a perſon can, 


MB this ſituation, manage the bees as he pleaſes, 
The firſt» chapter of this ſecond book points out the 8 | 
tion moſt proper ſor Bees, and then treats of hives and boxes. 
— he thinks preferable to any other habitations, be- 


cauſe the Rraw i is not ſo — to Ow” heated by the rays of 


: * DOE 


the 


— 


N eovering Bees in woods and foreſts, and of taking them, and 


; miſtaken i in that. 


i 
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the ſun, and i is a better ſecurity againſt the cold chan un 
kind of wood or other materials; beſides that their — 
renders them of an eaſy purchaſe, even to the cottager. 
accurately deſcribes the hives and boxes of his own nba 
which appear to have greatly the advantage of any hereto» 
fore in ule, particularly as they enable a perſon more commo- 
diouſly to obtain the wax and honey without deliroying the 
laborious inhabitants: This indeed is the great object with 
our author, and it muſt be owned an important one both in 
point of humanity and of intereſt. In ſome following _ ; 
ters he treats of the ſwarming of Bees,” of the management 
of them in his hives and boxes, and of ſhifting their abodes 3 
under each of which heads we find ſeveral curious: and uſefal | 
obſervations. | 
Other chapters of this very curious book contain direaions 
for ſeparating. the wax and honey, with the manner of diſ- 


>. —— 


putting them in hives. It likewiſe enumerates their ſeveral F 4 
enemies, with the methods 'of guarding againſt them; and = k 
treats upon other inconveniences to which they are lable, 
together with the care to be taken of them duri ing the winter. 

In the laſt chapter the Author gives directions for makin 
"aa. he expreſſes his hope, that by an improved method 10 80 
managing Bees, the quantity of honey collected will be ſuch - 
as ſhall become the means of ben N N N een 
of this aun 12 e . | 
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1 Ly PATISSER, .  Perſailless ve 
\EEING a man ſtanding with a baſket, on the other fide 
of the ſtreet, as if he had ſomething to ſell, 1 bid La 4 
Fleuer go up to him and enquire for the Count? s hotel. —_— 
La Fleur returned a little pale; and told me it was 55 8 
Chevalier de, St. Louis, ſelling fates — It is impoſſible, La 
Fleur! faid I. La Fleur could no more: account 1 „ 
Phenomenon than myſelf; but perſiſted in his Rory; be had 
ſeen the croix ſet in gold, with its red ribband, he ſaid, tied . 
> his button-hole---and had looked into the baſket 7 ſeen 


e pater which the Chevalier was i 5 * could not be 722 
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Such a reverſe i in man's life awakens a better Wield than 
| curioſity : I could not help looking for ſome time at him as I 


fat in the remj/e—the more I looked at him—his croix and 


bis baſket, the ſtronger they wove themſelves into my brain 


— * got out of the remi/ſe and went towards him. 


He was begirt with a clean linen apron which fell below his - 
1 and with a ſort of a bib went half way way up his 
breaſt; upon the top of this, but a little below the hem, 
bung his croix, His baſket of little pater was covered over 
with a white damaſk napkin; another of the ſame kind was 


ſpread at the bottom; and there was a look of properte and 


neatneſs throughout; that one might have bought his pate 


of him, as much from appetite as ſentiment. 
He made an offer of them to neither ; but ſtood Rill with 


them at the corner of a hotel, for thoſe to buy who choſe i it, 


"PAHs ſolicitation. 


He was about en ef a ſedate lock, ſomething ap- 


2 to gravity. I did not wonder. I went up rather 
tothe baſket than him, and lifted up the napkin and taking 
one of his pates into my hand begged he would e, 


the appearance which affected me. 
Fe told me in a few words, that the beſt part of his life 


had paſſed in the ſervice, in which, after ſpending: a ſmall pa- 
trimony, he had obtained a company and the croix with it; 
but that at the concluſion of the laſt peace, his regiment be⸗ 


ing reformed, and the whole corps, with thoſe of ſome other 
regiments, left without any proviſion—he found himſelf in a 


wide world without friends, without a livre—and indeed, ſaid 
ke, without any thing but this (pointing, as he ſaid it, to 
his croix)—The poor Chevalier won my pity, and he finiſhed 
the ſcene, with wining my eſteem too. 

The king; he ſaid, was the moſt generous of princes, but 
his genero ty could neither relieve or reward every one, and 
it was only his misfortune to be amongſt the number. He 
had a little wife, he faid, whom he loved, who did the 


Paiiſſerie; and added, he felt no diſhondur in defending her 
and Himſelf from want in this way —unleſs Provide nee had 


offered him a better. 4 


It would be wicked to withold A pleaſure from the good, | 
5 in pafling over What happened to chis Poor Chevalier of St. 


Louie about nine months after. 
lt ſeems he uſually took his ſtand near the i iron gates which 


lead up to the . A as his croix had e eye of 


numbers 
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numbers, numbers had made the ſame enquiry which I had 
done — He had told them the ſame ſtory, and always with, 
ſo much modeſty and good ſenſe, that it had reached at laſt 
the king's ears—who hearing the Chevalier had been a gal- 
lant officer, and reſpected by the whole regiment as a man 
of honour and integrity he broke up his littie trade by a pen»: 
ſion of fifteen hundred livres a year. 
As I have told this to pleaſe the reader, I beg he will al- 
low me to relate another out of its order, to pleaſe myſelf — - 
the two ſtories reflect light upon each other, —and 'tis a pity _ 
they ſhould be parted, © © . : erp ah 
nn SW OkD; Lo. 7 \ 
AK 7HEN fates and empires have their periods of declenſion, 
| and feel in their turns what diſtreſs and poverty 8: 
ſtop not to tell the cauſes which gradually brought the houſe 
d' EKA jn Britany into decay. The Marquis d'E****-had.. 
fought up againſt his condition with great firmneſs; wiſhing o 3 
preſerve, and ſtill ſhew to the world ſome little fragments of+ . _ _ 
what his anceſtors had been their indiſcretions had put it A 12 05 
out of his power. There was enough left for the litten. 
igences of obſcurity—But he had two boys who looked up te 
him for light — he thought they deſerved it. He had tried 
his ſ\word—it could not open the way the mounting was too 
expenſive and ſimple economy was not a match for it 
there was no reſource but commerce. i 
In any other province in France, ſave Britany, this was ſmi- 
ting the root for ever of the little tree his pride and affection 
wiſhed to ſee re-bloſſom—But in Britany, there being a pro- 
viſion for this, he availed himſelf of it; and taking an occa- | 
ſion when the ſtates were aſſembled at Rennes, the Marquis, 
attended with his two boys, entered the court; and having 
pleaded the right of an ancient law of the dutchy, which 
though ſeldom claimed, he ſaid, was no leſs in force; he 
took his ſword from his ſide Here —ſaid he take it; and : 
be truſty guardians of it, till better times put me in conditi>. | . 
on to reclaim it. $0, 5 we 4 3p = 
The Preſident accepted the Marquis's ſword he ſtayed a a 
few minuets to ſee it depoſited in the archives of his houſe— - 
and departed. | / 255 e 
The Marquis and his whole family embarked the next fax | 
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| for Martinico, and in about nineteen or twenty years of ſuc-- 
ceſsful application to buſineſs, with ſome aber be- 

queſts from diſtant branches of his houſe returned home to 
reclaim his nobility and to ſupport it. 


2 Rennes at the very time of this ſolemn. requiſition : 1 ral it 
=  folerhg-<it was fo to me. 
The Marquis entered the court with his whole family ; ; He 
-| ſupported his lady—his eldeſt ſon ſupported his ſiſter, and 

his youngeſt wasat the other extreme of the line next his mo- 
>  |ther.——he put his handkerchief to his face twice.— 

| ,, — There was a dead ffilence; - When the Marquis had ap- 

. * Proacheg. within ſix paces of the tribunal, he gave the Mar- 

_ chionels to his youngeſt ſon, and advancing three ſteps before 


, and the moment he got it into his hand he drew it al- 


3 : 25 he had once given.np—he looked attentively along it, begin- 
8 4 at che hilt, as if to ſee whether it was the ſame—when 
— — a little ruſt Which i it had contracted near the point, 


| | oh T it I think I. ſaw a tear fall upon che place: * could not be 
coe by What followed. a 
hall find, ſaid he, ſome, other way, to get it off.. 
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lt was an incident of good fortune which. will never happen g 
to any traveller, but a ſentimental one, that I ſhould be at 


| us 'family-—he reclaimed his ſword, His ſword. was given 
++, moſt out of the {eabbard—'twas the ſhining face of a friend 


he brought it near his eye, and bending his head down over 


4 8 
When the Marquis had ſaid this, he returned his ſwab in- 
3 10 its ſeabbard, made a bow to the guardians of it—and with 
ais wife and ene and his two Tons e him, walk 
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